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PROPOSED  ATLANTIC  INLAND  WATERWAY. 


INTRODUCTORY 


HE  editor  of  the  proceedings  called  attention  in  the 


volume  recording  the  papers  read  at  the  first  confer- 


ence held  in  Philadelphia  to  the  remarkable  enthusiasm 
exhibited  then  and  there  by  the  gentlemen  who  organized  the 
Association,  and  in  reporting  the  first  annual  convention  held 
in  Baltimore  he  said  that  interest  in  the  subject  had  apparently 
increased.  The  same  remark  may  be  made  of  the  second 
annual  convention,  held  at  Norfolk,  Va.  There  was  a  much 
larger  attendance  at  the  meetings  than  in  either  Philadelphia 
or  Baltimore,  and  the  audiences  remained  to  the  end  of  each 
session,  evincing  the  greatest  interest  in  the  papers  that  were 
presented. 

As  the  Association  was  organized  in  Philadelphia,  it  was 
natural  that  at  the  outset  the  majority  of  its  members  should 
have  come  from  that  city  and  nearby  towns.  Efforts  were 
made  to  extend  the  membership  along  the  coast ;  in  fact,  that 
constituted  the  chief  labor  performed  by  the  executive  officers, 
but  they  were  not  attended  with  complete  success  until  the 
meeting  at  Norfolk.  In  Baltimore  generous  subscriptions  were 
made  to  an  expense  fund,  thus  providing  the  Association  with 
the  means  required  to  carry  on  its  work  of  enlightenment,  but 
this  method  of  raising  funds  did  not  commend  itself  to  the 
officers,  because  it  imposed  an  unjust  burden  upon  the  few  and 
did  not  directly  add  to  the  membership  of  the  Association.  At 
Norfolk  the  Chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 
Mr.  Fred.  W.  Donnelly,  of  Trenton,  N.  J.,  proposed  that 
members  should  pledge  themselves  to  get  a  certain  number 
of  new  members  or  be  responsible  for  their  fees.  There  was 
a  generous  response  to  this  call,  pledges  being  made  to  bring 
to  the  Association  875  new  members  before  the  first  of  Janu- 
ary. These  pledges  are  being  fulfilled,  with  the  result  that  the 
Association  has  been  greatly  strengthened  and  in  a  short  time 
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will  have  more  than  1,000  individual  members  fairly  repre- 
senting all  of  the  States  along  the  Atlantic  coast.  The  results 
of  the  Norfolk  convention  were  extremely  satisfactory  in  this 
respect. 

The  proceedings  have  been  enriched  by  several  valuable 
papers,  further  illustrating  the  importance  of  an  inland  water- 
way along  the  coast — one  of  the  most  encouraging  addresses 
having  been  made  by  President  Taft,  who  has  committed  him- 
self unreservedly  to  the  support  of  all  movements  of  this  kind 
whose  utility  can  be  demonstrated,  and  the  plans  for  which 
have  met  the  approval  of  the  United  States  engineers.  This 
is  all  that  the  Atlantic  Deeper  Waterways  Association  asks. 
Its  members  believe  that  they  can  demonstrate  not  only  the 
feasibility  of  their  several  projects  for  opening  up  an  inland 
chain  along  the  coast,  but  also  that  as  a  business  proposition 
the  construction  of  such  a  system  of  waterways  would  be  of 
benefit  to  the  country  at  large. 

Some  of  the  reasons  for  this  belief  are  set  forth  in  the  papers 
and  speeches  here  printed,  which  are  commended  to  the 
thoughtful  attention  of  all  who  are  interested  in  their  subject 
matter. 

Addison  B.  Burk, 
Sccrc  tary- Treasure  r. 


GATHERING  OF  THE  CLANS 


A  Philadelphia  committee  appointed  by  President  Moore 
collected  funds  and  arranged  for  an  excursion  by  the  "Lord 
Baltimore"  from  Philadelphia  to  Baltimore  through  the  Dela- 
ware and  Chesapeake  Canal.  To  this  excursion  all  delegates 
from  States  north  and  east  of  Maryland  were  invited  as  guests 
of  the  Philadelphia  committee.  A  goodly  number  accepted  the 
invitation,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  list  published  in  the  Appendix 
of  those  who  continued  the  journey  to  Norfolk  by  the  Steam- 
ship "Alabama,"  which  had  also  been  chartered  for  the  round 
trip.  This  is  not  a  complete  list  of  all  who  made  the  trip  to 
Baltimore,  as  some  preferred  to  go  to  Norfolk  by  rail  and  a 
few  were  obliged  to  return  to  their  homes.  The  trip  through 
the  canal  was  instructive,  and  the  long  day  was  agreeably  spent 
in  feasting,  merry-making  and  in  speech  making,  illustrated  by 
the  scenes  along  the  canal. 

Upon  arrival  at  Baltimore  the  delegates  were  transferred  at 
once  to  the  Steamer  "Alabama,"  where  they  found  ample 
accommodations  reserved  for  them,  and  nearly  all  retired 
early,  having  had  a  strenuous  day.  Early  the  next  morning 
they  found  themselves  in  sight  of  Old  Point  Comfort.  They 
arrived  a  little  later  than  expected  in  a  smart  downpour  of 
rain  which  ceased,  however,  in  a  short  time,  and  thereafter  the 
weather  was  all  that  could  be  desired.  In  the  meantime  the 
delegates  from  the  South  had  arrived  and  within  an  hour  of 
the  appointed  time  the  first  session  of  the  convention  was 
opened  in  the  large  dining-room  of  the  Hotel  Monticello,  which 
had  been  handsomely  decorated  for  the  occasion.  The  room 
accommodated  six  hundred  persons  and  was  crowded  at  each 
session  of  the  convention. 

An  attempt  had  been  made  to  take  to  Norfolk  for  exhibition 
the  models  of  the  "Clermont"  and  the  "Half  Moon,"  con- 
structed for  the  Hudson-Fulton  celebration,  but  it  was  found  to 
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be  impossible  to  pass  these  vessels  through  the  Delaware  and 
Raritan  canal.  The  "Half  Moon,"  of  a  model  three  hundred 
years  old,  was  of  too  great  draught  to  permit  its  passage 
through  the  canal,  and  the  "Clermont"  had  too  much  beam. 
The  failure  to  pass  these  old-time  vessels  through  the  canals 
was  considered  a  good  demonstration  of  the  need  of  deeper 
and  wider  canals.  The  season  was  too  far  advanced  at  the 
time  of  the  convention  to  permit  a  gathering  of  yachts,  nearly 
all  of  them  having  been  put  out  of  commission  before  the  call 
was  issued,  but  at  least  one-half  of  the  delegates  from  the 
South,  as  well  as  the  North,  journeyed  to  Norfolk  by  water 
and  thus  had  opportunities  to  observe  the  uses  made  of 
existing  canals  and  the  need  for  their  improvement. 


FIRST  DAY— MORNING  SESSION 


DINING-ROOM  OE  THE  MONTICEEEO  HoTEE,  NoREOEK,  Va. 

November  17,  1909. 

The  convention  was  called  to  order  at  11. 17  A.  M.  by  Honor- 
able J.  Hampton  Moore,  President. 

Mr.  Moore  :  The  Second  Annual  Convention  of  the  Atlantic 
Deeper  Waterways  Association  is  called  to  order.  Kindly  rise 
while  the  invocation  is  spoken  by  the  Rev.  Sparks  VV.  Melton. 
D.  D„  of  Norfolk. 

THE  INVOCATION. 

Dr.  Meeton  :  Oh,  God,  our  Father  in  Heaven,  we  would 
recognize  Thee  as  the  Giver  of  every  good  and  perfect  gift. 
For  all  the  good  things  we  enjoy  as  individuals  and  as  a  nation 
we  give  Thee  humble  thanks  ;  for  the  blessings  of  peace,  for 
the  harvest  of  our  lands,  for  the  rich  treasures  of  our  moun- 
tains, we  thank  Thee.  For  all  the  agencies  that  help  to  maKtr 
our  country  great  and  honored  among  the  nations  of  the  world 
we  thank  Thee.  For  the  many  avenues  along  which  Thou 
dost  permit  us  to  walk  to  happiness  and  prosperity,  we  give 
Thee  thanks.  For  the  present  and  all  its  privileges  and  for 
the  future  which  opens  up  before  us  with  unmeasured  oppor- 
tunities, we  call  upon  our  souls  and  all  that  is  within  us  to 
praise  and  magnify  Thy  great  name.  Help  us  to  use  these 
opportunities  and  agencies  to  the  end  that  our  nation  may  be 
a  great  nation  and  a  good  nation  among  the  nations  of  the 
world.  Let  Thy  blessing  rest  upon  this  convention  here 
assembled.  Grant  we  beseech  Thee  that  these  Thy  servants 
and  the  servants  of  their  country  may  give  earnest  and  most 
unselfish  thought  to  the  questions  that  come  before  them. 
Help  them  to  realize  at  all  times  that  righteousness  exalteth  a 
nation,  and  may  they  know  that  national  perpetuity  and  great- 
ness rest  not  so  much  upon  material  things  as  upon  righteous- 
ness of  character. ;    To  this  end  may  we  seek  at  all  times  to 
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know  Thy  will  and  do  it  for  the  glory  of  our  great  country  and 
of  Thy  great  and  exalted  name.  We  would  ask  it  all  because 
of  Him  that  loved  us  and  taught  us  to  say :  Our  Father,  which 
art  in  Heaven ;  hallowed  be  Thy  name ;  Thy  kingdom  come ; 
Thy  will  be  done  on  earth  as  it  is  in  Heaven.  Give  us  this  day 
our  daily  bread  and  forgive  us  our  trespasses  as  we  forgive 
those  who  trespass  against  us ;  lead  us  not  into  temptation,  but 
deliver  us  from  evil,  for  Thine  is  the  Kingdom,  the  power  and 
the  glory  forever.  Amen. 

Mr.  Moore  :  We  are  fortunate  this  morning  in  having  with 
us  the  eloquent  Mayor  of  this  hospitable  city.  He  will  deliver 
to  the  delegates  assembled  from  all  parts  of  the  Atlantic  coast 
a  welcome  to  this  beautifully  decorated  and  warm  hearted 
town  of  Norfolk.  The  Honorable  James  D.  Riddick,  Mayor  of 
Norfolk.  (Applause.) 

MAYOR  RIDDICK'S  ADDRESS  OE  WEECOME. 

Mayor  Riddick:  Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  It 
is  with  pleasure  we  welcome  so  many  of  you  to  this  our  city. 
To  those  who  have  never  visited  Norfolk,  we  wish  you  to  feel 
at  home,  for  this  is  the  real  home  of  this  country.  It  was  here 
that  our  forefathers  first  settled  and  started  this  great  nation  of 
which  we  are  a  part.  It  was  here  we  fought  for  our  liberty  and 
here  that  the  flag  of  our  country  was  given  to  the  world.  It 
was  here  that  the  great  navies  of  the  world  were  born  and 
here  that  they  were  baptized.  In  Hampton  Roads  the  very 
foundations  of  our  government  were  shaken  in  an  action  which 
threatened  to  tear  asunder  the  flag  of  our  country,  but  thank 
God  a  wise  Providence  in  its  all  wise  knowledge  has  decreed 
that  the  flag  of  the  South  must  fold  in  honor  forever  with  the 
names  of  Stuart,  Jackson  and  Robert  E.  Lee  inscribed  thereon. 
(Applause.)  Today  we  are  united  and  the  South  forms  a 
part  of  the  glorious  flag  of  our  country.  (Applause.)  To  us 
the  deeper  waterways  probably  means  more  than  to  any  other 
city  along  the  Atlantic  Coast,  with  our  eight  great  railroads 
connecting  us  with  all  parts  of  this  country,  the  North,  the 
South,  the  East  and  the  West.    With  the  numerous  tributaries 
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connecting  those  roads,  all  that  is  needed  to  complete  the  great 
circuit  is  a  deeper  waterway  connecting-  the  New  England 
States  with  the  Southern  States,  the  Southern  States  with  the 
Western  States  and  with  the  Northern  States  and  we  will  have 
a  water  belt  line  that  will  be  of  service  and  a  monument  to  our 
age. 

Gentlemen,  the  subject  before  us  is  one  of  great  importance. 
The  soil  upon  which  we  stand  is  sacred,  made  so  by  the  blood 
of  martyrs,  who  have  given  their  lives  to  the  country.  Every 
spot  of  our  soil  is  sacred,  and  should  be  hallowed  to  the  souls 
of  every  American  citizen.  We  hope  by  your  wise  acts  to-day 
you  may  add  one  more  chapter  to  the  story  and  history  of 
Norfolk,  Va.  (Applause.)  We  want  you  to  feel  that  you  are 
at  home.  You  are  not  among  strangers.  To  those  of  you  who 
have  never  visited  our  soil,  we  would  say  that  it  was  here  that 
our  forefathers  planted  themselves  on  this  continent  and  it  was 
almost  within  the  shadows  of  the  spires  of  this  city  that  the 
first  English-speaking  people  planted  themselves  on  this  conti- 
nent. We  want  you  all  to  feel  at  home.  No  matter  where  you 
come  from  you  will  find  a  welcome  in  our  city — every  man  of 
you.  Every  heart  in  Norfolk  beats  a  welcome  to  you,  and  we 
are  glad  to  have  you  with  us.    (Great  applause.) 

Mr.  Moore:  :  In  arranging  responses  to  the  address  of 
welcome  it  was  thought  appropriate  to  have  two  speakers, 
one  from 'the  northern  tier  of  the  States  above  Norfolk,  and 
the  other  from  the  southern  tier  of  States  below  Norfolk.  The 
first  of  these  two  speakers  to  have  the  pleasure  of  answering 
for  the  Association  the  compliments  of  the  Mayor  of  Norfolk 
is  the  Representative  of  the  Long  Island  District  in  the 
National  House  of  Representatives,  a  distinguished  member  of 
Congress,  who  had  the  honor,  until  a  recent  period,  of  being 
the  sole  representative  of  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
Mr.  W.  W.  Cocks,  of  the  Long  Island  District.  (Applause.) 

RESPONSE  EROM  THE  NORTH. 

Mr.  W.  W.  Cocks  :  Mr.  Mayor :  It  is  a  pleasure  for  me  on 
behalf  of  the  delegates,  at  least  from  the  northern  tier  of  States 
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and  I  believe  for  all,  although  I  do  not  wish  to  usurp  the  func- 
tions of  responding  for  Maryland  or  Pennsylvania,  to  say  that 
we  appreciate  the  kind  words  of  greeting  you  have  spoken. 
Those  of  us  who  had  been  to  Norfolk  before  felt  assured  of 
a  most  hearty  welcome,  but  now  that  we  are  here  and  have 
heard  your  kind  words  of  greeting  we  know  that  we  are  doubly 
welcome,  and  no  one  can  stay  here  a  few  days  without  feeling 
the  cordiality  of  the  people.  We  are  gathered  here  for  a 
serious  purpose.  We  believe  that  this  proposition  of  ours 
means  that  our  water  transportation  facilities  have  been  neg- 
lected and  that  we  must  improve  them  along  lines  laid  down 
by  men  who  are  competent  to  judge.  Perhaps  some  of  you  will 
remember  the  words  of  President  McKinley  at  Chicago  on  the 
subject  of  transportation  wherein  he  said  that  three  things  go 
to  make  up  a  prosperous  country — fertility  of  the  soil,  a 
salubrious  climate  and  easy  transportation  for  men  and  goods 
from  place  to  place.  We  cannot  change  the  climate,  we  can- 
not change  the  soil,  except  to  improve  it  where  Nature  has 
made  it  possible,  but  we  can  improve  our  means  of  transporta- 
tion and  make  it  easy  for  the  transportation  of  man  and  goods 
from  place  to  place,  and  it  is  the  means  of  improving  water 
transportation  which  is  the  object  of  our  gathering  here  in  this 
hospitable  city  to-day. 

We  feel  sure  that  this  welcome  which  we  have  received  to-day 
will  aid  us  in  our  deliberation,  and  will  make  our  stay  here 
pleasant,  and  I  trust  that  the  people  who  are  here  to-day  will 
get  in  touch  with  each  other  during  these  few  days  that  we  are 
here  and  see  if  they  cannot  know  better  how  to  proceed  in 
order  to  make  these  things  that  we  so  much  desire  a  reality. 
Earnest  work  by  all  and  the  education  of  our  constituents  along 
the  lines  that  we  are  now  working  is  what  we  need  most  of  all. 
While  we  believe  that  the  constituency  in  the  Seaboard  States 
is  already  awake  to  the  necessities  of  the  case,  we  still  need  to 
educate  them  further  along  these  lines.  In  our  general  efforts 
for  this  Atlantic  Deeper  waterways  we  do  not  need  to  tell 
you  that  the  waterway  when  completed  will  bring  commerce, 
because  it  is  already  here  and  we  have  only  to  show  that  the 
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volume  of  commerce  will  be  greater  by  development  along  lines 
now  working. 

We  thank  you  most  heartily,  Mr.  Mayor,  for  your  cordial 
greetings,  and  trust  that  our  stay  may  be  as  you  say,  a  benefit 
to  Norfolk.    (Great  applause.) 

Mr.  Moore  :  No  other  State  is  more  deeply  interested  in  this 
project  of  inland  waterways  along  the  Atlantic  seaboard  than 
the  State  of  North  Carolina,  nor  does  any  State  send  stronger 
or  better  representatives  to  Congress  than  this  same  North 
Carolina.  (Applause.)  One  of  her  favorite  sons  will  respond 
on  behalf  of  the  southern  tier  of  States  to  the  address  of  wel- 
come just  delivered  by  the  Mayor.  Hon.  C.  R.  Thomas,  of 
North  Carolina. 

RESPONSE)  FROM  THE  SOUTH. 

Hon.  Chas.  R.  Thomas  :  Mr.  President,  Mr.  Mayor,  Ladies 
and  Gentlemen  of  the  convention :  The  dream  of  a  century  is 
about  to  become  a  reality.  (Voice,  "Yes,  sir.")  The  Second 
Annual  Convention  of  the  Atlantic  Deeper  Waterways  Asso- 
ciation is  another  step  in  the  direction  of  the  consummation  of 
our  plans  and  hopes.  (Applause.) 

We  are  fortunate  in  holding  this  convention  in  the  City  of 
Norfolk,  one  of  the  greatest  seaports  upon  the  Atlantic  coast, 
whose  hospitality  is  only  equalled  by  the  enterprise  of  its  citi- 
zens. (Applause.) 

But  the  people  of  Norfolk  ought  to  be  a  great  and  hospitable 
people,  because  the  larger  part  of  them  are  from  "Down  home" 
in  North  Carolina.    (Great  applause.) 

We  appreciate  and  thank  you  most  cordially  for  your  wel- 
come and  we  are  ready  to  unite  with  you,  not  only  in  the 
interest  of  the  Atlantic  coast  waterway,  but  also  to  make  Nor- 
folk a  greater  city,  in  whose  harbor  shall  ride  the  navies  of  the 
world,  and  from  whose  waters  the  "white  wings"  of  com- 
merce shall  transport  wealth  and  merchandise  to  the  utter- 
most parts  of  the  earth.  This  waterway  means  the  improve- 
ment of  every  harbor  upon  the  Atlantic  seaboard. 

The  first  convention  of  this  Association  at  Baltimore  was 
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a  great  convention,  but  honored  by  the  presence  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  Vice-President  of  the  United  States,  and,  we  hope, 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  sometimes  called 
"the  Czar"  by  the  insurgents,  and  sometimes  familiarly  known 
as  "Uncle  Joe"  by  his  friends,  we  expect  to  surpass  that 
memorable  occasion. 

Much  of  the  success  of  both  conventions  is  due  to  Hon.  J. 
Hampton  Moore,  President  of  the  Association  (great  ap- 
plause), who,  since  the  adjournment  of  Congress,  has  jour- 
neyed to  the  Pacific  coast  and  over  the  country,  and  who  will 
tell  you  that  the  whole  country  is  aroused  upon  the  waterways 
problem ;  that  the  West  and  Northwest,  as  well  as  the  North, 
South  and  East,  are  burning  with  enthusiasm  upon  the  ques- 
tion of  the  development  of  our  waterways.  He  has  been  active 
in  season  and  out  of  season,  in  Congress  and  out  of  it,  in  this 
great  movement. 

The  great  progressive  movements  of  the  time  are  for  the 
improvement  of  waterways,  the  irrigation  and  drainage  of 
arid  and  swamp  lands,  the  conservation  of  our  waterpowers 
and  forests  and  the  building  of  good  roads.  Systematic  plans 
are  being  adopted  for  waterway  improvements,  which  are 
being  aided  by  the  National  Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress,  the 
Atlantic  Coast  Deeper  Waterways  Association,  the  Lakes-to- 
the-Gulf  Deep  Waterway  Association,  and  the  co-operation 
of  Senators,  Representatives  and  Chambers  of  Commerce.  The 
battle-cry  and  slogan  is  a  policy  and  not  a  project.  Local 
jealousies,  dissensions  and  pet  schemes  are  being  disregarded 
in  the  general  movement  for  the  building  of  great  waterway 
systems.  With  the  building  of  these  great  arteries  of  com- 
merce, all  tributary  rivers,  sounds  and  waters  will  receive  due 
recognition. 

In  this  great  movement  Virginia  and  North  Carolina  are 
standing  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  the  New  England  States, 
New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Maryland  and  all  the 
States  of  the  South  Atlantic  coast. 

A  National  Waterways  Commission  is  investigating  the  im- 
provement of  our  waterways  by  a  thorough  examination 
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of  those  of  foreign  countries  as  well  as  our  own.  The  utter- 
ances of  Harriman,  Hill  and  others  of  the  great  railway  kings, 
who  tell  us  that  the  railroads  cannot  transport  more  than  sixty 
per  cent,  of  the  freight  of  the  country  have  emphasized  the 
need  for  a  broad  and  comprehensive  waterway  policy  on  the 
part  of  the  Federal  Government  to  the  end  that  the  great 
natural  thoroughfares  of  the  country  may  be  made  to  do  their 
share  of  transportation.  The  people  also  demand  deeper 
waterways,  not  only  because  of  the  necessity  for  both  rail  and 
water  transportation,  but  also  because  where  there  exists  both 
water  and  rail  transportation,  freight  rates  are  thereby  mate- 
rially reduced..  *So  that  both  the  people  and  railroads  are 
demanding  additional  facilities.  So  great  is  the  demand  that 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  in  his  recent  speech  in 
New  Orleans,  advocated  a  bond  issue,  if  necessary. 

The  building  of  the  Panama  Canal,  which  meets  the 
approval  of  the  country,  will  fail  to  accomplish  the  results  for 
which  it  is  intended  unless  we  improve  the  sixteen  thousand 
miles  of  navigable  rivers  within  our  mountain  ranges,  and 
the  rivers  and  harbors  between  our  mountain  ranges  and  the 
seas,  in  order  to  enable  freights  to  be  transported  from  the 
interior  to  the  world's  ocean  highways. 

The  transportation  problem  has  become  an  interstate  prob- 
lem, and  the  development  and  prosperity  of  the  whole  country 
depends  upon  the  wise  and  proper  solution  of  it. 

Gentlemen  of  the  convention,  the  Atlantic  coast  deeper 
waterways  is  an  assured  fact.  The  Fifty-ninth  Congress 
appropriated  for  the  construction  of  the  Norfolk-Beaufort  link 
of  that  waterway,  in  accordance  with  the  reports  of  the 
engineer  corps,  the  sum  of  five  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dol- 
lars. Upon  that  link  the  lands  have  been  condemned  and  the 
work  is  in  progress.  The  appropriation  of  the  Fifty-ninth 
Congress,  based  upon  previous  surveys  of  the  engineer  corps, 
was  supplemented  by  the  action  of  the  Sixtieth  Congress,  pro- 
viding for  the  •  survey  of  continuous  waterways  inland 
from  Boston  to  Beaufort,  and  from  Beaufort  to  Key  West, 
Fla.    These  surveys  are  now  being  made  by  the  United  States 
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engineers.  The  Acts  of  Congress  are  so  drawn  that  the 
engineers  have  free  hand  to  map  out  the  best  and  most  prac- 
ticable plan  for  a  great  waterway  along  the  Atlantic  coast  from 
Boston  to  Key  West. 

The  land-locked  sounds  and  rivers  of  the  Atlantic  coast  are 
to  be  opened  to  the  commerce  of  the  world,  benefiting  thirty 
million  people  who  have  waited  long  and  patiently  for  better 
facilities  of  commerce  between  themselves,  their  neighbors  on 
the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  coast,  and  across  the  sea.  The  busi- 
ness interests  of  the  entire  Atlantic  seaboard  demand  the 
construction  of  this  waterway.  Having  made  a  start  upon  the 
Norfolk-Beaufort  link,  we  intend  to  let  the  good  work  go  on 
until  every  link  in  the  chain  is  complete.  One  link  is,  and 
shall  be,  as  strong  as  another,  and  we  pledge  our  earnest 
efforts  to  the  construction  of  every  part,  binding  together  in 
one  unbroken  chain  the  people  of  the  Atlantic  seaboard, 
cementing  the  ties  between  New  England,  the  Middle  States 
and  the  people  of  the  South.  There  are  no  sectional  lines  in 
the  waterway  movement.  The  construction  of  this  water- 
way is  in  the  cause  not  only  of  commerce  but  of  humanity. 

The  coast  of  New  England,  stern  and  rock-bound — the  land- 
ing place  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers — is  a  great  menace  to  com- 
merce and  navigation.  Thousands  of  disasters  have  occurred 
upon  Cape  Cod. 

Cape  Hatteras,  upon  the  North  Carolina  coast,  is  like  an 
"Ocean  Blue  Beard,  welcoming  in  the  chambers  of  death  the 
white-winged  brides  of  the  sea." 

The  inland  waterway  would  avoid  the  dangers  of  Cape  Cod 
and  Cape  Hatteras,  loss  of  life  and  property,  reduce  freight 
rates  and  insurance,  and  protect  the  Government  in  time  of 
war.  It  means  millions  of  dollars  to  our  people.  The  dif- 
ference in  freight  rates  on  one  thousand  feet  of  lumber 
shipped  from  North  Carolina  to  the  North  is  as  $2.50  to  $5.50 
in  favor  of  the  inside  passage  The  construction  of  this  water- 
way is  the  very  salvation  of  the  people  of  North  Carolina  and 
Virginia  and  the  Atlantic  seaboard. 

From  the  producer's  and  shipper's  standpoint,  we  must  have 
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water  transportation  because  ships  and  barges  carry  freight 
one-third  and  one-half  less  than  it  can  be  carried  by  rail.  The 
ship  is  also  the  railroad  feeder.  The  railroad  cannot  transport 
the  bulky  freight.  One  is  necessary  to  the  success  of,  and 
supplements,  the  other.  We  must  use,  in  this  day  and  time, 
both  arteries  of  commerce.  The  people  will  approve  the 
expenditure  of  whatever  sum  is  necessary,  for  it  means  the 
development  of  our  commerce  and  a  greater,  more  prosperous 
and  happier  nation.  I  thank  you  for  your  cordial  welcome. 
(Great  applause.) 

LETTERS  OE  REGRET. 

Mr.  MoorE  :  Preceding  the  annual  report  of  the  President, 
I  think  we  ought  to  read  a  few  of  the  very  many  letters  that 
have  been  received  from  distinguished  men  who  are  interested 
in  this  Atlantic  deeper  waterways  movement.  Mr.  Burk  will 
read  these  letters. 

Mr.  Burk  read  the  following  letters : 

speaker's  room, 
house  of  representatives, 
washington,  d.  c. 

Danville,  III.,  November  2,  1909. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Moore  : — On  my  return  from  New  Orleans  today  I 
have  your  favor  of  26th  ult,  reminding  me  of  the  invitation  heretofore 
extended  to  be  the  guest  of  the  Atlantic  Deeper  Waterways  Associa- 
tion at  the  Norfolk  Convention,  November  I7th-20th. 

I  regret  to  say  that  I  shall  not  be  able  to  go  to  Washington  until 
about  the  commencement  of  the  session,  and  between  now  and  that 
time  my  time  is  almost  constantly  taken  by  engagements.  I  regret, 
therefore,  that  it  will  not  be  possible  for  me  to  be  with  you  at  Norfolk. 

Thanking  you  for  the  invitation,  I  am,  with  respect,  etc. 

Yours  truly, 

J.  G.  Cannon. 

Hon.  J.  Hampton  Moore, 
President,  etc., 

Philadelphia,  Pa, 
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ANDREW  CARNEGIE, 
2  EAST  91  ST  STREET, 
NEW  YORK. 

November  2d,  1909. 

Hon.  J.  Hampton  Moore,  President, 

Atlantic  Deeper  Waterways  Association, 

The  Crozer  Building,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Dear  Sir  : — I  am  greatly  honored  by  your  request  to  be  present  when 
the  President  addresses  -.your  convention,  but  I  regret  to  express  my 
inability  to  accept,  having  made  my  arrangements  to  leave  here  on  the 
19th  for  Hampton. 

You  are  engaged  in  good  work ;  money  cannot  be  more  wisely  spent 
than  in  improving  our  waterways.  Especially  should  the  inside  passage 
be  opened  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard. 

With  renewed  thanks,  Very  truly  yours, 

Andrew  Carnegie. 


Vicksburg,  Miss.,  October  28,  1909. 

Dear  Sir  : — I  have  with  much  appreciation  received  your  letter  of 
October  21st,  inviting  me  to  attend  the  convention  of  the  Atlantic 
Deeper  Waterways  Association,  which  will  be  held  in  Norfolk,  Va., 
November  17th  to  20th. 

It  is  impossible  now  for  me,  after  having  been  absent  so  long  a  time 
from  my  office,  to  state  whether  or  not  I  can  attend  the  convention.  It 
will  give  me  great  pleasure  to  do  so  if  it  shall  be  possible,  but  I  fear 
that  matters  pressing  upon  me  at  Washington  will  put  it  out  of  my 
power.  In  view  of  this  uncertainty,  I  would  not  want  to  undertake  to 
make  an  address  of  any  kind.  If  I  find  that  I  can  come,  I  shall  do  so 
for  the  purpose  of  being  instructed  by  those  gentlemen  who  have  given 
this  great  question  thought  and  study.  Yours  very  truly, 

J.  M.  Dickinson. 

Hon.  J.  Hampton  Moore,  President, 

Atlantic  Deeper  Waterways  Association, 

The  Crozer  Building,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


NAVY  DEPARTMENT, 
OEEICE  OE 
THE  ADMIRAL  OE  THE  NAVY, 
MILES  BUILDING 
WASHINGTON. 

September  II,  1909. 
My  Dear  Sir: — Your  very  kind  letter  of  the  9th  instant,  inviting  me 
to  attend  the  annual  convention  of  the  Atlantic  Deeper  Waterways 
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Association,  at  Norfolk,  from  November  I7th-20th,  is  received.  It 
would  afford  me  great  pleasure  to  attend  the  meeting  of  this  Associa- 
tion, having  for  its  object  such  interesting  and  important  work;  but  I 
regret  that  the  state  of  my  health  will  not  permit  me  to  take  part  in 
functions  of  this  kind,  much  as  I  desire  to  do  so.  For  this  reason,  I 
am  compelled  to  decline  the  invitation. 

With  best  wishes  for  a  successful  convention,  I  am, 

Very  truly  yours, 

George  Dewey. 

/.  Hampton  Moore,  Esq.,  President, 

Atlantic  Deeper  Waterways  Association, 

The  Crozer  Building,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


UNITED  STATES  CIRCUIT  COURT  OE  APPEALS, 
THIRD  JUDICIAL  CIRCUIT, 
judge's  CHAMBERS. 

Wilmington,  Del.,  October  8,  1909. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Moore  : — I  have  your  very  kind  letter  of  yesterday, 
asking  me  to  take  part  in  the  Norfolk  convention  of  the  Atlantic 
Deeper  Waterways  Association,  in  the  middle  of  November  next. 

I  am  very  sorry  that  I  cannot  promise  myself  the  pleasure  that  it 
would  give  me  to  attend  this  convention,  but  I  am  now  immersed  in 
the  work  of  the  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals,  which  commenced  its 
October  term  in  Philadelphia  this  week.  We  have  the  heaviest  list  that 
we  have  ever  had,  and  it  will  be  quite  impossible  for  me  to  disengage 
myself  from  it,  so  as  to  attend  the  convention  in  Norfolk. 

I  am  glad  that  the  interest  in  the  general  movement  is  increasing 
under  the  lead  of  the  Association,  of  which  you  are  President.  Noth- 
ing has  come  to  the  front  during  this  generation  that  promises  so  much 
for  the  material  and  commercial  advancement  of  the  country  as  this 
deeper  waterways  project.  The  energies  of  the  people  for  more  than 
thirty  years  past  have  been  directed  to  the  development  of  our  railroad 
system.  During  this  development  the  waterways  were  necessarily 
relegated  to  a  subordinate  place.  The  time  has  now  passed  for  that, 
and  our  congested  railroad  traffic  will  be  relieved  by  a  cheaper  water- 
borne  carriage.  The  necessity  for  this  is  almost  self-evident,  and  land 
and  water  carriage  will  supplement  each  other  to  the  infinite  advantage 
of  all  the  people. 

With  best  wishes  for  the  success  of  your  convention,  and  hearty 
sympathy  with  every  forward  step  of  your  project,  I  remain, 

Yours  very  truly, 

Hon.  J.  Hampton  Moore,  Geo.  Gray. 

Philadelphia. 


\ 
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SOUTHERN  RAILWAY  COMPANY, 

OFFICE  OF  THE  PRESIDENT, 
1300  PENNSYLVANIA  AVENUE. 
WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

September  18,  1909. 

Hon.  J.  Hampton  Moore,  President, 

Atlantic  Deeper  Waterways  Association, 

The  Crozer  Building,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

My  Dear  Sir  : — I  have  received  your  letter  of  the  15th  instant,  invit- 
ing me  to  attend  the  Second  Annual  Convention  of  the  Atlantic  Deeper 
Waterways  Association,  which  will  take  place  at  Norfolk,  November 
17th  to  20th,  and  to  deliver  a  brief  address  on  "Railroads  and  Water- 
ways." 

I  regret  very  much  that  owing  to  engagements  already  entered  into 
in  North  Carolina  and  Tennessee,  which  cannot  be  postponed,  it  will 
be  impossible  for  me  to  be  in  Norfolk  at  any  time  during  the  conven- 
tion. If  it  were  at  all  possible  for  me  to  do  so  I  should  be  glad  to 
attend  the  sessions  of  the  convention  and  to  advocate  to  the  best  of 
my  ability  the  policy  of  carrying  out  an  intelligent  and  comprehensive 
plan  for  the  improvement  of  our  waterways.  As  I  have  frequently  said, 
the  agricultural,  industrial  and  commercial  development  of  any  locality 
and  the  prosperity  of  its  people  depend,  in  very  large  measure,  upon 
the  adequacy  of  the  transportation  facilities  by  which  they  are  served. 
Speaking  especially  for  the  Southern  States,  I  believe  that  there  is  a 
present  economic  need  of  improved  transportation  facilities  both  by 
land  and  by  water. 

I  note  that  my  friend,  Hon.  John  H.  Small,  of  North  Carolina,  was 
kind  enough  to  suggest  to  you  that  I  should  be  invited  to  be  your 
guest  on  this  occasion  and  to  make  the  address  referred  to. 

Please  convey  to  Mr.  Small  an  expression  of  my  high  appreciation 
of  his  kindness  in  making  this  suggestion  and  of  my  regret  at  being 
unable  to  be  present. 

With  best  wishes  for  the  success  of  your  convention,  I  am, 

Yours  very  truly, 

W.  W.  FlNLEY, 

President. 


Mr.  Moore  :  Here  is  a  letter  from  a  member  of  the  National 
Waterways  Association  lately  returned  from  Europe  and  now 
inspecting  with  the  commission  the  upper  Mississippi  River. 
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Mr.  Burk  read  letter  from  Irving  P.  Wanger,  Esq. 

national  waterways  commission, 
washington,  d.  c. 

On  the  Mississippi, 
Approaching  Vicksburg, 

November  14,  1909. 

Hon.  J.  Hampton  Moore, 

Monticello  Hotel,  Norfolk,  Va. 

My  Dear  ColeEaguE: — The  present  inspection,  by  the  National 
Waterways  Commission,  of  the  Mississippi  River,  ends  at  New 
Orleans,  November  16th,  but  a  trip  from  Kansas  City  down  the 
Missouri  River  to  its  mouth  will  prevent  my  return  to  the  Atlantic 
seaboard  until  after  the  adjournment  of  the  Norfolk  convention. 

I  greatly  regret  not  being  able  to  meet  my  fellow  members  of  the 
Atlantic  Deeper  Waterways  Association  at  this  annual  meeting  and 
to  personally  interchange  congratulations  on  the  progress  of  the  move- 
ment for  better  waterways,  whereby  there  will  be  easier,  shorter, 
speedier  and  cheaper  channels  of  trade  between  the  great  cities  and 
communities  adjacent,  of  immense  importance  to  them  and  with  result- 
ing advantages  to  our  entire  country. 

The  slip-shod  methods  and  short-sighted  policies  of  the  past,  of 
municipalities  failing  to  provide  harbors  and  terminal  facilities  for  all 
shippers  upon  equal  terms,  whereby  the  subjects  of  commerce  may  be 
shipped,  received,  stored  and  otherwise  freely  dealt  with,  and  held  or 
forwarded  as  trade  conditions  dictated,  are  to  yield  to  the  wise  and 
only  defensible  policy  of  securing  and  maintaining  these  facilities.  The 
advantages  therefrom  will  be  inestimable. 

Union  will  be  secured  in  the  use  of  railways  and  waterways  and 
transfers  from  each  to  the  other  will  be  in  conformity  with  utility, — 
economy  (which  includes  all  elements  of  time  and  cost  of  transit)  gov- 
erning the  question  of  car  or  boat  carriage,  irrespective  of  the  owner- 
ship of  either.  Toward  that  consummation,  and  the  resulting  advan- 
tages to  all  our  people,  the  Atlantic  Deeper  Waterways  Association 
will  very  substantially  aid. 

With  heartiest  good  wishes, 

Yours  sincerely, 

Irving  P.  Wanger. 


Mr.  Moorf,  :  The  Governor  of  Virginia  will  participate  in 
the  President  Day  exercises,  but  a  new  Governor  has  been 
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elected  by  the  State  of  Virginia.  The  Honorable  William 
Hodges  Mann  will  join  us  to-morrow. 

Mr.  Moore  :  The  rule  of  this  Association  is  that  speakers 
shall  be  limited  to  twenty  minutes.  The  publication  of  the 
proceedings  will  include  all  matter  over  and  above  twenty 
minutes,  but  it  is  expected  that  the  speakers  will  be  limited  to 
twenty  minutes.  It  may  be,  however,  that  an  exception  will 
have  to  be  made  in  the  case  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  also  in  that  of  the  President  of  this  Association, 
who  is  about  to  make  his  report.  We  presidents  must  stand 
together.  I  want  to  say  in  this  connection  that  we  shall  have  a 
discussion  after  the  various  sessions  of  the  convention,  but 
this  will  be  under  the  five-minute  rule,  because  the  success  of 
the  conventions  heretofore  held  has  been  brought  about  by 
keeping  the  proceedings  moving  according  to  schedule. 

ANNUAL  ADDRESS  OF  THE  PRESIDENT. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Convention: 

A  steadily  increasing  wave  of  popular  interest  in  the  develop- 
ment of  our  harbors  and  inland  waterways  has  marked  the 
year  since  our  Baltimore  convention  of  November,  1908,  and 
has  justified  the  wisdom  and  timeliness  of  the  formation  in 
Philadelphia,  in  November,  1907,  of  the  Atlantic  Deeper 
Waterways  Association.  In  the  United  States,  in  addition  to 
our  splendid  natural  harbors  along  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
coasts,  and  on  the  lakes  and  the  gulf  (although,  in  view  of  the 
superior  facilities  of  foreign  ports,  it  is  fair  to  say  we  have  not 
made  the  most  of  them),  we  have  50,000  miles  of  inland 
rivers,  the  improvement  of  which  for  the  encouragement  of 
the  growing  commerce  and  industries  of  our  land,  is  urged 
as  a  part  of  the  governmental  function.  There  is,  indeed,  a 
substantial  and  far-reaching  demand  for  an  equitable  and  com- 
prehensive plan  of  waterway  development  as  it  affects  trans- 
portation, a  problem  which,  since  the  passage  of  the  tariff  bill 
by  the  recent  extraordinary  session  of  Congress,  has  taken 
rank  as  of  equal,  if  not  of  greater  immediate  import,  than 
the  establishment  of  a  safe  and  stable  currency.    This  demand 
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arises  partly  from  the  realization  that  while  we  have  neglected 
the  inland  waterways  of  our  own  land,  foreign  countries,  driven 
by  experience  and  necessity,  have  utilized  their  waterways  to 
the  great  advantage  and  convenience  of  the  people  and  to  the 
enrichment  of  the  State ;  but  more  directly  is  it  due  to  the 
acute  pressure  our  rapidly  advancing  population,  with  all  its 
varied  activities;  has  made  upon  the  existing  common  carriers. 
Great  as  are  our  railroads,  carrying  vastly  more  tonnage  than 
those  of  any  other  country  in  the  world,  and  with  mileage 
greater  than  that  of  all  Europe  combined,  they  have  yet  been 
unable  to  keep  up  with  the  productive  power  of  the  people. 

RAILROADS  UNDER  HEAVY  PRESSURE. 

The  condition  is  one  which  affects  not  only  the  congested 
centers  along  the  Atlantic  coast,  or  in  bottled-up  New  Eng- 
land, but  prevails  in  the  Middle  West  and  on  the  Pacific  coast, 
where  only  recently,  during  the  Alaska- Yukon-Pacific  Exposi- 
tion, the  limited  carrying  capacity  of  the  railroads  was  painfully 
evident  to  travelers  who  failed  to  make  their  reservations  in 
advance. 

In  Southern  States,  where  the  spirit  of  progress  has  again 
invited  attention  to  the  rich  and  varied  resources  of  the 
country,  where  it  is  proudly  contended  as,  for  instance,  at  the 
recent  National  Farmers'  Congress  at  Raleigh,  that  "North 
Carolina  is  now  equipped  with  manufactories  to  consume  her 
entire  crop  of  cotton,"  there  is  no  variation  from  the  general 
trend.  The  presentiment  of  hopefulness,  of  renewed  com- 
mercial activity,  of  returning  prosperity,  is  omnipresent;  it 
manifests  itself  in  orders  placed  with  the  workers  in  iron  and 
steel;  with  the  car  and  locomotive  builders,  and  in  appeals  for 
capital  to  build  new  roads,  to  enter  new  fields  and  create  new 
markets ;  but,  notwithstanding  it  all,  the  specter  of  the  car 
shortage  of  1907  is  again  in  evidence — indeed,  has  passed 
beyond  the  spectral  stage. 

From  all  quarters  the  indications  are  that  the  tremendous 
productive  power  of  our  90,000,000  of  people  in  factory,  farm 
and  mine,  aroused  to  a  full  appreciation  of  their  opportunities, 
will  soon  bear  down  upon  the  railroad  system  of  this  country, 
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mighty  as  it  is,  until  it  shall  stagger  under  the  weight  of  its 
terrific  load. 

WATERWAYS  A  RELIEF"  MEASURE. 

In  large  measure  the  people  have  awakened  to  the  menace 
of  this  impending  situation.  What  if  the  railroads  can  not 
move  the  products  of  industry  and  of  agriculture?  What  if 
the  crisis  comes  and  the  railroads  are  again  limited  in  their 
capacity  to  move  the  freight?  Under  the  pressure  of  1907 
the  railroads  groaned  and  crops  perished  in  the  field.  The 
producer  of  1909  and  of  the  future  must  get  to  market,  and  if 
the  railroad  shall  be  incapable  of  serving  Mm,  he  must  find 
relief  in  some  other  zvay.  The  preparation  of  the  waterways 
for  public  service  in  this  respect  can  not  be  regarded  as  hostile 
to  the  railroads,  unless  it  be  assumed  that  the  railroads  have 
the  right  to  limit  to  their  own  carrying  capacity  the  productive 
power  of  the  people.  So  far  as  I  have  observed,  the  best  rail- 
road thought  of  the  country  does  not  contend  for  such  a  doc- 
trine, but,  on  the  contrary,  welcomes  the  use  of  waterways  for 
transportation  purposes  as  a  measure  of  relief,  particularly  with 
respect  to  the  separation  of  bulky  matter  from  the  passenger 
and  high-grade  freight  service.  If,  as  is  the  fact,  every  ocean- 
going vessel  must  bring  to  or  take  from  the  railroad  new  busi- 
ness, and  every  connecting  inland  barge  or  steamer  must  feed 
it,  there  would  seem  to  be  small  ground  for  railroad  opposition 
to  the  opening  up  of  the  country's  waterways. 

THE  PROBLEM  A  CENTURY  OLD. 

The  problem  of  the  Washingtons,  the  Gallatins  and  the 
Monroes  was  to  provide  the  earlier  settlers  of  this  country 
with  waterway  transportation.  They  had  no  railroads.  The 
Clintons  and  other  active  spirits  of  a  century  ago  were  the 
waterway  executors  of  our  Colonial  forefathers.  They  were 
the  promoters  and  capitalists  who  made  it  possible  by  canal 
construction  to  get  to  the  Great  Lakes,  to  reach  the  interior 
along  the  Southern  rivers,  and  to  connect  up  the  cities  of  the 
seaboard.  In  the  third  decade  of  the  last  century,  the  railroad 
made  its  appearance,  and  the  decline  of  the  canal  set  in.  From 
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that  time  on  the  inland  waterways  of  the  Bast  coast  have 
remained  substantially  as  they  were  in  the  beginning,  or  have 
fallen  into  disuse.  As  some  new  method  of  public  utility  pre- 
sents superior  advantages  over  the  old,  it  is  but  natural  that 
the  latter  shall  give  way  to  the  'general  convenience,  and  so  it 
was  with  the  Eastern  waterways.  But  coincident  with 
Eastern  approval  of  the  railroad  was  the  gradual  drift  of 
population  to  the  Middle  and  extreme  West — a  drift  that 
continued  so  steadily  that  in  1880  it  had  outstripped  the  popu- 
lation of  the  original  States.  Few  Eastern  people  of  to-day, 
living  their  lives  in  old,  familiar  settlements  in  any  one  of  the 
original  States,  have  any  conception  whatever  of  the  amazing 
growth  of  the  new  area  west  of  us,  which,  when  the  census  of 
1900  was  taken,  was  found  to  contain  a  population  exceeding 
that  of  the  original  area  by  more  them  p, 000,000  souls.  That 
increase  of  Western  population  has  been  fully  sustained  during 
the  past  nine  years,  and  is  expected  to  show  a  greater  pro- 
portionate advance  when  the  census  of  1910  shall  have  been 
completed. 

DRIFT  Q3?  POPULATION  WESTWARD. 

In  many  ways  the  drift  of  population  westward  asserts 
itself.  In  men,  and  money,  and  enterprises ;  in  agriculture 
and  manufactures,  the  West  has  grown  to  giant  size.  In 
national  legislation  it  has  come  to  be  a  powerful,  if  not  a\ 
dominant  factor. 

There  are  more  than  30,000,000  people  along  the  Atlantic 
seaboard ;  we  have  been  first  in  commercial  and  industrial 
importance;  in  four  of  our  custom  houses  alone  we  collect  80 
per  cent,  of  all  the  customs  revenues  of  the  country,  and  it  is 
fair  to  assume  that  we  should  have  given  attention  to  our 
harbors  and  inland  waterways,  upon  which  so  much  of  our 
strength  depends.  This  we  should  have  done,  if  only  to  save 
life  and  property ;  if  only  to  aid  our  navy  in  the  event  of  war ; 
if  only  to  open  up  new  territory  for  the  promotion  of  industry 
and  the  relief  of  our  congested  centers  of  population.  But 
an  inquiry  into  the  conditions  as  they  exist  does  not  show 
this  to  be  the  case.    We  have  gone  on  with  our  great  enter- 
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prises,  but  we  have  not  built  for  the  future  as  our  more  wide- 
awake friends  of  other  sections  of  the  country  have  been  doing. 
Our  Eastern  waterways  have  remained  much  as  their  founders 
left  them.  Cape  Cod  Canal,  with  its  prospect  of  saving  hun- 
dreds of  vessels  and  thousands  of  lives,  has  only  been  com- 
menced by  private  enterprise  after  an  agitation  of  two 
hundred  years.  The  Delaware  &  Raritan  Canal,  with  its  vast 
possibilities,  linking  up  New  York,  Philadelphia  and  points 
beyond,  remains  substantially  as  it  was  in  the  days  when  the 
first  railroads  made  their  appearance  in  this  country.  The 
Chesapeake  &  Delaware  Canal — a  13-mile  channel — which 
saves  an  outside  sailing  distance  from  Philadelphia  to  Balti- 
more of  325  miles,  is  in  practically  the  same  condition  it  was 
when  in  1829,  before  the  days  of  the  modern  steam  shovel, 
it  was  completed  by  hand  labor  and  turned  over  to  its  stock- 
holders. The  Dismal  Swamp  Canal,  a  dream  of  the  "Father 
of  his  Country,"  and  in  which  he  was  a  stockholder,  has  sub- 
stantially the  same  width  and  depth  it  had  before  the  use  of 
steam  as  a  motive  power. 

WESTERN  HUSTLE  ADMIRED. 

It  is  with  no  spirit  of  envy,  but  rather  in  admiration  of 
the  aggressive  qualities  of  our  Western  brethren,  that  atten- 
tion is  called  to  relevant  facts.  The  Pacific  country  beyond 
the  Rockies  is  growing  by  leaps  and  bounds.  In  its  coastal 
needs  and  relations  it  has  much  in  common  with  the  Atlantic 
seaboard,  but  its  total  population  at  the  present  time  is  prob- 
ably not  in  excess  of  5,000,000.  The  greater  proportion  of  our 
national  population  to-day  is  in  the  Middle  West,  that  pros- 
perous and  fertile  area  drained  by  the  Mississippi  and  its 
tributaries,  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  west  of  the  Appa- 
lachian chain.  Included  in  this  area  are  the  approaches  to 
the  Great  Lakes  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  It  is  to  this  section 
that  in  recent  years  the  attention  of  the  Government  has  been 
largely  drawn.  It  is  here  that  from  one-third  to  one-half  of 
x  all  the  national  appropriations  for  rivers  and  harbors  have 
been  spent,  while  the  Atlantic  coast  has  obtained  but  one- 
fourth  of  the  total  from  the  beginning. 
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The  patriotic  red  blood  of  every  true  American  must  tingle 
at  the  prospect  of  a  deepened  Mississippi,  with  its  possibilities 
for  commercial  expansion  north  and  south.  With  its  tribu- 
taries, the  great  ''father  of  waters"  drains  all  of  the  area  of 
the  Middle  West,  as  it  has  been  described.  Once  opened  and 
deepened  and  in  operation  to  the  full  extent  of  its  carrying 
power,  it  would  seem  to  furnish  the  one  great  excuse  for  the 
construction  of  the  Panama  Canal,  but  before  it  is  undertaken 
in  its  entirety,  it  is  only  reasonable  that  we  should  inquire  into 
the  effect  of  so  stupendous  a  work,  as  it  affects  the  develop- 
ment of  inland  waterways  along  the  Pacific  and  Atlantic  coasts. 
The  people  of  the  Middle  West  are  alive  and  aggressive. 
They  believe  in  great  undertakings,  and  are  not  afraid  to 
assume  them. 

COLUMBIA  AND  DELAWARE  COMPARED. 

Neither  is  the  Pacific  coast  oblivious  of  its  necessities.  The 
single  instance  of  the  Columbia  River,  an  historic  stream 
which  drains  the  "Northwest  Empire,"  is  sufficient  for  illus- 
trative purposes.  The  four  rapidly  growing  States  that  drain 
into  the  Columbia,  or  its  tributaries,  are  possessed  in  the  aggre- 
gate of  a  population  not  greater  than  that  of  the  single  city  of 
Philadelphia,  and  yet,  while  the  Government  has  been  making 
appropriations  to  improve  the  Delaware  River  and  its 
approaches  since  1836,  the  Columbia  River,  the  improvement 
of  which  began  along  about  1871,  has  secured  from  the  Gov- 
ernment larger  appropriations  on  its  annual  commerce  of 
4,000,000  tons  than  the  Delaware  has  for  its  tonnage  in  excess 
of  21,000,000.  The  difference  in  collections  at  the  custom 
house  is  as  between  $1,000,000  and  $20,000,000  per  annum. 
What  the  Government  has  spent  to  improve  the  Columbia 
River  and  to  provide  for  the  future  of  its  commerce  has  been 
equal  in  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  to  all  the  money  that  has 
ever  been  spent  by  the  Government  upon  all  the  rivers  of  New 
England,  with  the  Hudson  above  New  York  thrown  in. 

THE  MISSISSIPPI  PROJECT  FORMIDABLE. 

We  have  watched  with  public-spiritedness  the  progress  of 
the  President's  trip  along  the  Mississippi  from  St.  Louis  to 
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New  Orleans.  In  spite  of  an  adverse  -finding  of  the  army 
engineers,  the  advocates  of  a  14-foot  channel  from  the  lakes 
to  the  gulf  have  renewed  their  demand  for  the  improvement, 
and  they  believe  they  have  the  power  to  obtain  it.  A  recur- 
rence to  the  report  of  the  engineers  is  most  illuminating  as  it 
contrasts  the  activities  of  our  friends  of  the  Middle  West  with 
those  of  the  Atlantic  seaboard.  Not  the  whole  project  from 
the  lakes  to  the  gulf  was  reported  upon  by  the  engineers ; 
not  the  full  length  of  2,500  miles  from  mouth  to  source,  but 
merely  that  important  1,200-mile  section  from  St.  Louis  to 
New  Orleans.  The  cost  of  that  section,  according  to  the 
engineers,  would  be  no  less  than  $128,600,000 — more  than 
the  Government  has  spent  upon  the  whole  Atlantic  seaboard 
from  the  beginning.  They  said  the  maintenance  cost  would 
be  $6,500,000  per  annum.  This  is  three  times  as  much  as 
has  been  spent  in  improving  the  harbor  of  Norfolk,  and  is 
sufficient,  if  we  view  it  in  another  way,  to  deepen  an  inside 
passage  for  coastwise  trade  from  Norfolk,  south  through  the 
Carolinas  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  safe  below  Hatteras,  a  link 
of  our  hoped-for  inland  chain  that  would  open  up  for  culti- 
vation and  investment  as  fertile  a  country  as  the  sun  ever 
shone  upon.  One  year's  maintenance  of  the  lower  Mississippi 
at  the  cost  suggested  would  wipe  out  the  cost  of  carrying  Jack- 
sonville via  St.  Johns  River  to  the  sea,  and  would  nearly  square 
the  Government's  Savannah  River  appropriation  account  back 
to  the  early  period  of  1828. 

The  present  importance  of  the  Mississippi  as  a  commercial 
proposition  was  indicated  by  the  engineer's  report.  Quoting 
the  figures  for  1906,  they  found  "the  entire  commerce  of  the 
Mississippi  River  system,  including  all  tributaries  except  the 
Ohio"  to  amount  to  4,304,288  tons.  This  tonnage  of  the  entire 
Mississippi  River  system,  barring  the  Ohio,  is  about  equal  to 
that  of  the  Columbia  River,  but  it  is  woefully  less  than  that  of 
either  of  the  Atlantic  ports  of  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia, 
Baltimore  or  Norfolk,  and  is  hard  pressed  by  Savannah  and 
Jacksonville.  It  is  about  one-third  the  extent  of  the  commerce 
upon  the  Harlem  River,  an  eight-mile  stream  connecting  the 
East  River  with  the  Hudson,  and  about  one-quarter  the  extent 
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of  the  commerce  in  ipod  ( the  same  year  for  which  the 
Mississippi  River  figures  zvere  taken)  of  the  Arthur  Kill,  a 
12-mile  stream  which  separates  Staten  Island  from  the  State 
of  New  Jersey.  The  Harlem  River  has  had  spent  upon  it 
about  $1,500,000,  and  the  Arthur  Kill  had  been  improved  by 
the  Government  up  to  June,  1908,  at  an  expense  of  $341,000. 
The  annual  maintenance  cost  for  this  small  channel,  doing  four 
times  the  business  of  the  entire  Mississippi  system,  is  estimated 
at  $5,000  per  annum. 

AN  ILLUSTRATION — EAST  AND  WEST. 

Let  us  take  another  illustration.  In  the  last  session  of 
Congress  our  wide-awake  friends  of  the  Middle  West  pre- 
sented, amongst  other  bills  for  waterway  improvements,  one 
that  contemplated  the  appropriation  of  $20,000,000  for  con- 
tinuing work  upon  the  upper  Mississippi  from  the  mouth  of 
the  Missouri,  a  distance  of  about  800  miles,  to  St.  Paul.  The 
commerce  of  this  part  of  the  Mississippi  River  is  not  extensive, 
much  of  it  is  for  the  encouragement  of  the  logging  trade,  and 
yet  under  the  continuing  contract  system  consideration  of  this 
project  has  been  approved.  //  $20,000,000  were  appro- 
priated by  the  Government  for  the  taking  over  of  the  Chesa- 
peake &  Delaware  Canal,  in  accordance  with  the  report  of  the 
Agnus  Commission,  the  Government  would  provide  a  channel 
of  sufficient  depth  to  accommodate  inland  the  vast  commerce 
of  ihe  Atlantic  coast;  to  permit  of  the  passage  of  ocean  liners 
via  the  Delaware  into  the  Chesapeake  Bay,  or  from  Hampton 
Roads  north;  it  would  provide  for  itself  the  best  avenue  for 
war  vessels  of  the  greatest  depth  and  beam,  that  the  strategy 
of  our  naval  experts  could  desire.  If  it  is  fair  that  one  sec- 
tion of  the  Mississippi  River  shall  be  considered  for  enough 
money  to  take  over  and  modernize  the  Chesapeake  &  Dela- 
ware Canal,  why  should  we  not  place  the  facts  fairly  before 
the  country  and  ask  for  simple  justice? 

CONGRESS  COMMITTEES  ANALYZED. 

Take  another  view  of  the  situation — and  this  with  no  intent 
to  reflect  upon  the  able  members  of  the  House  from  other 
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sections  of  the  country,  who  strive  mightily  for  their  own 
constituencies,  and  who  are  right  in  doing  so.  In  the  make-up 
of  the  new  Rivers  and  Harbors  Committee — except  as  all 
members  are  expected  to  deal  equitably  with  all  sections  of 
the  country — there  is  no  representative  of  the  Atlantic  coast 
south  of  Boston  and  north  of  South  Carolina*  Two  of  the 
20  members  are  assigned  to  the  area  west  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, and  four  to  the  region  east  of  the  Appalachian  chain 
(one  from  Massachusetts  and  one  each  from  South  Carolina, 
Georgia  and  Florida).  The  remaining  14  reside  within  the 
area  of  the  Mississippi  and  its  tributaries  and  the  lakes  and 
the  gulf.  The  composition  of  the  National  Waterways  Com- 
mission, which  is  to  report  a  comprehensive  waterways  plan 
to  Congress,  shows  the  same  deference  to  the  growth  and 
increasing  population  of  the  newer  country.  Of  the  12  mem- 
bers of  that  commission  from  both  Senate  and  House,  one  is 
from  the  Pacific  coast,  four  from  the  Atlantic,  including  a 
member  from  Pennsylvania  (intervening  between  representa- 
tives of  New  Hampshire  and  North  Carolina),  and  seven  from 
the  lakes  and  gulf  and  Mississippi  area. 

It  readily  appears  from  the  make-up  of  these  two  important 
bodies  that  the  future  of  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  so  far  as  it  is 
affected  by  the  work  of  the  Waterways  Commission  and  of  the 
Rivers  and  Harbors  Committee,  is  largely  dependent  upon  the 
broad-mindedness  of  the  distinguished  members  from  the 
interior,  who  will  be  expected  to  deal  as  fairly  with  the  Atlantic 
seaboard  as  they  do  with  their  own  section  of  the  country. 

ASSOCIATION  HAS  MADE  PROGRESS/ 

Thus  far  since  the  formation  of  the  Atlantic  Deeper  Water- 
ways Association  we  have  reason  for  congratulation  upon  the 


*  This  statement,  of  course,  deals  with  geographical  conditions.  Mr. 
Alexander,  Chairman  of  the  Rivers  and  Harbors  Committee,  is  credited 
to  New  York  State  but  resides  at  Buffalo,  on  Lake  Erie.  Mr.  Tener, 
a  member  of  the  committee,  belongs  to  Pennsylvania,  but  resides  at 
Charleroi,  West  of  the  Alleghenies  in  the  Valley  of  the  Ohio.  The 
Lakes  to  the  Gulf  area  is  presumed  to  include  the  Great  Lakes  and  the 
Ohio  River.— J.  H.  M. 
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progress  made  Since  the  Baltimore  convention  there  has 
been  a  decided  awakening  of  interest  along  the  coast.  In  the 
Rivers  and  Harbors  Bill,  approved  March  3,  1909,  Congress 
not  only  provided  for  the  appointment  of  the  National  Water- 
ways Commission  to  investigate  ''questions  pertaining  to 
waterways  transportation  and  the  improvement  of  waterways, 
and  to  recommend  to  Congress  such  action  as  it  may  deem 
best  upon  these  subjects,"  but  it  favorably  considered  the  claims 
of  our  association  as  agreed  upon  at  Baltimore,  appropriating 
$ioo}ooo  to  cover  the  expenses  of  a  survey  for  a  continuous 
inland  waterway  along  the  Atlantic  coast.  That  authorization 
was  a  distinct  recognition  of  the  work  of  this  association,  and 
was  indeed  more  generous  than  had  been  contemplated  by  the 
preliminary  survey  bills  introduced  by  Mr.  Small,  of  North 
Carolina,  and  myself.  The  bill  introduced  by  me,  as  you  were 
advised  at  Baltimore,  provided  for  a  maximum  depth  of  16 
feet  from  Boston  to  Beaufort,  N.  C,  and  Mr.  Small's  bill, 
carrying  the  project  from  Beaufort  to  Key  West,  provided  for 
a  maximum  uniform  depth  of  9  feet,  these  two  maximums 
having  been  previously  submitted  to  Mr.  Burton,  the  then 
chairman  of  the  Rivers  and  Harbors  Committee,  as  reasonable, 
and  so  far  as  a  beginning  was  concerned,  gauged  to  the  rela- 
tive commercial  necessities  of  the  country  traversed  by  them. 

CONGRESS  AUTHORIZED  SURVEY. 

But  Congress  also  framed  its  authorization  so  that  the  War 
Department  was  directed  to  report  upon  a  maximum  depth  of 
25  feet  from  Boston  to  Beaufort,  and  of  12  feet  from  Beaufort 
to  Key  West,  providing  wisely  (in  the  judgment  of  Mr.  Small 
and  your  president)  that  the  engineers  should  report  upon 
((such  lesser  depths  along  any  section  or  sections  of  said  water- 
way as  may  be  found  to  be  sufficient  for  commercial,  naval  or 
military  purposes."  The  act  further  authorized  an  extension 
of  the  survey  across  the  Peninsula  of  Florida,  at  a  maximum 
depth  of  12  feet,  and  from  St.  George's  Sound  on  the  west 
coast  of  Florida,  along  the  north  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
to  the  Mississippi  River  at  a  depth  of  9  feet. 

Immediately  following  the  passage  of  the  act,  boards  of 
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officers  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers  of  the  United  States  Army 
were  appointed  to  take  up  the  survey  work,  dividing  their  area 
into  three  parts.  First,  for  "a  continuous  inland  waterway 
from  Boston,  Mass.,  to  Beaufort,  N.  C." ;  second,  for  "a 
continuous  inland  waterway  from  Beaufort,  N.  C,  to  Key 
West,  Fla.,  and  across  the  State  of  Florida,"  and,  third 
(although  neither  it  nor  the  across-Florida  cut  are  directly 
a  part  of  the  work  of  the  Atlantic  Deeper  Waterways  Asso- 
ciation), for  "a  continuous  inland  waterway  along  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico  from  St.  George's  Sound,  Fla.,  to  New  Orleans, 
La.,  and  thence  from  the  Mississippi  River  to  the  Rio  Grande." 

ENGINEERS  AT  WORK  ON  SURVEY. 

The  survey  along  the  coast  from  Boston  to  Key  West  is  of 
itself  a  stupendous  work,  involving  borings  and  field  work  over 
a  continuous  route  inland  approximating  1,500  miles  in  length, 
in  addition  to  the  examination  of  such  lateral  lines  as  might 
be  regarded  worthy  of  consideration.  Most  of  this  area  has 
been  covered  by  the  officers  of  your  association  at  such  times 
during  the  year  1908  and  1909  as  the  inspections  could  con- 
veniently be  made,  and  without  intending  to  anticipate  what 
the  engineers  may  have  to  report,  it  appears  to  your  president 
to  be  his  duty  to  say  that,  so  far  as  he  has  observed  and  is 
informed,  the  entire  project  is  feasible,  presenting  no  difficulties 
that  modern  engineering  can  not  readily  overcome,  and  in  view 
of  the  present  and  future  commercial  necessities  of  the  Atlantic 
seaboard,  it  deserves  the  immediate  and  generous  endorsement 
of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

ALTERNATE  ESTIMATES  ASKED. 

In  furtherance  of  this  belief,  your  president,  accompanied 
by  Mr.  Small,  of  North  Carolina,  appeared  before  the  engineers 
at  a  meeting  held  in  Norfolk,  explaining  to  them  the  views 
of  the  association  and  urging  in  particular  that  report  be  made 
not  alone  upon  the  cost  of  the  maximum  depths  proposed,  but 
of  lesser  depths,  so  that  the  whole  project,  or  any  part  of  it 
where  a  beginning  shall  be  made,  will  not  be  prejudiced  by 
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the  weight  of  a  lump  estimate  at  the  beginning  for  the  whole 
project  at  the  maximum  width  and  depth. 

Most  of  the  work  of  the  engineers  along  the  1,500  miles 
from  Boston  to  Key  West  has  been  completed,  but  it  is 
problematical  whether  they  will  be  able  to  finish  their  work  in 
time  to  present  a  full  report  to  the  incoming  Congress.  Since 
the  future  action  of  Congress  with  regard  to  the  Atlantic 
project  is  primarily  dependent  upon  the  report  of  the  engineers, 
it  can  readily  be  seen  that  the  work  of  the  Atlantic  Deeper 
Waterways  Association  in  properly  educating  the  people  of 
the  seaboard  to  the  importance  of  further  and  continuous 
activity  in  this  regard  is  not  completed. 

ROUTES  INSPECTED  AND  WORK  DONE. 

Throughout  the  year  just  closed  your  officers  have  endeav- 
ored, so  far  as  their  time  and  the  resources  of  the  association 
would  permit,  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  boards  of  trade  and 
chambers  of  commerce  of  the  Atlantic  coast  and  to  co-operate 
with  the  general  movement  for  the  improvement  of  the  water- 
ways of  the  country.  Fraternal  relations  have  been  maintained 
with  existing  associations  and  with  the  National  Rivers  and 
Harbors  Congress.  Inspections  of  the  coast,  supplementing 
those  previously  made,  have  covered  the  Cape  Cod  district 
and  those  of  the  North  Carolina  waters  to  the  new  cut  at 
Beaufort.  On  several  of  these  inspections  your  officers  were 
fortunate  in  securing  the  presence  of  members  of  Congress, 
including  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Rivers  and  Har- 
bors Committee,  Hon.  DeAlva  S.  Alexander,  of  New  York. 
Many  meetings  have  been  addressed  at  points  along  the  coast. 
The  membership  of  the  association  has  materially  increased, 
and  in  most  respects  the  progress  has  been  satisfactory.  The 
resolution  which  received  approval  at  Baltimore,  providing  for 
an  invitation  through  the  Secretary  of  State  to  the  Permanent 
International  Association  of  Congresses  of  Navigation  to  hold 
their  first  convention  upon  American  soil,  was  presented  to 
and  passed  by  the  House,  but  failed  of  passage  in  the  Senate. 
Your  officers,  as  well  as  those  of  the  National  Rivers  and 
Harbors  Congress,  believed  that  the  coming  of  this  great 
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congress  to  the  United  States  would  have  a  beneficial  effect 
upon  the  waterway  movement  in  this  country. 

APPEAL  TO  EASTERN  BUSINESS  MEN. 

Leaving  to  the  secretary-treasurer  to  report  to  this  asso- 
ciation the  details  of  the  year's  work,  I  now  bring  fairly  and 
squarely  to  the  notice  of  this  distinguished  body  of  delegates 
the  importance  of  earnest,  persistent  and  self-sacrificing 
endeavor  to  obtain  for  the  Atlantic  seaboard  that  consideration 
at  the  hands  of  Congress  which  it  seems  to  rightly  deserve. 
It  requires  attention — the  giving,  if  you  please,  a  little  of  the 
valuable  time  of  a  business  man  to  the  future  advantages  of 
business.  It  is  not  the  work  of  the  Congressman  alone; 
the  business  man  must  help. 

How  long  is  the  self-satisfied  Bast  to  lumber  along  in  the 
old-fashioned  way?  How  long  are  we  to  contribute  to  the 
upbuilding  of  other  sections  of  the  country,  while  we  con- 
tinually overlook  our  own?  There  is  not  so  much  to  fear 
from  the  aggression  of  the  interior  as  there  is  from  our  own 
indifference  and  lethargy.  Personally  I  applaud  those  who 
are  not  afraid  of  big  undertakings  in  this  country.  If  the 
men  of  the  interior  are  successful  in  their  great  enterprises, 
we  ought  at  least  to  endeavor  to  keep  abreast  of  them.  We 
have  permitted  our  inland  waterways  to  silt  up,  while  they  have 
only  begun  to  develop  theirs. 

NO  DEPTH  EOR  TORPEDO  BOATS. 

It  has  been  but  a  few  months  since  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  proposed  to  send  four  torpedo  boats  from  the  navy 
yard  at  Philadelphia  to  the  navy  yard  at  Charleston.  I  asked 
that  these  boats  be  sent  through  the  inside  passage.  They 
were  small  craft  and  were  not  calculated  to  withstand  the 
storms  of  Cape  Hatteras.  The  Secretary  answered  that  he 
desired  to  send  the  boats  through  the  inland  waterways,  but 
that  they  drew  too  much  water  to  pass  through  the  Chesapeake 
&  Delaware  Canal  and  the  canals  below  Norfolk.  Then, 
again,  there  was  no  outlet  at  Beaufort,  below  Hatteras,  suffi- 
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cient  to  enable  the  passage  of  these  vessels  out  of  the  North 
Carolina  sounds.  They  were  sent  outside,  and  in  a  few  days 
the  newspapers,  under  startling  headlines,  announced  that 
these  valuable  vessels  of  the  Government  had  been  driven  back 
from  Cape  Hatteras,  had  returned  to  Norfolk  for  repairs  and 
in  order  that  some  of  the  men  might  be  taken  off  and  sent 
to  the  hospital. 

THREE  HUNDRED  YEARS  BEHIND. 

It  has  been  but  a  few  weeks  since  the  officers  of  this  asso- 
ciation, desiring  to  add  to  the  features  of  the  Norfolk  con- 
vention, as  well  as  to  present  appropriate  object  lessons  of 
progress  in  shipbuilding,  undertook  to  arrange  for  the  passage 
of  the  "Half  Moon"  and  "Clermont"  from  the  scene  of  the 
Hudson  River  celebration,  through  the  inland  waters  to  Hamp- 
ton Roads.  What  did  we  encounter?  The  "Half  Moon" 
model  of  a  Dutch  vessel  built  in  1609,  and  the  "Clermont/" 
model  of  the  first  little  Fulton  steamboat  built  in  1807,  were 
unable,  by  reason  of  depth  and  beam,  to  pass  through  Atlantic 
coast  canals  in  this  year  of  our  greatest  progress,  1909.  We 
were  from  100  to  300  years  behind  the  times. 

With  these  shameful  facts  before  us,  what  are  we  to  say  of 
freight  rates  with  which  we  still  contend,  though  we  seem  to 
be  content?  Isn't  it  something  to  the  business  man  that  he 
could  ship  a  ton  of  clay  from  Liverpool  to  Baltimore  at  less 
than  one-half  the  cost  he  could  ship  it  by  rail  from  Trenton 
to  Baltimore?  Isn't  it  something  to  the  shipper  of  lumber 
that  he  is  utterly  unable  to  round  Cape  Hatteras  at  certain 
periods  of  the  year,  when  he  could  use  the  inside  waterways 
all  the  year?  Isn't  it  something  to  the  business  man  that 
the  freight  upon  lumber  from  North  Carolina  to  Philadelphia 
is  from  $2  to  $3  per  1,000  feet  less  by  a  completed  inside 
waterway  than  it  is  by  an  outside  dangerous  passage,  with 
its  attendant  risk  and  cost  of  insurance? 

the  farmer  aeeected  too. 

Isn't  it  something  to  the  farmer  of  the  South  that  the  freight 
rate  upon  fertilizer,  if  he  had  a  completed  waterway  to  Wil- 
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mington,  would  be  $1.30  per  ton  of  2,240  pounds,  as  against 
$4.80  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds  by  rail?  Isn't  it  something  to 
the  busy  man  of  the  East  that  he  should  reduce  his  charges 
and  improve  his  service?  Isn't  it  something  to  him  if,  by  a 
little  interest  in  the  waterway  movement,  he  should  be  able 
to  open  up  new  country  and  widen  the  market  for  his  output? 
Wouldn't  it  be  something  to  him?  And  then,  again,  with  the 
advent  of  the  motor  boat,  coming  with  the  permanence  that 
characterizes  the  automobile,  is  it  not  incumbent  upon  us  ta 
provide  the  means  by  which  the  inland  waters  may  be  navi- 
gated, just  as  it  is  important  that  we  should  have  good  roads 
to  facilitate  the  operation  of  the  wagon  and  the  automobile? 

Grateful  to  those  progressive  and  far-sighted  men  from 
Maine  to  Florida  who  have  thus  far  co-operated  in  advancing 
the  work  of  the  association,  I  submit  the  foregoing  questions 
to  the  average  business  man  of  the  East,  who  has  given  no 
thought  whatever  to  the  important  problem  of  waterway  devel- 
opment. Do  not  these  questions  fairly  apply  to  him,  and  is  it 
not  reasonable  that  in  a  matter  relating  so  pointedly  to  his  own 
future  success,  his  co-operation  and  support  should  be  forth- 
coming? 

Mr.  Moore's  report  was  frequently  interrupted  by  applause, 
and  when  he  came  on  the  platform  to  make  his  report  he  was 
unable  to  proceed  for  several  minutes  owing  to  the  continuous 
applause  of  the  delegates. 

Mr.  John  Smale:  I  move  that  the  President's  speech  be 
referred  to  the  Committees  on  Resolutions  and  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

Motion  adopted. 

Mr.  Moore  :  Mr.  Burk,  our  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  will 
now  present  his  report  for  the  year. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  TREASURER. 

FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDING  NOVEMBER   13,  I909. 

Balance  on  hand  November  15,  1908: 

From  Dues  of  1907-08  $    51  07 

"         "      "    1908-09   120  00 

 $  171  07 

Receipts: 

From  Membership  Fees  $2,494  95 

"      Donations  3,027  00 

Baltimore  and  Phila.  Committees.  .     821  75 

"      Interest  on  Deposits    21  51 

 6,365  21 

Total   $6,536  28 

Expenditures :  5,612  14 

Balance  November  13,  1909....   $  924  14 

The  expenditures  mere  divided  as  folloivs: 

Bills  of  1907-08,  including  gratuities  to  Secretary 
and  assistants  by  the  General  Board  of  Directors. $  431  55 

Expenses  for  1908-09: 

Publication  of  Proceedings  $1,203  25 

Publication  of  Monthly  Bulletins   521  26 

Expenses    of    officers    in    inspection  and 

speech  making  tours    427  06 

Photographic    supplies,    prints    and  half- 
tones  #   116  21 

Salary  of  Secretary    600  00 

Expenses  Baltimore  Convention    107  75 

Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress   234  70 

Board  and  committee  meetings.   180  20 

Office  expenses,  including  rent,  stenographer 

and  clerk    555  06 

Stationery  and  printing    349  30 

Postage,  expressage,   etc   428  00 

Telegraph  and  telephone  tolls   41  55 

 $4,764  34 

Preliminary    expenses    Norfolk  Conven- 
tion   $  416  25 

Grand  total    $5,612  14 
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Against  the  balance  on  hand  of  $924.14  there  are  outstanding  bills  of 
unknown  amount,  chiefly  for  printing,  which  will  not  exceed  $400. 

The  amount  received  on  account  of  subscriptions  of  $5,100  made  at 
Baltimore  was  $3,270.  Of  this  the  sum  of  $245  was  credited  to  dues, 
the  subscriptions  having  been  made  with  the  understanding  that  they 
could  be  paid  by  introducing  new  members.  This  is  a  desirable  form 
of  subscription,  for,  if  the  members  remain,  the  subscription  becomes  a 
continuing  annual  subscription.  Crediting  $245  to  dues  account  left 
$3,025  to  be  credited  to  donations.  To  this  was  added  a  donation  of  $2 
from  Mr.  Fox,  making  up  the  amount  given  in  the  report,  $3,027. 

The  subscribers  who  paid  their  subscriptions  in  full  were  as  follows : 


Frank  D.  LaLanne,  Philadelphia,  Pa  $100 

Hon.  W.  H.  Wiley,  East  Orange,  N.  J   100 

George  E.  Bartol,  Philadelphia,  Pa   100 

Selden  Twitchell,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa   100 

J.  J.  deKinder,  Philadelphia,  Pa   100 

Daniel  Adams,  Philadelphia,  Pa   100 

National  Association  of  Manufacturers,  New  York   100 

Wilmington  Board  of  Trade,  Wilmington,  Del   100 

Trenton  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Trenton,  N.  J   100 

J.  R.  Grundy,  Bristol,  Pa...   100 

Reuben  Foster,  Baltimore,  Md   100 

E.  F.  Henson,  Philadelphia,  Pa   100 

Chamber  of  Commerce,  Washington,  N.  C   200 

Board  of  Trade,  Brockton,  Mass   100 

J.  N.  Pew,  Philadelphia,  Pa   100 

City  of  Quincy,  Mass.,  Quincy,  Mass   100 

The  Philadelphia  Bourse,  Philadelphia,  Pa   100 

Thomas  Devlin  Mfg.  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa   100 

Chamber  of  Commerce  (Trades  League),  Philadelphia,  Pa   100 

Suffolk  County  Board  of  Trade,  Suffolk  Co.,  N.  Y   100 

Manufacturers'  Club,  Philadelphia,  Pa   100 

Edgar  G.  Thomas,  Philadelphia,  Pa   25 

Malcolm  Campbell,  Englewood,  N.  J   10 

Col.  W.  F.  Beasley,  Plymouth,  N.  C   10 

Jacob  W.  Hook,  Baltimore,  Md   10 

Richard  Campion,  Philadelphia,  Pa   50 

Horace  G.  Reeder,  Bordentown,  N.  J   25 

Hance  Bros.  &  White,  Philadelphia,  Pa   25 

City  of  Norfolk,  Va.,  Norfolk,  Va   100 

Builders'  Exchange,  Philadelphia,  Pa   7° 

Salem  Business  Men's  Association,  Salem,  N.  J   25 

Hon.  J.  Hampton  Moore,  Philadelphia,  Pa   100 

J.  R.  Jones,  Philadelphia,  Pa   100 
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Manufacturers'  Record,  Baltimore,  Md   100 

Allan  Lines,  P.  D.  Todd  (A  friend)   25 

Chamber  of  Commerce,  Georgetown,  S.  C   100 

New  Haven  Business  Men's  Ass'n,  E.  E.  Durant   100 

E.  B.  Mellen,  Brockton,  Mass   50 


$3,125 

Partial  payments  .  . .  ,  .'   145 


$3,270 

The  Baltimore  Committee,  besides  paying  the  general  expenses  of  the 
convention  and  providing  for  the  entertainment  of  visitors,  contributed 
$781.75  towards  the  expense  of  publishing  the  Proceedings.  The  Phila- 
delphia Committee,  which  conducted  an  excursion  to  Baltimore,  turned 
over  $39.07  to  the  Association,  being  the  balance  left  on  hand  after 
paying  all  expenses.  To  this  the  Secretary  added  93  cents,  which 
accounts  for  this  item  appearing  as  $40.  I  ask  for  the  appointment  of 
a  committee  to  audit  the  accounts. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Addison  B.  Burk, 
Treasurer. 


REPORT  OF  THE  SECRETARY. 

for  the  year  ending  November  13,  1909. 

The  work  of  the  year  has  been  a  campaign  of  education  and  pub- 
licity. At  the  outset  it  was  estimated  that  $5,000  would  be  required  for 
the  purpose,  and  experience  shows  this  estimate  to  have  been  reasonably 
correct.  The  Treasurer's  report  shows  expenditures  on  account  of  the 
year  1908-09  $4,764.34,  and  bills  payable  will  increase  this  amount  to 
about  $5,000.  Nearly  all  of  this  money  was  expended  in  some  form  of 
publicity,  chiefly  for  printing  and  postage.  The  results  have  been  fairly 
satisfactory,  the  annual  revenue  from  dues  increasing  from  about 
$2,000  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  1908-09  to  about  $2,500  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year  1909-10. 

We  ended  the  year  1908-09  in  debt,  the  small  balance  on  hand  being 
insufficient  to  meet  the  bills  outstanding.  In  the  year  just  closed  the 
old  bills  and  the  current  expenses  have  been  paid  and  the  year  closes 
with  a  sum  on  hand  sufficient,  it  is  believed,  to  pay  all  outstanding  bills 
and  leave  a  balance  equal  to  the  advance  payments  on  account  of  the 
dues  of  1909-10,  which  amount  to  $544.95. 

In  other  words,  the  Association  will  have  a  fair  start  for  1909-10, 
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with  all  the  dues  collected  for  that  year  intact.  We  may  expect  a 
revenue  from  this  source  of  $2,500,  including-  the  $500  on  hand.  The 
expenses  will  not  be  less  than  $5,000 — more  could  be  profitably 
expended.  It  is  customary  for  the  convention  city  to  pay  the  general 
expenses  of  the  convention  and  to  contribute  towards  the  publication  of 
the  Proceedings,  but  from  $1,500  to  $2,000  additional  will  be  required. 

The  best  way  to  strengthen  the  Association  financially  and  other- 
wise is  to  increase  the  individual  membership  roll.  It  is,  of  course, 
desirable  to  add  trade  bodies  all  along  the  coast,  but  trade  bodies  pay 
relatively  small  dues.  The  individual  member  pays  $5  per  annum. 
The  trade  body  of  250  members  pays  only  $15,  or  sixty  cents  per  capita. 

During  the  year  the  Association  printed  and  distributed  3,750  copies 
of  the  Proceedings  at  Baltimore,  13,500  copies  of  the  monthly  Bulletins, 
6,500  circulars,  3,000  pamphlets,  besides  5,000  copies  of  an  illustrated 
book  on  waterways,  now  ready  for  distribution,  making  a  total  of 
31,750  pieces.  It  also  distributed  10,000  copies  of  President  Moore's 
speech  made  in  Congress,  thus  handling  more  than  40,000  pieces  of  mail 
matter. 

The  President,  sometimes  accompanied  by  the  Secretary,  and  gen- 
erally by  two  or  more  members  of  Congress,  made  several  tours  of 
inspection,  one  of  the  North  Carolina  waterways  with  Congressman 
Small,  during  the  Christmas  holidays,  another  of  the  Delaware  & 
Raritan  Canal  with  Congressman  Wanger,  May  4th ;  again  through 
North  Carolina  waterways  with  Congressmen  Small,  of  North  Caro- 
lina ;  Alexander,  of  New  York ;  W.  W.  Cocks,  of  New  York ;  through 
the  Chesapeake  &  Delaware  Canal  with  Congressmen  Small,  Ransdell, 
of  Louisiana ;  Wiley,  of  New  Jersey ;  Roberts,  of  Massachusetts ; 
Alexander,  of  New  York;  Heald,  of  Delaware;  Wanger  and  Foulkrod, 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  Loudenslager,  of  New  Jersey. 

The  waterways  of  New  England  were  visited  in  September,  Con- 
gressman Greene,  of  Massachusetts  being  one  of  the  party.  The  Presi- 
dent also  made  special  speechmaking  trips  to  Bridgeport,  Conn., 
April  13th ;  to  the  North  Side  Board  of  Trade,  New  York,  March  10th ; 
to  Hartford,  Conn.,  October  15th,  and  delivered  scores  of  addresses  in 
Philadelphia.  The  Secretary  also  made  addresses  in  Philadelphia, 
Trenton  and  other  nearby  places,  and  Vice-President  Charles  Heber 
Clark  assisted  by  delivering  speeches  in  Philadelphia. 

The  officers  also  attended  the  meeting  of  the  Rivers  and  Harbor 
Congress  in  Washington  and  held  meetings  of  the  General  Board  of 
Directors  and  of  the  Executive  Committee  as  well  as  of  local  com- 
mittees to  arrange  for  the  trip  to  Norfolk. 

It  was  a  busy  year,  but  the  growth  of  the  Association  justified  the 
efforts  made  to  increase  the  membership.    At  the  Conference  in  Phila- 
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delphia  93  trade  bodies  were  represented.  There  were  no  individual 

members.    The  membership  compared  with  last  year  is  as  follows  : 

Firms  or 

Trade  Bodies.  Corporations.         Individuals.  Cities. 

1909-10  78  71  197  4 

1908-09  74  69  J  57 


Increase   4  2  40 

Respectfully  submitted, 


Addison  B.  Burk, 
Secretary. 


Mr.  Burton  :  It  is  customary  to  refer  this  report  of  the  Sec- 
tary-Treasurer to  the  Auditing  Committee.  I  make  a  motion 
that  it  be  referred  to  an  Auditing  Committee  of  three. 

Mr.  Burton's  motion  was  seconded  and  duly  carried. 

President  Moore  then  appointed  Dr.  Burton,  of  Delaware ; 
Mr.  Reid,  of  New  York,  and  Mr.  Kelly,  of  Pennsylvania,  as 
the  Auditing  Committee. 

Mr.  Harvey  M.  Dickson,  Chairman  of  the  General  Arrange- 
ment Committee  of  the  Board  of  Trade  of  Norfolk,  and  Vice- 
President  of  the  Atlantic  Deeper  1  Waterways  Association, 
started  to  make  announcements  from  the  floor,  but  at  the 
request  of  President  Moore  was  escorted  to  the  platform  and 
made  the  following  announcements  : 

Mr.  Harvey  M.  Dickson  :  I  announce  that  the  whole  list  of 
visiting  delegates  will  meet  in  the  Directors'  Room  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  immediately  after  the  close  of  this  session. 

I  also  want  to  announce  that  the  delegates  and  guests  who 
have  received  invitations  to  the  various  functions  need  pay  no 
attention  to  the  R.  S.  V.  P.  upon  the  tickets,  and  those  dele- 
gates who  have  not  received  these'  invitations  can  get  them 
from  Mr.  Hall.  Our  Business  Men's  Association  is  located  at 
the  corner  of  Atlantic  and  Plume  Streets,  and  I  wish  to  extend 
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a  cordial  invitation  to  all  guests  and  all  accredited  delegates 
to  this  Association  at  all  times  to  visit  our  rooms.  I  thank 
you. 

At  this  point  President  Moore  requested  Mr.  Harvey  M. 
Dickson  to  escort  to  the  platform  Honorable  Joseph  E.  Rans- 
dell,  member  of  Congress  from  Louisiana,  and  President  of 
the  National  Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress. 

Mr.  Moore:  At  this  time  Mr.  Ransdell  will  merely  pre- 
sent himself  in  order  to  show  what  a  fine-looking  man  he  is. 

Mr.  Joseph  A.  Goueden  :  I  move  that  the  Chair  be  author- 
ized to  appoint  a  committee  to  consist  of  five  members  each 
for  each  one  of  the  standing  committees,  resolutions,  creden- 
tials, ways  and  means,  time  and  place  of  the  next  convention. 

This  motion  was  duly  seconded  by  Doctor  Burton,  of  Dela- 
ware, and  duly  carried. 

A  number  of  requests  were  then  made  on  the  part  of  the 
chairmen  of  the  State  delegations  that  the  various  delegations 
meet  in  various  parts  of  the  hall  and  in  various  rooms  in  the 
hotel. 

The  convention  then  adjourned  until  2.30  P.  M. 
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DINING-ROOM  OF  THE  HOTEL  MONTTCEUvO,  NORFOLK,  Va. 

November  ij,  ipop. 

The  convention  reassembled  at  2.30  P.  M. 

Governor  Pothier,  of  Rhode  Island,  was,  at  the  request  of 
President  Moore,  escorted  to  the  platform. 

Mr.  AlbrEcht:  I  would  like  to  ask  if  it  is  not  your  inten- 
tion to  have  the  various  State  delegations  send  up  a  list  of 
appointments  to  the  various  committees  promptly  to  the  Sec- 
ertary,  and  if  any  of  the  States  have  not  yet  selected  their 
Vice-President. 

Mr.  Joseph  A.  Gouix>en  :  I  move  that  all  resolutions  shall 
be  read  as  presented  and  then  referred  directly  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Resolutions  for  further  action  by  the  convention. 

This  motion  was  duly  put  to  the  convention  and  carried. 

Mr.  George  E.  Bartol:  The  Secretary  will  receive  the 
names  at  any  time  during  this  session. 

Mr.  Moore  :  They  may  be  presented  during  the  progress  of 
the  present  session. 

Mr.  Moore:  We  have  devised  the  plan  in  these  conventions 
to  ask  distinguished  gentlemen  to  preside  over  the  various  ses- 
sions of  the  convention,  particularly  to  introduce  the  dis- 
tinguished speakers  who  will  address  the  body.  This  after- 
noon the  presiding  officer  will  be  one  who  has  been  most  active 
in  all  advanced  commercial  movements  in  this  country  for  the 
last  quarter  of  a  century.  A  man  who  now  occupies  an  hon- 
orary position  but  a  very  distinguished  and  important  one — 
that  of  President  of  the  National  Board  of  Trade.  I  take 
great  pleasure  in  presenting  to  you  the  presiding  officer  for 
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this  afternoon,  Mr.  Frank  D.  La  Lanne,  President  of  the 
National  Board  of  Trade.  (Applause.) 

ADDRESS  OF  MR.  FRANK  D.  LA  LANNE 

Mr.  La  Lanne:  Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  To 
my  mind  in  speaking  of  Norfolk,  Va.,  it  should  be  as  Norfolk 
the  beautiful,  because  like  Genoa,  Norfolk  is  placed  in  a  most 
beautiful  location  in  a  bay  that  is  perfect,  in  its  surroundings, 
in  climate  and  in  all  that  goes  to  make  a  delightful  place.  And 
besides  its  beauty  this  city  has  possibilities  so  great  they  are 
almost  innumerable.  (Applause.) 

I  have  had  the  pleasure  recently  of  going  in  a  yacht  around 
this  wonderful  Hampton  Roads,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  if 
God  ever  created  a  Paradise  on  earth  it  is  right  here  in  this 
particular  part  of  the  world.  (Applause.)  Sometimes  when 
I  go  to  conventions  I  feel  that  everything  is  against  me  and  I 
have  to  let  my  heart  down  into  deep  water,  but  not  so  with 
Norfolk,  for  here  Nature  smiles  this  afternoon,  and  it  is  an 
exaltation  to  any  man  to  preside  over  such  a  convention  as 
this.  I  thought  yesterday  as  I  went  around  this  magnificent 
harbor  of  its  possibilities.  For  the  last  half  century  it  has 
been  a  cry — and  I  have  thought  of  it  so  much —  of  "Westward 
ho !"  Horace  Greeley  first  called  out  "Westward  ho !"  and  the 
people  of  the  world  took  it  up  so  that  the  immigrants  that  came 
to  our  friendly  shores  were  hurried  off  to  the  West  and  were 
not  permitted  to  come  to  this  smiling  country,  where  the  har- 
vests are  abundant  and  where  the  climate  is  delightful  and  you 
feel  exhilarated  every  moment  of  your  life.  And  I  thought, 
gentlemen,  of  Norfolk  and  this  particular  section  that  has 
been  more  neglected  than  any  other  part  of  our  country.  Here 
you  are  exactly  in  the  center,  as  I  see  it  from  the  map,  of  the 
eastern  part  of  the  United  States — that  part  of  the  United 
States  peopled  with  thirty  millions  of  people  and  half  way 
between  Maine  and  Florida,  measuring  four  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  square  miles  of  territory ;  territory  so  vast  and  so 
great,  when  you  compare  it  with  the  countries  of  Europe,  that 
it    is    large    enough    to    take    the    population    of  the 
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whole  of  Europe.  As  I  see  it,  it  is  large  enough  to  give  homes 
to  all  of  Europe,  and  you  only  have  thirty-one  million 
inhabitants.  Compare  it  yourself.  It  is  unexcelled  in  the 
United  States.  Norfolk  is  the  logical  center  of  the  country, 
and  there  is  no  city  which  is  destined  to  reap  such  golden 
rewards  from  the  result  of  these  conventions  as  Norfolk.  Nat- 
ural advantages  are  so  abundant  here  that  by  the  energy  and 
work  that  is  now  being  put  into  this  Atlantic  waterways  move- 
ment it  will  build  up  so  fast  as  soon  to  become  one  of  the 
leading  cities  of  our  country,  and  the  products  from  the  mines 
and  farms  of  this  vast  country  will  increase  so  that  you  will 
be  able  to  send  products  from  here  to  all  parts  of  the  world. 
I  wish  to  say  that  to  no  man  do  we  owe  more  for  this  inland 
waterways  movement  and  this  great  gathering  here  to-day  than 
to  the  man  who  is  the  main-spring  of  this  Association  and  who 
has  brought  us  together,  the  Honorable  J.  Hampton 
Moore.  We  are  proud  to  have  such  a  man  in  Congres%;  these 
are  the  men  who  make  our  country,  and  these  are  the  men  who 
will  enable  us  to  carry  forward  our  work  in  the  right  way  and 
we  are  always  and  at  all  times  willing  to  follow  such  splendid 
lead. 

I  feel  another  interest  in  this  Southern  part  of  the  United 
States,  and  some  of  my  friends,  particularly  my  friends  in 
Congress  from  New  York,  will  laugh  when  I  say  that  I,  too, 
am  from  Virginia.  (Laughter.)  Three  hundred  and  one 
years  ago  my  family  settled  in  Virginia  at  a  little  place  called 
Jamestown,  and  the  name  of  my  family  is  still  represented  in 
this  old  State  of  Virginia  and  not  far  from  where  I  stand, 
so  you  can  understand  why  my  heart  beats  out  for  Virginia. 
(Applause.) 

The  natural  opportunities  of  this  land  are  so  abundant 
that  you  can  do  anything.  Before  our  Civil  War  there 
were  twenty-two  shipyards  in  and  around  the  vicinity  of 
Norfolk,  Va.,  and  I  look  forward  to  the  time  when  there  will 
be  twenty-two  other  shipyards  around  this  great  harbor  where 
they  will  build  leviathans  of  the  deep.  Already  you  are  the 
port  most  noted  for  the  best  coal  in  the   world ;   in  the 
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course  of  time  the  world  will  send  you  more  of  her  ships  for 
fuel,  and  you  will  reap  a  golden  harvest.  Gentlemen,  your 
coastwise  commerce  will  increase  at  an  enormous  ratio.  Every 
American  is  proud  of  the  wise  laws  enacted  by  Congress  for 
the  protection  of  our  coastwise  shipping.  No  foreign  ships 
can  come  in  here  and  steal  our  coastwise  trade.  One  of  the 
most  patriotic  things  Congress  has  done  was  to  enact  wise  laws 
to  protect  our  splendid  coastwise  service.  Didn't  Congress  dig 
out  our  Lake  Channel  so  that  to-day  a  ton  of  ore  can  be  carried 
cheaper  on  our  lakes  than  in  any  other  known  place  in  the 
world.  And,  gentlemen,  I  want  to  see  the  time  when  we  will 
have  ships  that  will  take  products  right  out  of  this  harbor 
cheaper  than  any  other  ships  in  the  world.  Now,  for  instance, 
if  those  laws  did  not  exist  that  protect  our  coastwise  trade, 
where  would  your  Old  Dominion  Steamship  Company,  your 
Merchant  and  Miners'  Transportation  Company  and  your 
Clyde  Line  be  ?  They  would  be  absorbed  and  operated  under  a 
foreign  flag  to  the  humiliation  of  every  patriotic  man  who 
knows  anything  about  Norfolk. 

Gentlemen,  some  of  the  men  here  to-day  do  not  know  that 
the  coffee  trade  with  South  America  was  at  one  time  carried 
on  in  these  waters  of  Virginia,  and  it  is  the  lack  of  wise  laws 
that  you  have  not  got  the  American  ships  to  trade  with  the 
sister  republics  of  South  America.  We  want  these  ships  to 
trade  with  our  sister  republics  of  South  America  to  make 
Virginia  again  the  coffee  market  of  the  world,  and  all  of  this 
is  in  the  line  of  progress  that  will  be  of  great  benefit  to  Nor- 
folk the  beautiful.  Gentlemen,  the  time  will  come  when  you 
must  have  your  own  ships  to  carry  your  cotton  and  your  coal 
and  bring  back  the  coffee,  spices  and  hides  from  South  America 
and  from  all  the  world.  And  in  connection,  now,  with  our 
advocacy  of  greater  and  deeper  waterways  and  of  improving 
the  rivers  and  harbors  of  this  country  there  is  nothing  we  need 
more  than  an  adequate  merchant  marine  for  the  United  States 
to  carry  our  own  flag.  (Applause).  And  I  think  that  can  be 
created  by  giving  liberal  mail  contracts.  Do  this  as  you  may, 
but  we  must  have  this  business  with  South  America,  and  I 
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think  that  it  can  be  done  with  mail  contracts.  And  you  will 
then  be  getting  something  for  what  you  are  giving.  Now, 
gentlemen,  I  wish  every  prosperity  to  this  beautiful  and  pros- 
perous City  of  Norfolk.  You  have  the  most  efficient  and  ener- 
getic Board  of  Trade  I  know  of  anywhere,  and  if  it  keeps  on  in 
its  present  course  it  will  make  the  city  count  its  millions  yet. 
I  wish  you  very  much  success. 

Gentlemen,  I  have  the  honor  of  presenting  a  man  who  is  a 
member  of  Congress  and  who  has  done  much  honest  and  sin- 
cere work,  both  as  a  member  of  Congress  and  outside,  for  the 
improvement  of  our  rivers  and  harbors.  He  is  very  deeply 
interested  personally  in  the  deeper  waterways  work,  because  it 
is  his  work,  and  I  now  present  to  you  the  Honorable  Joseph  E. 
Ransdell,  member  of  Congress  from  Louisiana  and  President 
of  the  National  Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress.  (Applause.) 

THE  NATIONAL  WATERWAYS  MOVEMENT 
Hon.  Joseph  E.  Ransdell,  of  Louisiana 

Hon.  Joseph  E.  RansdeXl:  Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gen- 
tlemen, and  Delegates  to  the  Atlantic  Deeper  Waterways  Asso- 
ciation :  The  subject  assigned  to  me,  "The  National  Water- 
ways Movement,"  is  so  comprehensive  that  it  is  almost  impos- 
sible to  treat  it  fully  in  the  brief  time  alloted  to  me,  and  I  shall 
therefore  only  present  to  you  a  few  of  the  more  important 
phases.  This  movement,  as  you  know,  has  grown  tremend- 
ously in  the  Union  since  the  second  convention  of  the  National 
Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress,  which  was  held  in  the  City  of 
Washington,  January,  1906,  after  having  its  birth  in  the  City 
of  Baltimore  in  October,  1901.  Since  then  your  great  organiza- 
tion was  born  and  many  other  waterways  associations  through- 
out the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land.  These  waterway 
organizations  are  all  created  to  advocate  the  same  principal 
project  and  they  do  advocate  that  project  with  splendid  ability 
and  force.  There  are  organizations  on  the  Pacific  coast,  in  the 
Empire  State,  in  Texas,  along  the  Gulf  coast,  all  through  the 
Mississippi  Valley  and  in  many  great  rivers,  along  the  lakes 
and  along  your  own  coast,  and  they  all  belong  to  the  National 
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Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress,  which  advocates  no  particular 
project  but  stands  for  a  broad,  liberal  and  comprehensive 
policy  of  waterways  improvement  and  provision  for  sufficient 
funds  to  carry  out  every  worthy  and  deserving  waterway  in 
the  land.  (Applause.)  This  mighty  organization,  with  its 
many  thousands  of  members,  has  been  holding  annual  conven- 
tions in  the  City  of  Washington,  and  its  next  convention,  will 
be  held  there  on  the  8th,  9th  and  10th  of  next  month.  The 
President  of  the  United  States  will  open  that  convention,  and 
it  will  be  addressed  by  many  of  the  most  eminent  men  of  the 
Union,  and  as  one  of  the  officers,  I  invite  each  and  every 
one  of  you  to  be  present  at  its  proceedings,  and  I  promise  you 
a  profitable  time  if  you  come  and  attend  those  proceedings. 
(Applause.)  My  friends,  you  have  a  great  organization  and 
are  advocating  a  project  which  I  believe  to  be  most  worthy.  I 
honestly  hope  to  see  it  carried  through  to  success  in  the  near 
future.  But  I  wish  to  sound  this  note  of  warning  to  you,  and 
I  do  it  as  your  friend,  as  a  man  who  has  traversed  very  much 
of  the  route  that  you  propose  to  improve,  as  a  man  who  has 
spoken  several  times  at  waterways  meetings  in  different  parts 
of  the  Atlantic  coast.  The  warning  I  wish  to  utter  is  this — and 
I  have  given  it  before  in  my  own  part  of  the  country — that  no 
matter  how  powerful  you  seem  to  be,  no  matter  how  much 
interest  you  have  already  raised  in  your  project,  and  no  matter 
how  much  you  may  raise  in  the  future,  you  cannot  stand  alone. 
You  have  got  to  co-operate  with  the  waterways  forces  of  the 
Union  if  you  expect  to  win.  (Applause.)  If  you  had  every 
Senator  and  Congressman  of  the  fifteen  Atlantic  Coast  States 
thoroughly  committed  to  you,  and  every  one  of  them  voted  for 
your  project  to  the  detriment  of  all  others,  you  would  still, 
Mr.  President,  lack  a  great  many  votes  of  having  a  majority 
of  both  Houses  of  Congress,  and  every  thinking  man  within 
the  sound  of  my  voice  knows,  for  instance,  that  the  people  of 
Western  New  York — the  representatives  of  the  people  of 
Western  New  York — and  the  representatives  of  the  people  of 
Western  Pennsylvania  will  never  support  your  project  to  the 
detriment  and  exclusion  of  the  Great  Lakes,  the  Ohio  River, 
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the  Monongahela  River  and  many  of  the  other  rivers  of  that 
section ;  so  you  must  stand  by  the  policy  of  the  National  Rivers 
and  Harbors  Congress,  you  must  forget  your  selfish  interests 
and  work  together  as  one  man  for  that  broad,  comprehensive, 
far  reaching,  unselfish  and  statesman-like  policy,  which  con- 
templates in  a  business-like  way  the  improvement,  not  alone 
of  the  waterways  of  the  Atlantic  coast,  but  the  Gulf  coast,  the 
Pacific  coast  and  the  Great  Lakes  and  the  river  valleys.  Not 
alone  these  or  any  one  of  them,  but  all  the  waterways  of  this 
Union  which  have  real  merit,  and  we  stand  for  none,  no  mat- 
ter how  powerful  its  backing,  unless  it  has  real,  genuine  merit 
and  will  prove  a  profitable  business  and  can  run  the  gauntlet 
of  a  critical  examination  before  our  Government  approves  it. 
(Great  applause.)    Now,  I  seriously  hope  and  believe  that  this 
splendid  organization  officered  as  it  is  by  one  of  the  finest  of 
men,  its  President  being  one  of  the  finest  men  in  this  Union, 
a  man  whom  I  am  proud  to  call  my  personal  friend,  and  its 
members  being  among  the  very  best,  far-reaching  and  far- 
thinking  men  in  the  Union,  I  say  that  I  honestly  hope  that  this 
organization  will  do  its  utmost  to  hold  up  the  hands  of  the 
National  Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress  and  let  us  have  that 
policy  without  which  none  of  us  can  win.    (Applause.)  Now 
there  are  many  serious  things  for  the  waterways  people  to 
carry  out.    There  is  much  to  do,  my  friends,  besides  meeting 
in  conventions  and  emitting  a  great  deal  of  "red  fire"  and 
passing  strong  resolutions.    There  is  a  great  deal  of  honest, 
earnest,  hard  work  to  do.    There  is  a  great  deal  to  do  besides 
digging  channels.    I  can  point  you  out  water  courses  in  the 
Union  where  there  are  pretty  deep  channels,  some  far  away 
and  some  not  so  far  away,  that  have  been  bottled  up  by  the 
unfair  acts  of  the  railroads,  for  these  same  railroads  in  many 
sections  by  their  unfair  acts  when  in  position  to  do  so  have 
driven  commerce  from  our  waterways.    You  have  got  to  pro- 
vide not  only  deep  waterways  but  you  must  provide  proper 
terminal  facilities.    There  are  many  places  in  this  Union,  and 
some  of  them  not  a  thousand  miles  away  from  here,  where 
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practically  all  the  terminal  facilities  belong  to  one  or  two  rail- 
roads, who  handle  them  for  their  own  selfish  interests  without 
regard  for  the  general  welfare.  Let  the  National  Government 
improve  these  waterways  as  much  as  it  pleases,  so  far  as  the 
digging  out  of  the  channels  is  concerned,  and  let  the  com- 
munities in  interest — the  cities  and  the  State — fail  to  provide 
proper  terminal  facilities  with  the  most  improved  loading  and 
unloading  machines  which  can  be  devised,  and  I  tell  you,  my 
friends,  you  are  not  going  to  receive  the  proper  benefit  of 
the  improvement  of  these  waterways,  nor  are  you  going  to 
receive  the  proper  benefit  unless  Congress  and  the  State  Legis- 
latures pass  laws  to  protect  our  waterways  from  unfair  rail- 
road competition. 

Now,  I  have  given  a  good  deal  of  thought  to  this  subject, 
and  I  am  not  going  to  suggest  to  you  exactly  what  statutes 
should  be  passed  in  order  to  protect  our  waterways  from  this 
competition  and  to  get  the  terminals,  but  I  am  merely  throw- 
ing out  the  thought  and  I  want  you  to  go  home  and  study  it, 
and  unless  you  solve  the  problem  of  the  terminals  first  and  the 
protection  second,  then  in  God's  name  don't  ask  Congress  to 
give  the  enormous  sum  necessary  to  properly  improve  these 
waterways.  (Applause.)  The  advanced  countries  of  the 
world,  where  waterway  improvement  is  going  on,  have  the 
terminals  and  the  protection.  Now,  I  want  to  say  a  few  words 
about  the  bond  issue  for  improving  our  waterways.  You  know 
if  our  waterways  are  to  be  improved  we  have  got  to  have  the 
money,  and  Congress  doesn't  seem  to  have  the  money  or  the 
revenue  sufficient  to  get  it.  That  seems  to  be  the  experience 
of  every  one. 

The  National  Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress  at  its  last  conven- 
tion urged  a  bill  providing,  or  rather  authorizing,  a  bond  issue 
by  Congress  of  fifty  million  dollars  a  year,  or  so  much  thereof 
as  may  be  necessary  to  properly  improve  all  of  our  deserving 
waterways.  I  want  to  say  that  this  bill  was  offered  by  your 
distinguished  President  and  two  or  three  other  members  of 
Congress  and  myself,  yet  it  was  allowed  to  be  pigeon-holed  in 
the  same  Congress  which  provided  a  bond  issue  of  three  hun- 
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dred  and  seventy-five  million  dollars  for  the  Panama  Canal. 
Now,  my  friends,  I  favor  a  waterway  bond  issue.  I  favor  it 
for  these  reasons.  In  the  first  place  Congress  has  not  the 
money  to  carry  on  this  work.  It  has  not  done  our  work  in  a 
business-like  way,  and  unless  we  provide  the  funds  I  fear  that 
it  will  go  on  as  in  the  past.  In  the  second  place,  waterway 
improvements  are  permanent  investments.  Posterity  has  more 
interest  in  them  than  the  present  generation.  It  is  the  future 
that  should  pay  for  them.  In  the  third  place,  as  I  have  just 
said,  we  have  authorized  three  hundred  and  seventy-five  mil- 
lions of  bonds  for  the  Panama  Canal.  We  did  that  for  the 
benefit  of  the  American  people,  and  no  man  approved  it  more 
than  I,  but  I  am  fully  convinced  that  your  great  waterway, 
Mr.  President,  and  the  great  waterways  throughout  this  coun- 
try, if  properly  improved  and  if  made  to  do  their  duty,  as  they 
can  be  made  to  do  it,  would  be  a  great  deal  more  benefit  to 
our  people  at  large  than  the  Panama  Canal.  (Applause.)  My 
friends,  the  Empire  State — I  am  glad  to  see  so  many  of  its 
representatives  in  front  of  me — has  recently  issued  one  hun- 
dred and  one  million  dollars  of  bonds  to  deepen  and  enlarge  the 
Erie  Canal.  The  State  of  Illinois  has  issued  twenty  million 
dollars  of  bonds  to  deepen  and  enlarge  and  extend  its  great 
canal  to  the  Mississippi  River.  It  is  also  true,  my  friends, 
that  no  great  enterprise,  such  as  railroads  or  highways,  was 
ever  constructed  without  bonds.  At  the  present  time  the  rail- 
road bonded  indebtedness  of  the  United  States  is  about  eight 
and  one-half  billion  dollars,  or  more  than  nine  times  as  much 
as  the  total  national  debt.  Eight  and  one-half  billion  dollars 
of  bonds,  and  who  ever  heard  of  a  great  railroad  being  built 
without  bonds !  Now  we  want  to  build  competitors  to  these 
railroads  and  expect  to  do  it  without  bonds !  Permit  me  to 
say  that  I  was  born  in  Louisiana,  and  that  if  I  hadn't  been 
born  in  Louisiana  I  would  rather  have  been  born  in  New 
York  than  anywhere  else.  (Voice,  "What  about  North  Caro- 
lina?") North  Carolina  is  all  right.  I  am  its  grandson.  I 
am  proud  of  the  old  North  State,  but  New  York  is  issuing 
now  one  hundred  and  one  million  dollars  of  bonds  for  her 
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canals.  And  she  has  issued  fifty  million  dollars  of  bonds  for 
highways.  (Applause.)  If  one  State  can  issue  one  hundred 
and  fifty-one  million  dollars  of  bonds  for  waterways  and  high- 
ways, in  the  name  of  common  sense  and  right  reason,  why  can't 
the  National  Government  issue  fifty  million  dollars  of  bonds  a 
year  (applause)  for  ten  years,  or  so  much  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  on  this  work  each  year.  We  don't  want  it  all 
issued  at  once,  but  simply  want  it  authorized,  so  that  Con- 
gress may  be  able  to  make  the  appropriations  from  time  to 
time  as  it  becomes  necessary,  say  fifty  million  dollars  a  year, 
and  then  let  Congress  examine  critically  into  the  improvements 
made  and  then  authorize  an  additional  amount  when  they  have 
approved  the  expenditure  of  the  previous  appropriation,  and 
let  it  be  in  the  nature  of  a  continuous  contract.  Now,  is  that 
not  a  business-like  way  of  accomplishing  our  object? 

Now  in  1865  we  owed  as  a  nation  two  billion  eight  hundred 
million  dollars,  and  we  then  had  a  population  of  thirty-four 
million,  and  to-day,  with  a  population  of  ninety  million  people, 
our  bonded  indebtedness  is  only  nine  hundred  and  ten  million 
dollars.  Now,  if  thirty-four  million  people  paid  nearly  two 
billion  dollars  in  forty  years,  surely  fifty  million  a  year  for  ten 
years  would  not  be  a  burden  on  ninety  million  people.  Now 
I  see  that  my  time  is  about  up,  but  I  want  to  give  you  a 
record  of  what  Congress  has  done  in  the  way  of  improving  the 
inland  waterways.  In  1907  Congress  adopted  a  project  for 
six  feet  in  the  Mississippi  River  from  St.  Paul  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Missouri  at  a  cost  of  twenty  million  dollars.  An  appro- 
priation of  five  hundred  thousand  dollars  was  made,  and  con- 
tracts of  five  hundred  thousand  dollars  a  year  for  three  addi- 
tional years,  for  four  years  in  all,  were  authorized,  but  espe- 
cially providing  that  not  more  than  five  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars should  be  spent  in  one  year.  At  that  rate,  as  solemnly  set 
down  and  provided  by  Congress,  it  would  take  forty  years  to 
complete  this  project,  which  is  one  of  the  most  meritorious  in 
the  Union — a  splendid  river  flowing  through  as  fertile  land  as 
we  have  on  this  continent  with  a  large  and  wealthy  population 
on  its  shores  and  many  fine  manufacturing  cities.    Forty  years 
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to  complete  it !  Think  of  it,  and  yet  these  same  people  are 
taxed  to  finish  the  Panama  Canal  in  ten  years.  (Laughter.) 
Where  is  the  reason  or  justice  of  such  a  thing?  Now,  sup- 
pose a  lot  of  business  men,  Mr.  President,  should  do  such  a 
thing  as  that.  Would  you  not  propose  that  they  be  put  in  an 
insane  asylum?  If  I  had  been  on  the  Board  of  Directors  I 
would  have  voted  to  put  them  there,  and  yet  Congress  did  that 
very  thing.  I  was  on  the  committee,  and  had  to  vote  for  it, 
too.  (Laughter.)  It  was  the  best  I  could  get,  and  I  thought 
that  half  a  loaf  was  better  than  no  bread  at  all.  This  is  a  great 
work,  I  want  you  to  understand.  This  country  along  the 
Mississippi  from  St.  Paul  to  the  mouth  of  the  Missouri  is  a 
beautiful  country,  with  a  large  population,  and  they  wanted 
this  project  carried  through,  and  this  is  the  way  they  were 
treated.  These  same  people  are  now  being  taxed  to  pay  out 
three  hundred  and  seventy-five  millions  of  dollars  to  build  the 
Panama  Canal.  In  how  many  years,  forty  years?  No,  we 
are  going  to  complete  it,  and  I  thank  God  for  it,  in  ten  years. 
(Applause.)  Is  it  not  a  shame,  I  say,  that  such  a  policy  should 
have  been  pursued?  Now,  if  our  plans  were  carried — if  there 
were  a  bond  issue  of  fifty  million  dollars — why,  instead  of 
paying  that  twenty  million  off  on  the  basis  of  half  a  million  a 
year  Congress  would  have  granted  two  or  three  or  even  four 
millions  a  year,  and  I  think  the  only  way  to  treat  it,  gentlemen, 
is  to  treat  it  as  you  w^ould  a  business  project  of  your  own.  That 
is  the  sensible  and  business-like  way  to  look  at  it,  and  I  hope 
and  believe  that  the  policy  for  which  we  all  stand  will  be 
adopted,  a  policy  for  wrhich  I  believe  you  are  favorable,  a  policy 
'which  will  help  us  carry  out  at  this  Washington  convention  not 
only  your  project  but  the  other  projects  for  which  we  stand 
that  they  may  all  be  carried  through  to  a  prompt  and  successful 
completion.    (Great  applause.) 

Chairman  La  Lanne:  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  The  care  of 
the  national  waterways  is  a  most  important  duty  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  recognizing  this  and  recognizing  the  importance 
of  closer  relations  with  our  sister  republic  of  South  America, 
we  have  with  us  to-day  a  man  who  has  worked  wonders  for 
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friendship  between  these  republics  and  ourselves ;  a  man  who 
has  wisely  been  made  the  Director  of  the  International  Bureau 
of  American  Republics,  and  we  are  closer  to-day  to  those  Latin 
republics  of  South  America  because  of  his  splendid  service  in 
that  direction.  We  want  our  relations  with  them  to  be  closer 
yet,  and  he  has  been  asked  to  address  you  to-day  on  the  subject 
of  "Relations  of  Atlantic  Inland  Waterways  with  our  Sister 
Republics."  I  therefore  take  great  pleasure  in  presenting  to 
you  the  Honorable  John  Barrett.  (Applause.) 


RELATIONS  OF  ATLANTIC  INLAND  WATERWAYS  WITH  OUR 

SISTER  REPUBLICS 

Hon.  John  Barrett,  Director  of  the  International  Bureau  of 

American  Republics 

Hon.  John  Barrett  :  Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen : 
I  shall  not  undertake  to  pass  any  compliments  upon  the  City 
of  Norfolk.  That  has  been  done  so  gracefully  and  in  such 
glowing  words  by  your  presiding  officer  for  this  afternoon,  and 
with  such  an  outpouring  of  adjectives  in  poem  and  verse  as  has 
never  been  my  privilege  to  hear  before  much  less  to  speak. 
Therefore  I  say  I  shall  not  attempt  it. 

Appearing,  as  I  do,  upon  this  platform  to  speak,  at  the 
request  of  your  permanent  chairman,  between  so  eminent  and 
distinguished  a  worker  in  the  halls  of  Congress  as  Congressman 
Ransdell  and  such  a  great  shipbuilder  as  Lewis  Nixon,  I  feel 
somewhat  as  I  did  on  one  occasion  at  Shanghai,  China,  when 
introduced  to  the  audience  by  the  French  Consul,  whose 
knowledge  of  English  was  such  that  he  didn't  quite  under- 
stand the  use  of  it — I  was  then  United  States  Minister  in  the 
Orient — and  had  been  asked  to  deliver  an  address  on  the  anni- 
versary of  the  fall  of  the  Bastile  on  the  fourteenth  of  July. 
Before  me  to  speak  on  this  occasion  was  the  French  Minister, 
and  after  me  was  another  very  distinguished  man  of  that  sec- 
tion. When  I  was  about  to  be  introduced,  this  French  Consul 
arose  and  spoke  about  after  this  fashion :  "Zee  Gentleman  and 
zee  Lady,  the  great  pleasure  I  have  afternoon  this  to  present 
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next  speaker  the  American  Minister  what  you  call  it,  between ; 
yes,  I  have  great  pleasure  between  the  first  and  the  last  of  all." 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen :  I  will  proceed  to  confirm  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  French  Consul  when  I  have  spoken  before  you 
to-day  for  a  few  minutes. 

I  come  to  you,  however,  as  an  international  officer,  not  of  the 
United  States  alone,  for  I  am  to-day  an  officer  of  the  twenty-one 
American  republics  on  this  continent.  I  say  that,  not  to  add 
any  importance  to  myself  or  my  position,  but  simply  that  the 
message  which  I  shall  bring  you  to-day  from  these  sister 
republics  to  the  South  shall  be  devoted  to  the  upbuilding  of 
commercial  friendship  between  those  South  American  repub- 
lics and  the  United  States. 

I  think  you  will  agree  with  me  that  there  is  no  nobler  act 
in  this  world  than  that  rule  or  injunction  which  develops 
among  nations  the  principle  and  application  of  the  Golden 
Rule.  (Applause.)  I  am  sure  that  you  will  agree  with  me 
that  there  is  nothing  nobler  in  the  policy  of  the  United  States 
than  that  it  should  do  unto  the  other  nations  of  the  world  as 
it  would  have  them  do  to  it,  and  I  am  sure  that  you  will  agree 
with  me  that  there  is  no  nobler  work  than  bringing  about  that 
relationship  between  the  nations  of  the  world — the  relationship 
of  one  family,  one  city  to  another,  one  State  to  the  other 
States ;  in  other  words,  that  the  United  States  should  consider 
those  sister  republics  in  the  same  way  that  Virginia  considers 
Maryland,  or  Virginia  considers  West  Virginia,  or  any  other 
State  in  the  Union  (applause),  and  should  work  with  them 
along  these  lines  in  its  mighty  capacity  as  the  leading  nation 
of  the  Western  Hemisphere.  I  wish  that  I  might  tell  you  and 
bring  home  to  you  the  great  importance  of  our  establishing 
trade  relations  with  these  South  American  republics. 

There  is  not  a  port  or  State  upon  the  Atlantic  seaboard  that 
is  not  directly  interested  in  the  development  of  closer  trade 
relations  with  our  Southern  sister  republics.  And  yet  we  are 
so  occupied  with  our  own  affairs  or  so  self-satisfied,  that  we  do 
not  begin  to  appreciate  the  vast  importance  and  immeasurable 
opportunities  for  our  foreign  commerce  in  the  twenty  resource- 
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ful  countries  which  reach  five  thousand  miles  south  from 
Mexico  and  Cuba  to  Argentina  and  Chili.  (Applause.) 

•  Considering  ways  and  means  of  preparing  to  exploit  this 
field,  there  looms  up  big  this  great  necessity  of  improving  and 
extending  our  inland  coast  waterways.  To  prove  my  conten- 
tion let  me  first  note  a  few  salient  and  convincing  facts  about 
our  sister  republics  which  are  not  generally  remembered  by  the 
average  person — republics  that  are  sometimes  referred  to  by 
us  as  "Dago  Land." 

In  all  America  are  twenty-one  independent  republics.  Of 
these,  twenty  lie  to  the  South  of  the  United  States  and  speak  a 
different  language.  They,  however,  are  bound  to  us  theoreti- 
cally by  close  ties  of  similar  government  and  corresponding 
interests,  and  would  be  closer  practically  if  we  would  wake  up 
to  their  progress  and  possibilities. 

I  wish  that  I  might  make  a  mighty  balloon  and  take  you  over 
these  vast  growing  countries  and  let  you  realize  in  a  measure 
the  possibilities  of  their  future,  and  what  it  means  to  us  to  be 
able  to  get  into  closer  trade  relations  with  them. 

These  twenty  sister  republics  cover  an  area  three  times 
larger  than  that  of  the  United  States,  or  about  nine  millions 
of  square  miles.  They  can  boast  of  a  population  approximat- 
ing seventy-five  millions,  or  a  total  equal  to  that  of  the  United 
States  at  the  last  census.  They  possess  every  kind  of  climate 
and  every  variety  of  natural  resource — agricultural,  mineral, 
metal,  timber,  waterpower.  They  are  in  the  very  infancy  of 
the  industrial  and  commercial  development,  and  yet  they 
astonished  the  world  by  conducting  last  year  a  foreign  com- 
merce— that  is,  they  bought  from  and  sold  to  other  nations 
products  valued  at  the  immense  and  surprising  total  of  two  bil- 
lions one  hundred  millions  of  dollars  ($2,100,000,000).  Of 
this,  the  share  of  the  United  States  was  about  one-fourth  that 
of  Europe,  although  one-half  of  it  should  belong  to  the  United 
States.  In  the  growth  of  the  future  there  is  room  for  the 
trade  of  both  Europe  and  the  United  States — both  working 
side  by  side  with  legitimate  and  healthy  competition.  The 
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more  Latin  America  sells  to  both,  the  more  she  will  be  able 
to  purchase  of  each.  (Applause). 

You  have  asked  me  to  tell  you  of  the  relations  of  the  Atlantic 
inland  waterways  to  trade  with  our  sister  republics,  and  I 
would  say  to  you  that  it  is  very  material,  if  we  wish  to  gain  and 
keep  this  trade  with  our  sister  republics,  that  we  improve  our 
inland  waterways  from  Maine  to  Florida,  and  if  you  can  make 
this  convention  result  in  the  practical  accomplishment  of  that 
then  you  will  have  taken  a  long  step  forward  in  preparing  for 
the  trade  of  that  part  of  the  world. 

While  we  are  giving  our  time  and  money  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Orient  this  vast  South  American  trade,  or  a  large 
portion  of  it,  is  going  to  Europe,  passing  right  by  our  doors, 
and  if  we  wish  to  get  it  we  must  prepare  for  it,  and  one  of  the 
ways  to  do  this  is  to  improve  our  inland  waterways  along  this 
Atlantic  coast  so  that  this  trade  can  be  carried  safely. 

A  great  many  of  us  are  inclined  to  look  upon  Latin  America 
as  a  country  where  they  have  nothing  but  revolutions,  but  I 
want  to  tell  you  that  four-fifths  of  Latin  America  has  known 
no  revolutions  in  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years,  and  we  might 
just  as  well  condemn  the  whole  of  the  United  States  because 
of  some  trouble  in  some  Western  mining  camp,  as  to  condemn 
the  whole  of  Latin  America  because  a  few  of  them  have  an 
occasional  revolution. 

There  is  another  critical  phase  of  the  situation.  The 
Panama  Canal  will  be  done  in  the  near  future.  Before  we  can 
realize  it,  great  ocean  steam  carriers  of  all  nations  will  be  pass- 
ing through  that  mighty  canal  linking  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific. 
In  191 5,  I  am  sure,  we  will  be  celebrating  its  completion. 
What  will  we  then  behold  ?  We  will  suddenly  see  near  to  us  a 
vast  coast  line  of  opportunity  in  South  and  Central  America 
which  heretofore  has  been  absolutely  isolated  and  almost  inas- 
cessible  because  of  the  distance  through  the  Magellan  Straits — 
a  coast  line  reaching  nearly  five  thousand  miles  due  south  from 
Panama  to  Cape  Horn  and  yet  capable  of  enormous  material 
development,  and  another  coast  line  reaching  three  thousand 
miles  almost  due  northwest  from  Panama  to  the  Mexico 
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boundary  with  California,  possessing  equal  potentialities.  In 
other  words,  the  Panama  Canal,  in  the  day  of  its  opening,  will 
put  the  Atlantic  coast  of  the  United  States  in  direct  and  inti- 
mate touch  with  eight  thousand  miles  of  rich  coast  line  which 
until  that  day  has  been  essentially  an  unknown  and  undevel- 
oped land.  (Applause.) 

Think  what  that  means !  Shall  we  awake  to  it  and  get  the 
splendid  benefits  that  will  result,  or  shall  we  roll  over  and 
dream  about  it,  while  Europe,  alert  to  such  opportunities,  gains 
the  golden  prize  of  its  trade? 

Now,  my  conclusion  is  brief  but  emphatic  and  logical.  If 
the  United  States  is  to  get  its  share  of  the  annual  two  billion 
dollar  foreign  trade  of  Latin  America — if  the  United  States 
is  going  to  earn  its  own  reward  for  building  the  Panama 
Canal  and  not  give  it  alone  to  Europe — if  the  United  States  is 
going  to  secure  the  preponderating  share  of  the  future  trade 
of  these  eight  thousand  miles  of  new  opportunities  south  and 
northwest  of  Panama — then  it  must  get  to  work  without  delay 
in  deepening  old  and  building  new  Atlantic  coast  waterways  so 
that  our  shipping  and  transportation  facilities  for  the  handling 
of  our  industrial  and  agricultural  products  may  be  improved  to 
the  highest  point  of  efficiency  and  hence  enable  us  to  compete 
successfully  with  other  nations  of  the  world  which  are  every- 
where making  the  most  of  inland  waterways  and  coast  har- 
bors. Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  feel  that  we  should  all  work 
for  this  cause  so  that  the  United  States  may  prove  herself  a 
leader  and  not  a  laggard  among  the  nations  of  the  world  in  the 
development  of  commerce  among  the  nations  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere.    (Great  applause.) 

Chairman  La  Lanne:  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  My  love  for 
John  Barrett  and  my  appreciation  for  the  great  work  he  is 
doing  will  allow  me  to  pass  over  the  sarcastic  remarks  about 
your  Chairman.  I  still  have  my  opinion,  though,  about  John 
Barrett.  I  think  it  very  important  now  that  we  should  hear 
from  the  great  shipbuilder.  I  have  pleasure  in  introducing  to 
you  Mr.  Lewis  Nixon,  of  New  York  City. 
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WATER  BORNE  FREIGHT  IN  THE  FOREIGN  TRADE  AS 
AFFECTING  OUR  NATIONAL  PROSPERITY 
AND  INDEPENDENCE 

Mr.  Lewis  Nixon,  New  York 

Mr.  Lewis  Nixon  :  Ladies  and  Gentlemen :  I  wish  to  say 
that  I  am  very  proud  of  the  fact  that  I  can  also  address  you 
to-day  as  a  fellow  Virginian,  for  I  was  born  in  this  State,  and 
I  gather  a  great  deal  of  inspiration  from  its  various  achieve- 
ments, and  when  I  come  back  to  Virginia  I  feel  that  I  am 
coming  back  to  an  old  home  and .  everybody  looks  good  to  me. 

I  have  listened  with  a  great  deal  of  interest  to  the  words 
of  John  Barrett.  If  the  United  States  had  more  men  of  the 
character  of  John  Barrett  we  would  soon  find  our  home  work 
increased  and  supplemented  by  the  great  pass-port  which  he 
has  opened  up  for  us.  Mr.  Moore  asked  me  to  say  a  few 
words  on  the  subject  which  he  has  in  mind,  and  when  a  man 
sees  public  spirit  upholding  him  he  then  knows  what  he  can 
do,  and  that  is  the  reason  I  am  here  to-day  to  assist  in  some 
small  way  the  spjendid  effort  he  is  carrying  on. 

Three-fourths  of  the  foreign  commerce  of  the  United  States 
is  conducted  for  or  in  connection  with  manufacturing.  In  the 
fiscal  year  1909  only  27  per  cent,  of  our  exports  were  food 
stuffs  and  miscellaneous  materials  as  against  523/2  per  cent, 
thirty  years  ago,  is  the  striking  fact  just  published  by  the 
Bureau  of  Statistics  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  and 
Labor. 

It  is  to  be  seen  very  plainly  that  to  balance  our  commerce  we 
must  export  more  and  more  of  our  manufacturing  products 
as  the  proportion  of  our  own  food  products  that  we  consume 
increases. 

That  we  may  force  such  manufactures  into  a  market  already 
pre-empted  and  well  served  by  the  manufacturers  and  shipping 
of  other  nations,  we  must  reduce  in  every  way  possible  the 
cost  of  our  competing  exports  as  compared  with  those  exports 
which  under  present  conditions  Europe  must  have  to  feed  its 
people  and  its  factories. 

When  Irish  flax  gave  way  to  American  cotton  and  England 
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found  herself  with  great  industrial  cities  drawn  from  the 
neighboring  country,  the  necessity  for  the  lowest  cost  of  living- 
brought  about  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws  and  the  lower  wages 
possible  with  the  cheapest  of  food  products,  fixed  a  low  standard 
of  labor  productive  cost  which,  while  not  fully  matched  in  the 
economy  of  the  mechanical  and  operating  administration,  gave 
England  the  lead,  much  of  which  she  still  retains.  Cheap  liv- 
ing for  the  laborers  and  wiping  out  of  tariff  charges  on  all 
raw  material  and  food  products  transformed  all  England  into 
a  machine  shop  for  the  world. 

Not  satisfied  to  simply  handle  her  own  commerce  she  became 
the  middleman  for  all  peoples.  England  was  the  entre  pot  of 
Europe.  There  focussed  the  vessels  bringing  the  raw  material 
from  all  the  world.  She  passed  some  through  her  factories 
and  then  distributed  the  rest  and  part  of  her  makings  to 
Europe.  Naturally,  as  a  sequence  to  England  in  return  came 
European  products  and  the  vessels  that  had  brought  the  raw 
materials,  in  turn  took  out  finished  products  of  England  and 
the  rest  of  Europe  from  England  to  the  rest  of  the  world. 

The  opening  of  the  Suez  Canal  in  1869  stimulated  a  Medi- 
terranean trade,  and  great  ports,  such  as  Odessa,  Alexandria, 
Naples,  Triest,  Genoa,  and  Marseilles  have  arisen,  these  doing 
direct  trade  with  the  Orient  without  the  necessity  of  passing 
through  England. 

Up  to  1872  England  was  mistress  of  the  world's  trade  and 
transportation  to  such  an  extent  that  she  might  have  continued 
so  in  spite  of  the  readjustment  to  her  disadvantage,  due  to  the 
Suez  Canal. 

Germany  and  the  United  States,  however,  both  began  about 
this  time  a  contest  for  the  trade  of  the  world  in  competition 
with  Great  Britain,  nursing  their  industries  behind  tariff  bar- 
riers, and  each  has  shown  a  constant  gain  since  1881.  But 
English  ships  and  English  middlemen  still  carried  the  goods 
and  acted  as  brokers,  bankers  and  agents.  However,  Prince 
Bismarck,  clearly  sensing  the  true  value  of  ocean  commerce, 
in  1 88 1  appealed  to  the  Reichstag  for  preference  for  the  Ger- 
man ship.    Germany  in  1885  established  mail  lines  to  China, 
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Austria  and  Japan,  and  since  1885  has  so  encouraged  German 
shipbuilding  and  German  ship  owning  that  her  tonnage  is  now 
over  three  millions  and  one  of  her  lines  has  the  largest  tonnage 
of  the  world  under  one  management.  German  ships  now  swell 
the  tonnage  returns  of  the  English  ports. 

England  no  more  is  the  stepping  stone  to  Europe's  trade, 
but  European  exports  and  imports  now  pass  her  by  as  they 
are  carried  through  the  English  Channel.  Hamburg  has  be- 
come the  Liverpool  and  the  Chicago  of  Northern  Europe,  and 
to  those  who  see  no  menace  in  present  conditions,  I  wish  to 
say  that  they  should  read  the  history  of  the  middle  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  when  Spain  was  still  staggering  under  the 
loss  of  her  Armada,  when  French  sea  power  was  weakened  by 
internal  dissensions,  and  when  the  one  rival  to  English  suprem- 
acy was  the  Dutch.  Spanish  sea  power  still  sleeps  since  Tra- 
falgar. French  naval  efficiency  is  impaired,  but  German  sea 
power,  under  the  masterly  initiative  of  the  German  Emperor, 
takes  the  place  of  that  of  Holland  under  the  captaincies  of  Van 
Tromp  and  De  Ruvter.  England  and  Holland  then  competed 
for  the  trade  of  the  world,  as  do  England  and  Germany  to-day. 
Admiral  Monck  then  said :  "What  matters  this  or  that  reason? 
What  we  want  is  more  of  the  trade  which  the  Dutch  have." 
History  may  repeat  itself. 

A  complete  system  of  internal  canals,  built  and  building, 
brings  Hamburg  into  connection  with  the  coal  fields  of  Silesia 
and  Westphalia.  Merchandise  can  soon  arrive  from  the  depths 
of  Bohemia,  Poland  and  Thuringia.  The  Black  Country  of 
Westphalia  is  as  near  the  ports  of  the  North  Sea  as  the  English 
Black  Country. 

Birmingham  and  Sheffield,  hemmed  in  by  railroads,  are  los- 
ing trade  to  Dusseldorf,  Essen,  Bremen  and  Elberfield  that 
have  splendid  water  service.  Westphalian  coals  can  now  com- 
pete with  those  of  New  Castle  in  the  London  market. 

The  Baltic  Lake  and  the  North  Sea  are  served  from  German 
ports  such  as  Antwerp,  Rotterdam,  Bremen  and  Hamburg,  all, 
regardless  of  flag,  ministering  to  German  trade.  Such  rivers 
as  the  Scheldt,  Elbe  and  Rhine,  supplemented  by  a  net  work  of 
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canals  and  rivers  extend  the  distributing  and  collecting  facil- 
ities of  such  ports  to  the  very  heart  of  the  continent.  There 
are  twenty  harbors  from  one  hundred  to  three  hundred  miles 
inland,  such  as  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  Berlin  and  Duisburg- 
Krefeld.  Holland  provides  30-foot  depths  far  inland  on  the 
Rhine,  and  Hamburg  itself  is  sixty  miles  from  the  sea,  with 
mud  and  silt  and  currents  to  fight.  Havre  will  soon  be  able 
to  accommodate  the  deepest  draught  vessels. 

In  Germany  the  ton  mileage  of  the  traffic  handled  by  canal 
and  river  is  one-third  that  of  the  railroads,  while  in  France  the 
rate  is  even  higher. 

To  turn  your  minds  to  the  great  value  of  water  borne  freight 
in  the  development  of  a  nation's  commerce  I  shall  tell  in  a  few 
words  how  we  have  lost  a  vast  asset  in  national  prosperity 
and  independence  through  permitting  the  carriage  of  ©ur  ocean 
trade  to  reduce  almost  to  the  vanishing  point  of  eight  per  cent., 
although  we  carried  ninety-three  per  cent,  in  1826. 

Dilettante  in  political  economy  teach  our  youth  in  colleges 
that  in  the  long  run  a  nation's  imports  must  be  paid  for  by 
its  exports.  The  United  States  in  1907  exported  $1,835,000,- 
000,  and  imported  $1,194,000,000,  which  should,  under  these 
teachings  leave  us  a  foreign  credit  of  $641,000,000.  Yet  every 
sailing  day  a  shiver  passed  through  our  financial  districts 
because  we  were  obliged  to  ship  gold  abroad. 

The  fault  lies  in  not  taking  into  account  the  vast  sum,  about 
$300,000,000,  now  paid  to  foreigners  in  connection  with  the 
transfer  of  our  freight  and  our  people.  This  sum  is  a  foreign 
increment  and  can  be  best  understood  by  considering  it  an 
import  of  that  amount,  which  we  must  balance  by  digging, 
delving  and  sweating  to  produce  exports  of  corresponding 
value.  So  we  may  very  easily  conceive  of  an  adverse  balance 
of  over-sea  commerce  as  due  to  the  freighting  of  foreign  ves- 
sels and  the  use  of  foreign  capital  in  connection  with  such 
freighting,  insurance  and  other  charges  and  not  as  due  to  a  lack 
V,  of  exported  goods,  the  volume  of  which  export  may  greatly 
exceed  our  imports.  So  long  as  we  do  not  take  measures  to 
check  this  drain  of  our  basic  money,  which  in  the  past  thirty 
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years  has  caused  the  exporting  of  six  billions  of  our  gold,  we 
shall  be  subject  to  alternate  periods  of  depression  and  pros- 
perity, and  so  long  as  a  foreign  octopus  has  a  tentacle  fastened 
to  every  one  of  our  seaports,  sucking  our  financial  life  blood, 
so  long  will  legislation  on  currencies  and  tariffs  be  as  futile  to 
remedy  the  prevailing  ill  as  tonics  would  to  build  up  the  sys- 
tem of  a  patient  slowly  bleeding  to  death  from  an  opened 
artery. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  our  early  statesmen  safe  guarded  our 
commercial  interests  and  we  carried  well  over  fifty  per  cent, 
of  our  own  trade  on  the  oceans,  the  statements  of  our  yearly 
balance  of  trade  were  on  the  safe  side. 

Commerce  includes  not  only  trade  but  transportation  and 
balances  of  trade  which  do  not  take  into  account  transportation 
charges,  are  as  misleading  as  those  of  any  shop  which  should 
omit  its  delivery  charges  from  its  statements. 

Before  the  enactment  of  laws  providing  a  preference  for 
American  ships  by  the  first  Congress  of  the  United  States,  for- 
eign vessels,  mainly  English,  were  doing  fully  seventy  per  cent, 
of  our  foreign  trade. 

Within  six  years  after  legislation  which  was  the  result  of 
enlightened  and  patriotic  statesmanship,  and  until  18 12,  for- 
eign ships  did  but  ten  per  cent,  of  it. 

Then  the  War  of  1812,  purposely  provoked  to  check  our 
maritime  growth,  was  fought.  But  after  that  was  over  we 
regained  a  large  participation  in  foreign  trade,  catching  up  to 
our  previous  share  in  five  years'  time. 

Before  the  Civil  War  we  had  two  strings  to  our  bow  to 
balance  commerce — our  customs  and  our  freight  earnings.  To- 
day we  have  nothing  but  our  tariff  wall,  and  as  our  pent  up 
industrial  forces  overflow  this  wall,  and  we  are  capable  of 
flooding  the  world  with  our  products,  we  are  lacking  the 
vehicles  of  commerce  to  do  our  carrying. 

We  once  had  a  merchant  marine.   Why  have  we  lost  it? 

The  men  wEo  established  this  Government  understood  this 
problem  aright,  and  when  they  set  about  making  a  Government 
established  its  greatness  in  all  essentials. 
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The  lack  of  power  to  regulate  commerce  was  a  primary 
defect  of  the  Confederate  Government  and  the  necessity  for 
its  exercise  so  great  as  to  form  a  chief  cause  for  creating  our 
•present  Government  and  adopting  our  constitution. 

The  first  step  was  an  application  to  the  separate  States  for 
a  grant  of  power  for  a  limited  time  to  regulate  our  foreign 
commerce.  This  effort  failing  the  States  next  tried  to  effect 
regulation  by  separate  resolutions,  but  this  was  abortive,  and 
the  constitution  was  adopted  as  competent  to  regulate  our  com- 
mercial interests  and  vindicate  our  commercial  rights. 

By  the  adoption  of  the  constitution  the  States  delegated  their 
natural  duty  to  protect  the  commercial  pillar  of  our  nation's 
greatness  and  the  United  States,  in  virtue  of  the  compact  of 
union,  assumed  the  duty  with  no  right  to  permit  our  commerce 
to  disappear  from  the  oceans,  but  with  a  sacred  obligation  to 
prevent  such  disappearance. 

The  light  thrown  on  this  subject  by  the  private  memoirs  of 
James  Madison,  the  father  of  our  constitution,  shows  plainly 
that  this  was  the  conception  of  the  men  who  framed  this  pact. 

The  legislation  of  our  first  Congress  shaped  by  Jefferson  to 
meet  his  views  as  to  the  duty  of  the  Government  at  once  laid 
broad  and  deep  the  foundations  of  a  flourishing  marine,  and  in 
a  short  few  years  we  were  carrying  a  large  share  of  the  com- 
merce of  the  world  and  the  earnings  of  our  vessels  kept  gold 
at  home,  although  the  balance  of  trade  was  against  us. 

Discriminating  duties  were  so  placed  that  the  duty  was  10 
per  cent,  less  if  imports  were  brought  in  American  vessels. 
Tonnage  taxes  were  made  heavier  for  foreign  vessels ;  six 
cents  for  our  own  vessels  under  our  own  flag ;  thirty  cents  on 
American  built  and  foreign  owned  vessels,  and  fifty  cents  if 
foreign  built  and  foreign  owned.  We  built  up  a  great  Asiatic 
commerce  by  grading  duties  on  tea  far  higher  when  brought 
in  foreign  vessels  than  if  brought  in  American  vessels.  We 
provided  an  American  standard  of  living  on  our  boats,  which 
continues  as  the  highest  to  the  present  day.  Most  important 
of  all,  American  registry  .  was  confined  to  vessels  built  in  the 
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United  States.  In  1794  the  discriminating  duty  was  changed 
to  an  extra  duty  of  ten  per  cent,  on  goods  in  foreign  vessels. 

Later  laws  were  passed  confining  foreign  vessels  to  the 
direct  trade.  Thus  a  Spanish  vessel  could  not  bring  products 
to  us  from  a  Brazilian  port  or  any  other  not  under  the  Spanish 
flag.  The  enlightened  statesmanship  of  the  forefathers  con- 
ceded the  right  of  a  nation  trading  with  us  to  a  fair  share  of 
the  mutual  traffic,  but  indirect  trade  was  a  privilege,  and  they 
felt  that  they  had  no  right  to  give  away  privileges  belonging 
to  our  own  people. 

In  181 5,  as  the  price  of  peace,  we  abandoned  discriminating 
duties  in  the  direct  trade  or  trade  to  and  from  a  country  in 
its  own  ships. 

But  the  crowning  act  of  mistaken  legislation  was  when,  in 
1828,  we  threw  open  our  indirect  trade  to  favored  nations. 
Our  statesmen  had  become  politicians  and  had  lost  touch  with 
the  principles  of  our  constitution,  through  the  passing  away 
of  those  who  had  aided  in  its  making  and  the  perfecting  of  its 
ideals  by  proper  legislation.  This  is  the  real  cause  of  the 
decline  of  shipping  as  it  has  steadily  declined  from  that  time. 
Of  course  the  losses  due  to  the  Civil  War,  the  change  from  wood 
to  iron,  the  use  of  steam,  discrimination  against  our  shipping 
by  foreign  insurance  and  rating  companies,  the  bonded  ware- 
house system  giving  credit  for  duties,  contracts  for  advance 
charters  and  every  possible  device  and  regulation  of  our  rivals 
to  foster  their  own  marines  and  payments  now  aggregating 
$46,000,000  annually  by  other  nations  to  support  their  ship- 
ping, have  supplemented  this  betrayal  by  our  national  legisla- 
tors of  a  duty  enjoined  by  the  constitution  and  their  oath  to 
support  its  provisions. 

I  do  not  advocate  subsidies  that  would  make  up  the  differ- 
ence in  cost  of  operation  of  cargo  vessels  because,  in  the  first 
place,  in  my  opinion,  such  a  policy  is  unconstitutional,  and 
even  if  it  were  made  constitutional,  I  think  it  would  be  inef- 
fective. But  while  not  using  them  ourselves,  I  advocate  penal- 
izing in  every  way  practicable  their  use  by  our  rivals. 

The  people  were  not  taxed  to  pay  subsidies  in  the  begin- 
5 
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ning.  We  might  pay  subsidies  that  would  enable  vessels  to 
run  empty  and  yet  not  upbuild  our  marine. 

We  must  do  as  our  forefathers  did  and  drive  trade  into 
American  bottoms  by  preference,  as  it  is  only  upon  a  healthy 
and  growing  trade  based  upon  a  demand  for  American  bot- 
toms that  we  can  found  an  enduring  merchant  fleet. 

Mail  compensation  is  entirely  a  proper  exercise  of  Govern- 
ment expenditure,  but  we  need  the  tramp  ship  as  well  as  the 
fast  mail  steamer. 

While  our  statesmen  have  bartered  away  our  birthrights 
upon  the  seas  in  cunningly  drawn  treaties  and  agreements, 
prating  of  reciprocal  benefits,  the  other  nations  have  evaded 
such  reciprocity  by  adopting  every  possible  discrimination 
against  us  that  ingenuity  could  conceive  or  our  impotent  states- 
menship  permit. 

While  foreigners  carry  our  products,  they  do  it  in  their  own 
way  and  to  their  own  advantage,  and  largely  control  their  dis- 
position and  prices,  and  they  will  do  this  to  an  even  greater 
degree  after  the  opening  of  the  Panama  Canal  at  our  expense 
unless  we  do  our  own  carrying.  . 

-  Jefferson's  distinction  of  active  and  passive  cargoes,  the 
active  being  carried  by  our  own  vessels  and  the  passive  by  for- 
eign vessels,  was  one  of  his  happiest  phrases. 

When  we  actually  competed  in  ships  on  the  oceans 
and  possessed  the  all-pervading  commercial  connections  or 
machinery  for  doing  international  business  we  carried  cargoes 
at  the  lowest  rates,  even  though  our  ships  cost  more  and  our 
crews  were  paid  and  fed  better  than  the  crews  on  foreign  ships. 

It  is  said  occasionally  that  our  people  are  as  well  engaged  in 
other  industries  as  in  ship  building  and  ship  owning.  I  think 
that  they  cannot  be  better  engaged  than  in  preventing  bank- 
ruptcies and  panics,  adding  to  our  national  wealth,  independ- 
ence and  constructive  efficiency  and  in  keeping  our  gold  at 
home. 

Let  us  stop  the  betrayal  of  a  sacred  pact  of  the  constitution, 
brace  up  the  weakened  pillar  of  national  greatness  and  return 
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to  the  measures  found  effective  by  our  early  legislators  when 
conditions  in  the  foreign  trade  were  much  as  they  are  now. 

Discriminating  tonnage  taxes  and  meeting  evasions  of  the  *■ 
pledge  of  reciprocal  benefits  by  discriminating  tariff  schedules 
are  policies  that  square  with  the  national  and  patriotic  thought, 
that  by  wise  legislation  brought  our  merchant  marine  into 
being.  They,  more  than  all  else,  will  secure  the  return  cargo 
so  necessary  to  a  healthy  and  self-supporting  marine. 

Admitting  our  vessels  cost  more  and  that  we  pay  and  feed 
our  crews  better,  it  does  not  follow  that  the  cost  of  carrying- 
freight  will  be  more  when  we  compete  on  a  similar  basis.  To 
indicate  a  comprehensive  bill  would  exhaust  many  pages  and 
possibly  many  hearers.  Suffice  to  say  it  is  possible  to  re-estab- 
lish our  merchant  marine.  To  do  it  we  must  consider  our  own 
people  first  and  the  rest  of  the  world  second,  because  for- 
eigners consider  themselves  first  and  us  not  at  all.  Every  right 
we  must  concede,  but  every  privilege  should  be  jealously  con- 
served to  our  own  people. 

All  arguments  against  an  American  policy  are  foreign  argu- 
ments. 

The  policies  of  the  makers  of  our  Government  once  returned 
to,  success  is  assured. 

The  restoration  of  the  American  marine  can  only  be 
achieved  through  following  the  policies  of  Jefferson  and 
Madison. 

Snap  judgments,  little  knowledge  and  prejudices  must  be 
avoided,  and  above  all  not  feared.  Many  financial  and  tariff 
ills  will  be  cured  that  now  seek  remedy,  and  every  calling,  pro- 
fession and  trade  in  the  country  will  be  benefited. 

Carrying  out  the  spirit  of  the  Act  of  1828,  we  have  made 
about  thirty  trade  agreements,  in  every  one  of  which  our  birth- 
right upon  the  ocean  has  been  bartered  away  and  our  power  to 
regulate  commerce  abandoned  in  pursuit  of  a  will  o'  the  wisp 
called  reciprocal  liberty  of  commerce. 

These  limited  agreements  which  are  not  treaties  once  ter- 
minated, we  should  quickly  regain  our  rightful  share  of  our 
commerce  without  burden  upon  our  treasury. 
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This  is  not  the  occasion  for  a  discussion  of  this  question  to 
a  degree  which  its  importance  as  the  most  serious  question 
now  before  our  people  entitles  it.  Suffice  to  say  that  at  present 
we  can  neither  make  war  nor  carry  on  commerce  without  the 
aid  of  foreign  merchantmen  and  colliers.  We  face  on  two 
oceans  and  a  great  gulf,  and  we  should  not  be  obliged  to  live 
only  on  the  soil  and  confine  our  industries  to  the  land,  as  for 
many  of  our  citizens  vocation  calls  to  the  sea  and  their  pur- 
suits include  the  work  of  the  ocean. 

So  long  as  we  are  content  to  let  other  nations  do  our  carry- 
ing we  are  dependent  upon  them  and  tributary  to  them,  such 
tribute  at  present  amounting  to  about  $300,000,000  a  year, 
while  our  tonnage  in  the  foreign  trade  is  less  than  it  was  in 
1809. 

My  aim  has  been  simply  to  impress  upon  you  the  vast  and 
far  reaching  influence  of  transportation  in  foreign  commerce, 
to  the  end  that  we  may  fully  appreciate  its  great  influence  upon 
our  domestic  economy. 

An  American  workman  probably  pays  20  per  cent  less  of 
his  wage,  on  an  average,  for  food  than  our  active  competitors 
in  Europe,  while  at  the  same  time  stoking  the  human  engine 
far  better. 

So  while  we  get  more  work  from  the  American  laborer,  due 
to  his  standard  of  living  and  our  tonic  climate,  we  must,  in 
order  to  reduce  to  the  lowest  point  the  cost  of  our  competitive 
manufactured  exports,  pay  attention  to  every  factor  in  reduc- 
ing cost. 

One  of  the  greatest  is  cheap  money,  and  that  we  may  more 
rapidly  become  a  creditor  nation  and  escape  alternate  periods 
of  depression  and  so  secure  that  uniform  prosperity  that  leads 
to  cheap  money,  we  must  take  steps  to  prevent  the  great  drain 
of  our  gold  due  to  foreign  freight  payments. 

A  realization  of  the  vast  sum  which  our  dependence  on  for- 
eign ships  costs  us  brings  strikingly  before  us  the  great  need 
to  reduce  transportation  charges  at  home  in  our  effort  to  keep 
down  costs. 

We  may  assume  as  an  axiom  that  the  cost  of  water-borne 
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freight  is,  approximately,  inversely  proportional  to  the  draft 
of  the  vessel  carrying  it,  ship-shape  forms,  of  course,  being 
understood. 

The  State  of  New  York  is  spending  over  a  hundred  million 
of  dollars  to  make  the  Erie  Canal  a  great  free  highway  for 
vessels  that  can  carry  over  2,000  tons  dead  weight,  or  six 
average  heavy  freight  train  loads. 

Four  of  these  barges  will  be  cared  for  by  one  tug,  so  that 
a  tug  and  consorts  will  carry  as  much  as  twenty-four  train 
loads,  and  on  arrival  in  harbors  the  boats  are  convenient  units 
for  harbor  distribution. 

Barges  can  thus  pass  from  the  Great  Lake  basin  to  New 
York  City,  and  there  the  State  has  under  consideration  free 
terminals,  so  that  this  great  undertaking  may  not  be  destroyed 
in  its  usefulness  by  private  extortion  or  lack  of  enterprise. 

But  are  other  States  rising  to  the  needs  of  the  hour?  The 
possibility  of  laying  down  freight  from  the  Great  Lakes'  basin 
in  the  cities  along  the  Atlantic  coast  and  taking  their  products 
back  is  of  overwhelming  importance  to  the  future  prosperity 
of  all  States  that  may  obtain  such  service. 

We  Rave  seen  many  of  the  important  industries  of  New 
England  go  to  the  West.  Yet,  when  there  is  a  chance  to 
utilize  the  great  opportunity  for  cheap  freight  offered  by  the 
Erie  Canal  and  Long  Island  Sound,  which  might  terminate  the 
throttling  of  freight  to  the  New  England  States  by  railroads 
and  work  their  industrial  salvation,  we  see  Massachusetts  fail 
to  cut  through  a  sand  spit  that  would  save  eighty  miles  of  the 
most  dangerous  navigation  on  the  Atlantic  coast  and  extend 
the  Erie  Canal  and  Long  Island  Sound  almost  to  Boston,  and 
turn  over  a  perpetual  right  to  levy  tribute  through  such  a  pas- 
sage way  to  a  private  corporation.  The  failure  to  make  the 
Cape  Cod  Canal  a  State  enterprise  and  a  free  State  highway 
shows  lack  of  appreciation,  to  say  the  least  of  New  England's 
needs  and  opportunities. 

Then,  again,  all  the  cities  south  of  New  York  might  profit 
by  this  chance  for  cheaper  freight  and  perpetual  freight  regu- 
lation, but  we  see  New  Jersey  permitting  the  Delaware  and 
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Raritan  Canal  to  be  leased  to  a  railroad  for  nine  hundred  and 
ninety-nine  years. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  terminal  costs  on  a  ton  of  water- 
borne  freight,  equal  the  cost  of  carrying  it  by  water  2,500 
miles. 

This  being  so,  is  Philadelphia  prepared  to  really  deepen  her 
city  docks  so  that  they  can  be  utilized  by  the  vessels  that 
deeper  waterways  might  bring  to  her  harbor  and  release  her 
harbor  facilities  from  the  selfish  control  of  private  monopoly? 

Casting  our  mind's  eye  to  that  most  essential  extension  of 
the  trunk  waterway  from  Norfolk  to  Beaufort  Inlet  and 
beyond,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Virginia,  the  Carolinas  and 
other  Southern  States  will  give  a  practical  welcome  to  the 
freight  brought  by  it,  along  the  lines  of  the  broad  public  spirit 
that  characterizes  their  present  policies.  It  is  very  easy  to 
ask  the  general  government  to  provide  a  great  trunk  water 
course  along  the  Atlantic  which  once  really  regulated  in  the 
people's  interests  would  by  the  wand  of  cheap  freights  bring 
into  being  many  Norfolks  along  its  line. 

Railroads  should  not  antagonize  such  development  as  it 
supplements  their  service  by  taking  from  them  much  that  they 
carry  at  such  disadvantage  as  to  entail  loss  only  to  be  com- 
pensated for  by  charging  higher  on  other  freight. 

The  canals  in  carrying  cheaper  raw  material  and  fuel  enable 
factories  to  make  products  that  will  bear  an  adequate  railroad 
rate  and  the  most  prosperous  roads  are  often  parallel  to  navi- 
gable water  courses. 

Chairman  La  LannE:  The  next  in  order  is  the  discussion 
of  the  Atlantic  coast  project.  This  discussion  will  be  opened 
by  Mr.  Charles  Heber  Clark,  of  Philadelphia,  whom  I  take 
great  pleasure  in  introducing  to  you. 

MR.  CHAREES  HEBER  CEARK. 

Mr.  ChareES  Heber  Ceark:  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  before 
I  begin  to  speak,  ask  that  the  Committee  on  Resolutions  meet 
in  this  hall  as  soon  as  I  have  finished  my  very  short  address. 
We  have  very  important  work  to  do  and  it  is  necessary  that  we 
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should  meet.  You  may  change  the  meeting  place  to  Room  115 
on  the  third  floor  of  this  hotel. 

I  was  born  right  across  the  bay  here,  too.  (Laughter  and 
applause).  And  we  had  a  man  in  our  family  named  John 
Smith,  so  our  people  have  some  kin  in  this  neighborhood,  too. 
Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  you  know  that  scientific 
people  say  that  if  you  make  a  movement  in  the  atmosphere  it 
goes  far  out  to  the  ends  of  the  earth,  and  that  the  reverberation 
continues  until  it  goes  away  out  to  the  end  of  space.  I 
read  in  the  papers  a  few  days  ago  a  very  interesting  thing 
bearing  on  this  subject.  I  read  that  Professor  Lowe,  the 
astronomer,  says  that  canals  in  Mars  are  disappearing,  and  it 
looks  as  though  they  had  been  examining  the  Atlantic  coast 
and  were  imitating  us.  I  trust  that  in  a  few  years  we 
will  be  able  to  show  them  that  they  were  wrong.  I  have  five 
minutes  and  it  is  necessary  for  me  to  get  along  on  my  subject. 
I  am  going  to  make,  gentlemen,  two  important  points.  In  the 
first  place,  this  proposition  that  we  have  for  opening  the  great 
waterways  along  our  coast  is  a  dollar  proposition,  and  unless 
you  can  show  that  it  means  a  tremendous  return  for  every 
American  interest  you  will  be  unable  to  get  it  through.  I  am 
not  going  to  prove  it  myself,  but  read  what  our  President 
said.  I  am  going  to  read  an  extract  from  one  of  his  speeches 
back  in  1908.  It  has  to  do  with  waterways  and  this  is  what 
Mr.  Taft  said :  "During  the  season  of  1907  there  passed 
through  the  Soo  Canal  fifty-eight  million  tons  of  freight, 
which  was  carried  an  average  distance  of  828  miles  at  a  cost  of 
thirty-eight  and  one-half  million  dollars,  making  an  average 
cost  of  eight-tenths  of  a  mill  a  mile. 

"If  this  freight  had  been  carried  at  the  average  railroad  rate 
per  ton  of  seven  and  eighty-two-one-hundredth  mills,  it  would 
have  cost  three  hundred  and  seventy-seven  millions.  That  is 
to  say,  the  saving  through  decreased  cost  of  transportation  on 
the  business  of  a  single  lake  for  a  single  year  amounts  to  three 
hundred  and  thirty-eight  and  one-half  million  dollars,  or 
nearly  four  times  the  total  amount  expended  by  the  Govern- 
ment on  all  the  lakes  since  their  improvement  was  begun." 
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I  would  be  willing  to  rest  my  case  right  here,  but  Mr.  Rans- 
dell  has  advocated  a  bond  issue  from  the  Federal  Government 
and    I    want    to    say    that    I    think    that    if    the  great 
States  of  Pennsylvania,  Maryland  and  Delaware  should  issue 
bonds  for  the  improvement  of  the  Delaware  and  Chesapeake 
Canal,  just  as  they  led  the  way  in  this  respect  years  ago  when 
the   canal    was    first    constructed,    the    Government  would 
soon  come  to  their  aid  just  as  it  did  at  that  time.    I  am  for 
improving  the  Chesapeake  and  Delaware  Canal  first,  as  I 
believe  that  the  traffic  which  would  pour  through  this  canal 
from  Virginia,  the  Carolinas  and  the  South  and  from  the  New 
England  States,  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  to  the  South, 
would  be  such  an  object  lesson  that  it  would  cause  the  New 
England  States,  New  York  and  the  South  to  clamor  for  the 
completion  of  the  entire  canal  from  Boston  to  the  Florida  keys. 
I  think  if  Pennsylvania,  Maryland  and  Delaware  should  start 
the  ball  rolling  by  improving  the  Chesapeake  and  Delaware 
Canal  we  should  soon  have  the  entire  canal  all  along  the  coast. 
I  believe,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  if  a  man  with  prophetic  vision 
should  come  here  and  tell  us  the  truthful  figures  that  would  be 
represented  in  the  saving  of  transportation  ten  years  after  this 
waterway  is  opened  up  along  our  Atlantic  coast  the  most 
credulous  man  present  here  to-day  would  not  believe  it,  it 
would  be  so  big. 

Now  just  one  more  word  about  the  Chesapeake  and  Dela- 
ware Canal  and  I  am  going  to  stop.  This  canal  was  built  in 
1829  and  it  was  built  by  the  Federal  Government  and  by  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania  and  the  State  of  Maryland  and  by  the 
State  of  Delaware  and  by  private  subscriptions,  and  a  great 
many  people  who  put  their  money  in  it  in  the  way  of  private 
subscriptions  never  got  any  return  for  it  at  all.  Now  I  want 
to  know,  my  friends,  why  we  cannot  call  upon  Pennsylvania, 
Maryland  and  Delaware  to  help  improve  this  canal  just  as 
they  helped  to  build  it  eighty  years  ago.  Why  can't  the  States 
of  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland  and  this  little  State  of  Dela- 
ware, which  my  friend  Higgins  stands  for,  help  to  build  this 
canal  by  issuing  bonds,  as  it  will  be  of  so  much  value  to  the 
children  of  the  coming  generation,  just  as  what  was  done  eighty 
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years  ago  is  of  value  to  us  now.  Now  let  me  put  the  propo- 
sition in  this  way :  Instead  of  going  to  Congress  and  talking 
about  a  fifty  million  dollar  bond  issue,  which  I  am  in  favor  of, 
we  will  go  to  Washington  and  tell  them  that  Pennsylvania, 
Maryland  and  Delaware  will  build  that  canal.  We  don't  ask 
you  to  build  that  canal,  but  we  want  your  help  to  build  it.  We 
feel  that  we  are  able"  and  willing  to  finance  the  job  and  we  will 
do  this  but  we  want  you  to  help  us  just  as  you  did  in  the  old 
day.  Now,  gentlemen,  I  think  that  instead  of  talking  so  much 
we  ought  to  get  busy  and  go  to  digging — I  think  we  ought  to 
start  in  and  do  something.  Now  I  should  like  very  much  for 
the  gentlemen  in  these  three  States — and  we  would  be  glad  to 
have  Virginia  come  in  too — would  be  glad  to  have  her — we 
should  like  you  to  go  to  Congress  with  this  proposition  and 
see  what  they  have  to  say  about  it. 

Now,  gentlemen,  in  conclusion  I  want  to  read  you  a  state- 
ment by  Secretary  of  State  Root,  who  used  to  live  down  in 
Washington.  "The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  pro- 
hibits the  States  from  making  any  agreement  with  each 
other  without  the  consent  of  Congress ;  but  you  can  make 
any  number  of  agreements  with  the  consent  of  Congress.  Why 
should  not  the  powers  which  are  reserved  to  the  State  sov- 
ereignties be  exercised  by  those  sovereignties,  with  a  wise 
regard  for  the  common  interest,  upon  conference,  upon  com- 
plete understanding  of  the  duties  of  good  neighborhood,  under 
a  firm  resolve  to  make  k  wholly  unnecessary  that  this  con- 
tinual pressure  to  force  the  National  Government  into  the  per- 
formance of  the  duties  that  the  States  ought  to  perform,  should 
continue.  I  regard  this  meeting  as  marking  a  new  departure, 
the  beginning  of  an  era  in  which  the  States  of  the  Union  will 
exercise  their  reserved  sovereign  powers  upon  a  higher  plane 
of  patriotism  and  love  of  country  than  has  ever  existed  before. " 

Note,  this  is  not  a  new  phrase,  but  a  return  to  the  old  exercise 
of  the  reserved  rights  as  applied  in  the  ante-bellum  days,  under 
which  the  internal  waterways  of  the  country  were  being 
rapidly  developed  by  the  States  singly  and  in  co-operation  by 
private  and  corporate  capital.  It  is  the  most  practical  and 
speediest  method  of  relief.    As  the  State  legislation  is  now 
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controlled  by  vested  interests,  it  would  be  almost  impracticable 
to  secure  the  restoration  of  the  canals  by  State  authority. 

Now,  gentlemen,  let  us  get  down  to  work — to  individual 
effort  and  not  talk  too  much  about  the  Government  helping 
us — let's  get  our  States  to  start  this  work  and  I  am  sure  that 
the  Government  will  then  come  to  our  aid  just  as  they  did  in 
the  old  time. 

Chairman  La  Lanne  :  Now,  gentlemen,  I  have  the  honor 
of  introducing  to  you  Mr.  E.  H.  Warner,  of  Connecticut,  who 
will  speak  to  you  on  the  subject  of  the  Connecticut  River  move- 
ment. 

MR.  E.  H.  WARNER. 

Mr.  Warner  :  Ladies  and  Gentlemen :  As  a  delegate  rep- 
resenting the  State  of  Connecticut,  by  courtesy  of  its  able 
Governor,  I  bring  to  you  of  the  Atlantic  seaboard  States,  here 
assembled,  the  greeting  of  a  million  people,  and  especially  to 
the  people  of  "The  Mother  of  States  and  Statesmen,"  does 
your  old  sister  colony,  the  "Constitution  State,"  congratulate 
you  upon  your  untiring  energy  in  behalf  of  better  transporta- 
tion facilities  along  this  great  coast  of  ours. 

Connecticut,  like  Virginia,  has  a  common  interest  in  the 
work  of  the  Atlantic  Deeper  Waterways  Association,  because 
we  have  a  coast  line  to  improve,  we  have  rivers  traversing  our 
State  that  need  attention,  we  ought  like  you,  to  have  the  ability 
to  do  it.  Virginia  has  a  simpler  problem  to  solve,  because  you 
are  free  from  our  northern  ice  in  winter,  and  you  have  a 
water  area  of  2,325  square  miles  to  do  with  against  our  145 
square  miles,  yet  we  know  as  you  do,  the  effects  of  water  trans- 
portation on  freight  rates,  therefore  we  are  with  you  in  this 
project  for  an  inside  route,  as  it  will  not  only  benefit  us  com- 
mercially, but  is  bound  to  weld  the  goodwill  already  existing 
between  the  coast  States  of  the  North  and  South  into  an  insol- 
uble whole. 

Our  principal  river,  the  Connecticut,  rises  in  the  Connecti- 
cut Lakes,  in  Coos  County,  N.  H.,  drains  155  square  miles  of 
Canadian  territory,  forms  the  border  between  New  Hampshire 
and  Vermont,  crosses  Western  Massachusetts  and  divides 
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Connecticut  in  its  route  of  345  miles  to  Long  Island  Sound, 
thus  draining  a  total  territory  of  11,085  square  miles,  about 
the  same  area  as  that  of  Belgium. 

The  Connecticut  is  navigable  for  49^2  miles  to  Hartford, 
or  about  one-seventh  of  its  length,  which  is  a  feeble  comparison 
with  the  navigable  waters  of  Belgium,  which  aggregate  1,350 
miles  contained  in  a  territory  almost  identical  to  the  Connecti- 
cut's drainage  area,  and  is  a  poor  competitor  of  the  James, 
which  is  navigable  for  150  miles,  to  Richmond,  or  one-third 
of  its  length.  However,  the  Connecticut  has  its  distinctions, 
it  is  New  England's  largest  river,  the  first  river  in  America 
to  be  canalized — 1795  marking  the  date  of  the  opening  of  the 
Hadley  Falls  Canal,  and  to  it  also  belongs  even  a  greater  glory 
of  which  it  is  apparently  being  robbed.  In  1743  John  Fitch 
was  born  in  the  river  town  of  Windsor,  he  first  successfully 
applied  steam  to  water  craft  and  in  1787,  he  operated  his  first 
crude  steamboat  on  the  Delaware  at  Philadelphia,  whither  he 
had  traveled  in  search  of  financial  aid.  He  died  in  1798  at 
Bardstown,  Ky.,  therefore  Fitch's  first  steamboat  was  in  suc- 
cessful operation  twenty  years  before  Fulton's.  Captain  Sam- 
uel Morey,  of  Orford,  N.  H.,  operated  the  first  American 
steamboat  propelled  by  paddle  wheels  on  the  Connecticut 
between  Fairlee  and  Orford  in  1793,  he  antedating  Fulton 
by  fourteen  years. 

In  February,  1908,  the  Hartford  Business  Men's  Associa- 
tion, the  city's  leading  commercial  organization,  recognized 
the  necessity  of  an  improved  river,  and  forthwith  designated 
eleven  men  to  act  as  the  Connecticut  River  Improvement  Com- 
mittee of  that  association.  The  committee  at  once  went  to 
work  studying  the  river  situation  and  commenced  a  campaign 
of  education  with  what  resources  it  had  at  hand.  In  January 
of  this  year  it  presented  to  the  State  Legislature,  the  follow- 
ing amendment  to  the  charter  of  the  City  of  Hartford : 

"Section  I. — That  the  Court  of  Common  Council  of  the  City 
of  Hartford  shall  have  power,  for  and  in  behalf  of  said  city, 
to  locate,  build,  equip,  maintain,  operate  and  lease  public  docks, 
wharves  and  landings  within  the  limits  of  said  city,  upon 
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the  westerly  bank  of  the  Connecticut  River  and  upon  the  bank 
of  that  part  of  Park  River,  so  called,  easterly  of  Commerce 
Street  in  said  city,  and  to  build  and  maintain  along  the  banks 
of  said  rivers,  within  the  limits  aforesaid,  such  embankments, 
dykes  and  other  structures  as  may  be  necessary,  convenient 
and  advantageous  in  making  any  docks,  wharves,  and  land- 
ings, constructed  under  authority  hereof,  easy  of  access  to 
vessels  and,  within  the  limits  aforesaid  to  acquire  title,  from 
time  to  time,  by  purchase,  lease,  gift,  grant  or  devise,  to  any 
land,  with  the  improvements  thereon,  and  all  rights,  easements 
and  privileges  connected  therewith,  which  said  Court  of  Com- 
mon Council  may  deem  necessary  or  convenient  for  said  pur- 
poses, to  hold  and  dispose  of  the  same  as  may  be  for  the 
interest  of  the  City  of  Hartford. 

"Section  2. — Said  Court  of  Common  Council  shall  have 
power  to  dredge,  excavate,  or  otherwise  remove  from  the  bed 
of  either  of  said  rivers,  within  the  limits  aforesaid,  the  sand, 
earth,  and  other  deposits  therein  in  order  to  obtain  a  suitable 
depth  of  water  to  make  said  public  docks,  wharves  and  land- 
ing places  easy  of  access  to  vessels. 

"Section  3. — Said  City  of  Hartford  shall  have  power  to 
enter  upon,  take  and  use,  either  by  condemnation,  purchase,  or 
otherwise,  all  such  real  estate  or  other  property  as  may  be 
necessary  or  convenient  for  it  to  enter  upon,  take,  or  use  in 
the  erection,  construction  or  maintenance  of  said  docks  or 
landings,  and  the  buildings  of  said  embankments  or  other 
works,  and  said  City  of  Hartford  shall  be  held  to  pay  all 
damages  that  may  arise  thereby  to  any  person,  and  if  the  per- 
son to  whom  damages  may  so  arise  and  the  said  City  of  Hart- 
ford cannot  agree  as  to  the  amount  of  said  damages,  said  City 
of  Hartford  may,  after  ten  days'  written  notice  to  the  adverse 
party,  apply  to  the  Superior  Court  of  the  county  in  which  the 
real  estate  or  other  property  damaged  may  be  situated ;  and 
thereupon  said  Superior  Court  shall  appoint  three  disinter- 
ested freeholders  as  a  committee  to  assess  the  amount  of  such 
damages,  and  said  committee  shall  give  notice  to  the  parties  of 
the  time  and  place  of  their  meeting,  at  which  time  and  place 
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said  committee  shall  proceed  to  hear  the  parties  and  inquire 
into  the  extent  of  the  damages ;  and  said  committee  shall 
assess  just  damages  to  the  person  whose  real  estate  or  other 
property  may  have  been  taken  or  injured,  which  assessment 
shall  be  in  writing  under  the  hands  of  said  committee,  and 
the  same  shall  be  returned  to  the  Clerk  of  the  Superior  Court, 
who  shall  record  it.  The  said  real  estate  or  other  property 
which  is  the  subject  of  such  assessment  may  be  taken  and 
used  by  said  City  of  Hartford  when  the  damage  assessed  shall 
have  been  paid  to  the  person  entitled  to  receive  the  same,  or 
deposited  for  such  person  with  the  treasurer  of  the  county 
wherein  said  real  estate  or  other  property  is  situated ;  provided, 
that  if  any  person  required  by  this  section  to  be  so  notified 
shall  be  unknown,  or  a  non-resident,  or  absent  from  this 
State,  or  non  compos  mentis,  or  a  minor,  then  such  notice  of 
the  proceedings  intended  by  said  City  of  Hartford  to  be  insti- 
tuted shall  be  given  as  shall  be  prescribed  by  a  Judge  of  the 
Superior  Court ;  and  provided,  that  such  Judge  may  grant  any 
order  of  notice  as  in  cases  demanding  equitable  relief.  The 
City  of  Hartford  shall  not  have  power  under  the  provisions  of 
this  resolution  to  acquire  real  estate  or  other  property  by  pro- 
cess of  condemnation  after  July  I,  1919. 

" Section  4. — Nothing  in  this  resolution  shall  be  so  con- 
strued as  to  authorize  the  City  of  Hartford  to  take  any  portion 
of  the  Colt  Park  by  process  of  eminent  domain." 

Believing  that  the  first  step  in  the  direction  of  proper  im- 
provement was  a  system  of  public  docks,  something  that  at 
this  time  does  not  exist  on  the  Connecticut  River,  the  bill  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Cities  and  Boroughs,  who  pro- 
vided a  hearing,  at  which  the  consensus  of  opinion  favored 
the  change.  However,  various  public  service  corporations 
entered  a  protest  against  the  right  of  eminent  domain  being 
granted,  causing  the  bill  to  be  held  in  the  committee  for  weeks. 
It  was  soon  evident  that  the  business  men  were  in  earnest  in 
their  contention,  and  shortly  the  bill  emerged  shorn  of  its 
power  by  having  the  right  of  condemnation  stricken  out. 
Then  the  real  battle  commenced,  and  the  Corporation  Counsel, 
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who  was  a  member  of  the  Legislature  and  had  the  bill  in 
hand,  found  that  it  must  go  as  originally  drafted,  after  the 
City  Council  had  taken  action  and  requested  him  to  act  in 
behalf  of  the  city.  It  then  passed  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives by  a  majority  of  three  to  one,  but  was  held  for  some 
time  by  the  Senate,  which  has  thirty-five  members,  and  it  was 
evident,  even  to  the  uninitiated,  that  powerful  interests  were 
going  to  kill  it  if  possible.  However,  the  business  men  rallied, 
and  knowing  that  those  same  powerful  interests  had  a  Public 
Utilities  bill  to  reckon  with,  that  they  did  not  want  passed, 
were  able  to  have  a  reckoning  that  finally  resulted  in  the  pas- 
sage of  the  bill,  which  is  of  extreme  importance  not  only  to 
Hartford,  but  to  every  river  town. 

The  council  has  provided  for  a  Dock  Commission  consist- 
ing of  the  Mayor,  City  Engineer,  one  Alderman,  two  Council- 
men  and  three  citizens.  During  the  winter  months  this  new 
commission  will  cope  with  the  question  in  a  careful  and  com- 
prehensive manner.  The  fact  that  the  City  Engineer  spent 
ten  weeks  in  Europe  during  the  past  summer,  studying  for- 
eign ports,  their  docks  and  public  warehouses  and  the  condi- 
tions of  navigation,  will  be  of  immense  advantage  in  deter- 
mining what  the  City  of  Hartford  should  do  in  establishing  a 
requisite  system  of  public  docks. 

A  bill  creating  a  State  Rivers  and  Harbors  Commission  was 
also  presented,  and  after  strenuous  opposition  was  passed. 
The  bill  calls  for  a  commission  of  five  members  to  investigate 
the  rivers  and  harbors  of  the  State  and  report  with  recom- 
mendations and  a  proposed  code  of  laws  to  the  next  General 
Assembly.  The  Governor  has  appointed  the  commission,  one 
each  from  Hartford,  New  Haven,  Bridgeport,  New  London 
and  Middletown,  which  distributes  the  members  among  the 
State's  principal  ports.  Hence  you  note  that  Connecticut,  and 
particularly  the  Connecticut  Valley,  is  awake  to  the  advan- 
tages to  be  gained  from  improved  waterways. 

In  the  last  twenty  years  the  National  Government  has 
expended  $214,500  on  the  Connecticut  River,  a  yearly  average 
of  $10,725  or  $214.50  a  navigable  mile.   This  simply  maintains 
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a  nine-foot  channel  to  Hartford  and  it  is  confidently  believed 
by  all  of  the  business  interests  that  the  river  can  have  and 
should  have  at  least  a  fifteen-foot  channel  below  Hartford,  and 
seven  feet  above  Hartford  to  Holyoke,  Massachusetts,  which 
is  thirty-five  miles  up  stream. 

Improved  to  this,  extent  there  would  be  opened  to  the  great 
inside  route  as  proposed  by  this  Association,  a  magnificent 
feeder.  Such  cities  as  Hartford  with  115,000  population, 
Middletown  with  20,000,  Springfield  with  90,000,  Chicopee 
with  20,000,  and  Holyoke  with  55,000  people,  and  the  largest 
tonnage  of  any  Massachusetts  city,  to  say  nothing  of  numerous 
smaller  towns,  would  be  brought  in  direct  water  communica- 
tion with  Norfolk,  Philadelphia  and  all  other  Atlantic  ports. 

The  tonnage  of  the  Connecticut  has  decreased  from  1,095,000 
tons  in  1890  to  536,581  tons  in  1908.  This  is  significant  when 
it  is  considered  that  one  corporation  controls  the  railroads  and 
only  transportation  line  of  the  valley,  and  since  acquiring  the 
Hartford  and  New  York  Transportation  Company,  they  have 
a  complete  monopoly  and  according  to  excellent  authority  have 
increased  river  rates,  in  fact  all  this  is  more  significant  because 
since  1890  the  number  of  skilled  mechanics  has  increased  from 
7,000  to  over  14,000  in  Hartford  alone  which  means  a  tre- 
mendous increase  in  the  city's  tonnage. 

The  transportation  company's  fleet  consists  of  two  steam- 
boats of  1,000  net  tons,  twenty-two  barges  of  600  net  tons 
each,  seven  tugs  of  420  net  tons  each,  one  bucket  dredge,  one 
pile  driver  and  two  derricks. 

There  are  forty-two  lights  maintained  by  the  U.  S.  Light- 
house Board  on  fifty  miles  of  navigable  water,  or  one  to  every 
1. 19  miles  which  is  inadequate  to  guide  any  independent  craft, 
especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  river  is  very  crooked 
between  Hartford  and  Middletown,  which  is  about  19  miles. 

The  transportation  company  is  the  only  bidder  for  the  dredg- 
ing contracts,  hence  it  may  be  noted  that  the  river  is  bottled 
up  about  as  close  as  one  corporation  can  cork  it,  yet  this  great 
stream  had  at  one  time  a  merchant  marine  having  few  rivals. 
Both  Hartford  and  Wethersfield,  first  settled  in  1636,  had 
between  1760  and  1770  a  great  fleet  of  ships  sailing  to  West 
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Indian  ports  and  trading  with  Lisbon  and  Balboa,  Gibraltar 
and  even  with  Bombay  and  Calcutta.  Wethersfield  alone  was 
the  proud  possessor  of  no  less  than  359  captains  and  ship  own- 
ers, while  to-day  the  town  only  boasts  of  a  population  of  2,637 
Later  there  were  numerous  boats  making  trips  to  Barnet,  Vt., 
270  miles  from  the  mouth.  To-day  this  trade  has  entirely  dis- 
appeared and  one  steamboat  floats  daily  upon  the  river's 
majestic  bosom.  Now  and  then  a  small  tow  of  barges  disturbs 
its  tranquil  surface.  Each  year  the  shad  are  decreasing  on 
account  of  the  increased  pollution..  Seven  dams  block  all 
navigation  above  Hartford  and  undoubtedly  will  continue  to 
unless  the  entire  valley  has  an  awakening  that  is  nearly  due. 
In  fact  conditions  could  hardly  be  less  satisfactory. 

Our  valley  now  has  two*  important  waterways  associations, 
"The  Association  for  the  Permanent  Improvement  of  the 
Lower  Connecticut  River,"  with  headquarters  at  Middletown, 
and  the  "Connecticut  Valley  Waterways  Association,"  with 
headquarters  at  Hartford.  At  the  first  convention  of  the  latter 
association  held  in  Hartford  on  October  15th,  your  worthy 
President  made  a  speech  which  brought  instant  recognition 
not  only  to  your  cause,  but  to  his  ability  as  an  orator.  The 
audience  would  have  listened  to  him  all  night  had  the  privilege 
been  accorded. 

From  all  that  I  have  told  you,  but  one  conclusion  can  be 
drawn,  that  Connecticut  is  alive  to  the  necessity  of  improved 
waterways,  this  being  made  more  manifest  by  the  presence  of 
Governor  Weeks  on  the  Mississippi,  with  the  "Lakes  to  the 
Gulf  Deeper  Waterways  Association,"  he  being  greatly  inter- 
ested in  the  improvement  of  the  waterways  of  the  country,  as 
well  as  the  conservation  of  all  our  natural  resources. 

In  closing  I  want  to  say  that  I  firmly  believe  in  using  what 
nature  has  provided  us  with  so  bountifully.  I  do  not  believe 
that  we  are  making  the  most  of  our  present  resources  in  the 
various  localities.  We  should  establish  more  transportation 
lines,  fit  the  craft  to  the  condition  like  Germany  has  done,  take  » 
our  water  fronts  out  of  the  hands  of  monopolies,  build  public 
docks,  and  erect  modern  freight  devices ;  do  this  first,  then  we 
will  have  a  flying  wedge  to  take  to- Washington. 
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Chairman  La  Lanne:  I  shall  next  digress  from  the  pro- 
gram somewhat  as  I  want  now  to  present  to  you  the  Honorable 
Mr.  Goldfogle,  Member  of  Congress  from  New  York. 

HON.  H.   M.  GOEDEOGEE- 

Mr.  GoldEogeE  :  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Convention : 
I  am  a  novice  in  the  matter  of  the  future  development  of  the 
waterways  and  yet  I  am  an  earnest  believer  that  the  time  is 
ripe  when  we  ought  to  get  the  demands  of  the  Rivers  and  Har- 
bors Congress  supplemented  by  the  demands  of  the  Atlantic 
Deeper  Waterways  Association.  No  one  listening  to  the  very 
admirable  and  enthusiastic  address  of  President  Moore  could 
for  a  moment  doubt  the  absolute  necessity  and  feasibility  of  the 
project.  For  one  man,  I  want  to  testify  by  my  presence  and 
my  words  to  the  splendid  work  that  your  President  has  hereto- 
fore done  in  the  Congress  of  the  country.  (Applause.)  And  he 
covered  the  entire  field  of  discussion  in  his  report  which  he 
read  this  morning.  Without  the  disparagement  of  any  one  else 
I  believe  I  am  warranted  in  saying  that  no  man  in  this  country 
has  exhibited  so  marked  an  interest  as  Congressman  Moore 
in  the  matters  that  engage  our  attention  at  this  moment.  It 
has  been  said  here  that  to  deepen  the  waterways,  to  enlarge 
them,  to  improve  them  in  the  manner  suggested  by  the 
various  gentlemen  would  be  a  paying  proposition  and  looking 
over  the  field  I  think  if  the  work  were  to  begin  to-day  as  was 
suggested  a  few  moments  ago,  in  twenty  years  from  now  the 
American  public  would  hail  as  one  of  the  greatest  benefactions 
that  has  ever  been  conferred  upon  the  people,  the  work  of 
deepening  and  providing  adequate  waterways  for  this  country. 
I  come  from  the  State  of  New  York,  the  State  that  first  gave 
encouragement  to  the  American  public  in  the  matter  of  canal 
improvement.  We  are,  as  you  have  heard,  providing  lavishly 
for  our  canal  work  there.  We  are  giving  out  millions.  We  are 
giving  of  them  not  because  we  simply  thought  it  was  going  to 
benefit  our  State  alone,  but  with  that  patriotic  spirit  that  has 
always  characterized  the  Empire  State  because  we  believed  that 
we  were  adding  to  the  upbuilding  of  the  American  republic, 
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for  whatever  benefits  one  section  of  the  country  necessarily 
must  benefit  the  other,  for  whatever  goes  to  the  upbuilding  of 
commerce  and  trade  of  one  section  goes  to  the  upbuilding  of 
commerce  and  trade  of  the  other  sections.  This  is  not  a  sec- 
tional matter.  This  is  a  matter  that  the  representatives  should 
view  in  a  non-selfish  light,  and  if  it  be  true,  although  not 
always  carried  out,  that  representatives  when  chosen  from  a 
district  go  to  Congress  for  the  whole  people  and  not  to  repre- 
sent one  but  everyone  in  his  district,  they  should  give  wise 
thought  and  consideration  in  looking  out  for  certain  interests 
of  the  whole  country  and  I  believe  that  every  Congressman  in 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  and  every  Senator  in  the 
Senate  ought  to  lend  his  aid  in  carrying  out  this  splendid 
project  which  will  mean  so  much  to  the  transportation  inter- 
ests of  the  whole  nation.  If  you  wish  to  gain  success  in  this 
matter  you  will  have  to  continue  your  earnest  work  in  an 
endeavor  to  educate  the  people  to  the  needs  of  it,  for  as  I 
said  not  long  ago  in  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore,  the  repre- 
sentatives in  Congress  believe  that  they  are  in  the  hands  of 
their  constituents  behind  them,  and  a  man  don't  like  to  feel 
that  he  will  return  to  the  body  of  his  constituents  and  be  criti- 
cized by  them  for  having  voted  to  place  money  or  having  a 
bond  issue  imposing  a  liability  either  upon  this  or  succeeding 
generations,  so  I  say  that  you  are  required  to  carry  on  this 
work  of  education.  You  can't  accomplish  anything  in  a  great 
movement  such  as  this  without  education,  and  as  was  said  by 
an  eminent  statesman  of  another  land  on  a  matter  that  required 
great  thought  and  great  energy,  the  only  way  to  accomplish 
it  is  to  educate  and  educate  and  educate.  That's  what  we  are 
for,  to  keep  on  educating  and  I  want  to  say  that  we  of  New 
York  will  help  you  all  we  can  and  I  want  to  say  further  that  if 
you  will  continue  your  work  as  you  have  been  doing  for  the 
past  few  years,  inland  waterways  must  be  a  reality.  The  rail- 
road companies  may  or  may  not  be  pleased.  I  am  inclined  to 
think  with  you,  Mr.  President,  that  railroad  companies  in 
many  respects  will  hail  with  pleasure  the  improvement  of  the 
waterways,  because  it  will  relieve  them  of  the  unpleasant  fea- 
tures that  perhaps  now  attend  them,  but  whether  right  of 
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wrong,  I  believe  that  the  tillers  of  the  land  will  be  benefited  by 
the  improvement  of  inland  waterways  because  of  cheaper 
transportation  and  if  you  could  follow  out  the  scheme  as  we 
find  canal  work  done  in  European  countries  you  would  be  giv- 
ing to  the  people  a  splendid  opportunity  for  viewing  the  coun- 
try by  going  through  the  great  canal  and  seeing  the  magnifi- 
cent sections  all  along  the  line.  You  will  bring  the  people  in 
closer  contact  with  one  another  and  you  will  promote  trade  and 
you  will  benefit  not  one  of  the  people  but  all  of  the  people  and 
as  for  a  bond  issue  I  believe  that  just  as  it  took  a  long  time  to 
educate  the  people  up  to  the  idea  that  we  ought  to  make  a 
bond  issue  and  build  the  Panama  Canal  just  so  we  will  have  to 
educate  the  people  up  to  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  canals 
here  in  the  United  States.  (Applause). 

Chairman  La  LannE:  I  now  take  pleasure  in  introducing 
Mr.  Fred  W.  Donnelly,  of  Trenton,  New  Jersey. 

MR.  FREDERICK  W.  DONNELLY. 

Mr.  Donnelly  :  Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen :  I 
am  from  Trenton,  N.  J.,  a  live  town  with  wide-awake  people ; 
the  city  which  was  the  birthplace  of  the  Atlantic  Deeper  Water- 
ways Association.  (Applause.)  I  am  also  a  delegate  appointed 
by  the  Governor  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  a  governor  who 
not  only  advocated,  but  insisted  on  the  passage  of  legislation 
appropriating  $350,000  for  an  inland  canal  running  67  miles 
from  Bayhead  to  Cape  May. 

One  of  the  largest  delegations  at  this  convention  is  from 
New  Jersey,  and,  to  be  as  brief  as  possible,  as  my  time  has 
been  limited  by  the  Chairman,  I  want  to  tell  you  how  much 
New  Jersey,  and  particularly  Trenton,  would  be  benefited  by 
the  construction  of  a  ship  canal  across  the  State  of  New  Jersey 
as  a  part  of  the  Atlantic  deeper  waterways  project. 

Nature  seems  to  provide  for  everything  and,  among  other 
things,  she  has  provided  a  natural  valley,  which  runs  across 
the  State  of  New  Jersey,  suitable  for  a  ship  canal,  from  Cross- 
wicks  Creek,  at  Bordentown,  on  the  Delaware  River,  to  the 
Raritan  Bay.    After  a  heavy  rainfall  or  a  freshet  in  the  rivers 
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and  creeks,  tributaries  and  outlets  to  this  valley,  a  man  could 
take  a  rowboat  and  enter  at  Crosswicks  Creek  with  hardly 
a  portage  all  the  way  across  the  State  into  the  Raritan  Bay. 

If  this  course  should  be  the  route  selected  by  the  engineers, 
so  as  to  give  an  outlet  to  the  sea  at  both  terminals,  it  would 
mean  a  great  deal  for  this  section.  To  Trenton,  with  its  popu- 
lation of  100,000  inhabitants,  and  shipping  over  3,000,000  tons 
of  in  and  out  bound  freight  per  year,  it  would  be  the  means 
of  giving  us  tidewater  rates,  and  with  the  improvement  of  the 
Delaware  River  between  Trenton  and  Philadelphia,  a  distance 
of  about  27  miles,  it  would  mean  a  saving  of  $200,000  annually 
on  coal  alone. 

Our  principal  industry  is  that  of  crockery,  and,  as  an  illus- 
tration, the  cost  of  transporting  French  clay  by  rail  from 
Jersey  City  to  Trenton  is  twice  the  amount  from  France  to 
Jersey  City.  The  freight  rate  on  crockery  from  Trenton  to 
Baltimore  is  18c.  a  hundred,  while  the  rate  from  Liverpool  to 
Baltimore  is  only  8c.  a  hundred.  With  the  saving  that  water 
transportation  would  give  Trenton  on  raw  materials,  such  as 
coal  and  lumber,  and,  in  fact,  everything  that  enters  into  a 
manufacturing  community,  you  can  readily  see  the  advantages 
that  Trenton  would  derive  from  the  Atlantic  deeper  water- 
ways project. 

We  have  been  very  active  in  Trenton  in  carrying  out  a 
campaign  for  the  improvement  of  the  upper  Delaware  River. 
Powerful  arguments  have  been  made  to  the  War  Department 
in  behalf  of  this  neglected  project,  and  when  the  commerce 
that  really  exists  was  shown  to  Government  officials,  it  opened 
the  eyes  of  those  who  made  the  investigation. 

When  Baltimore  first  took  up  the  improvement  of  its  harbor 
facilities,  in  1876,  the  conditions  were  not  as  favorable  there 
as  they  are  at  Trenton  to-day.  Trenton  is  51  miles  nearer  the 
sea  than  Baltimore,  and  there  are  17  important  industrial  towns 
between  Trenton  and  the  sea,  with  a  city  of  100,000  population 
at  the  head  of  tidewater. 

When  it  was  shown  to  Senator  Burton,  then  Chairman  of 
the  Rivers  and  Harbors  Committee,  that  tramp  steamers  and 
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sailing  vessels,  drawing  from  12  to  16  feet  of  water,  were 
coming  up  the  Delaware  River  to  within  11  miles  of  a  city 
of  100,000  inhabitants,  and  with  a  tonnage  of  over  3,000,000 
tons  per  year,  he  realized  the  necessity  of  taking  up  this  Dela- 
ware River  proposition,  and  was  amazed  that  it  had  never  been 
put  up  to  him  before. 

In  order  to  show  bur  faith  in  the  proposition,  legislation  was 
enacted  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey  giving  municipalities  the 
right  to  organize  harbor  boards,  and  the  power  to  acquire  their 
water  fronts,  either  by  purchase  or  condemnation.  The  City 
of  Trenton  has  already  taken  advantage  of  this  act,  and  has 
appropriated  a  sufficient  amount  of  money  to  employ  a  marine 
engineer,  to  work  in  connection  with  the  Government  engi- 
neers, in  making  a  preliminary  plan  of  our  water  front. 

We  are  now  organizing  the  Trenton-Philadelphia  Deeper 
Waterways  Association,  which  will  become  an  auxiliary  of 
the  Atlantic  Deeper  Waterways  Association,  with  the  object 
of  promoting  the  upper  Delaware  River  project. 

In  conclusion,  I  want  to  say  that  the  educational  work  we 
have  been  carrying  on  has  been  very  effective,  and  now  what 
we  want  to  see  is  some  practical  results. 

Chairman  La  LannE  :  I  have  the  honor  of  introducing 
Mr.  Bernard  L.  Baker,  of  Baltimore,  who  will  speak  in  the 
absence  of  Dr.  Carroll,  of  Baltimore. 

MR.  BERNARD  L.  BAKER. 

Mr.  Baker  :  Gentlemen :  I  am  not  going  to  give  you  but 
a  moment  as  I  know  you  were  expecting  an  address  from  Dr. 
Carroll  and  I  know  if  he  had  done  so  he  would  deliver  you  a 
most  magnificent  address  and  I  want  you  to  extend  your 
sympathy  to  an  old  steamship  man  of  25  years'  experience  who 
can  only  address  this  meeting  in  a  practical  way.  I  come  as  a 
representative  of  the  City  of  Baltimore  and  also  of  the  State  of 
Maryland  and  bring  you  the  very  kindest  greetings.  We  are 
all  very  much  interested  in  this  project  of  deeper  waterways 
and  hope  for  its  ultimate  success.  The  first  organization  of 
the  Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress  was  due  to  Baltimore  and  we 
are  very  proud  of  this.    Sometime  during  this  convention  I 
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would  like  to  tell  you  more  particularly  about  the  practical 
matters  of  the  steamship  business.  I  want  to  tell  you  that  we 
can  do  a  steamship  business  as  cheap  as  any  nation  in  the 
world.  That  is  the  result  of  25  years'  practical  experience, 
and  when  we  get  our  magnificent  inland  waterways  we  can 
carry  freight  cheaper  than  they  can  in  England  and  do  it  at 
one-half  the  cost. 

Note. — The  paper  of  Mr.  George  F.  Miles,  on  "The  Coastal 
Canal  of  Florida,"  was  here  read  by  Mr.  Tucker,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, owing  to  the  fact  that  Mr.  Miles  had  a  cold  and  was 
unable  to  read  his  paper  in  a  loud  enough  voice  for  the  dele- 
gates to  hear. 

THE  INLAND  WATERWAYS  OF  EASTERN  FLORIDA. 

George  F.  Miles,  Vice-President  and  General  Manager,  Florida  Coast  Line 
Canal  and  Transportation  Company. 

A  careful  examination  of  the  map  of  the  State  of  Florida 
will  show  the  existence  of  a  considerable  mileage  of  inland 
water  distributed  throughout  the  eastern  portion  of  the  penin- 
sula. Commencing  at  the  northeast  corner  of  the  State,  it  will 
be  observed  that  the  inland  coastwise  waterway,  which  borders 
the  States  of  South  Carolina  and  Georgia  continues  to  the 
south  from  Cumberland  Sound  past  the  City  of  Fernandina  to 
the  St.  Johns  River  which  it  reaches  through  Nassau  Sound 
and  the  narrow  and  tortuous  channel  of  the  Sisters  Creek.  At 
the  present  time  this  coast  line  waterway  terminates  at  the 
junction  of  the  above-named  creek  with  the  St.  Johns  River, 
but  a  private  corporation,  viz.,  the  Florida  Coast  Line  Canal 
and  Transportation  Company,  is  now  engaged  in  opening  up 
an  inside  passage  along  the  whole  of  the  east  coast  of  Florida, 
from  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Johns  River  to  Key  West.  Much 
of  the  work  undertaken  by  this  company  is  now  accomplished, 
and  while  the  canals  are  not  yet  fully  completed,  light  draught 
vessels  can  at  the  present  time  navigate  this  inland  waterway 
at  tide  level  from  the  City  of  St.  Augustine  to  Key  West. 
Between  the  St.  Johns  River  and  St.  Augustine  the  com- 
pany's canals  are  not  yet  fully  completed,  and  vessels  proceed- 
ing north  or  south  of  the  inside  channels  are  obliged  to  go 
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outside  from  St.  Augustine  Inlet  to  the  mouth  of  the  St. 
Johns  River.  On  this  northern  division  of  the  canal  com- 
pany's waterway,  however,  the  work  of  constructing  the  con- 
necting link  is  now  being  rapidly  pushed  to  completion,  and 
it  is  hoped  that  by  the  end  of  next  year  a  navigable  channel 
will  be  open  along^  the  whole  of  the  Florida  east  coast  from 
the  St.  Marys  River,  which  forms  the  boundary  between  the 
States  of  Georgia  and  Florida,  to  the  City  of  Key  West.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  coastal  waterways  already  mentioned,  there  are 
many  natural  channels  through  the  eastern  portion  of  the 
interior  of  the  State,  the  most  important  being  the  St.  Johns 
River,  which  rises  over  two  hundred  miles  to  the  south  of 
the  St.  Marys  River,  and  flows  in  a  northerly  direction  past  the 
City  of  Jacksonville,  after  which  the  river  changes  its  course, 
first  to  the  north,  and  then  proceeds  in  an  easterly  direction  to 
the  Atlantic  Ocean.  The  St.  Johns  is  navigable  for  the  greater 
portion  of  its  length,  and  forms  one  of  the  principal  traffic 
routes  of  the  State.  A  further  examination  of  the  map  will 
show  that  to  the  southwest  of  the  headwaters  of  the  St  Johns 
River  lies  a  chain  of  lakes  which  are  connected  by  a  series  of 
short  canals  and  the  Kissimmee  River  with  the  great  lake  of 
Okeechobee,  which  lies  on  the  northern  borders  of  that  vast 
area  of  marsh  land  known  as  the  Everglades,  and  from  Okee- 
chobee to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  a  passage  partly  artificial  and 
partly  natural  is  now  open,  via  the  Caloosahatchee  River. 

In  addition  to  the  above-named  waterways,  there  is  a  navi- 
gable channel  from  the  St.  Johns,  via  the  Ocklawaha  River 
and  some  small  canals,  to  another  series  of  lakes  in  the  interior 
of  the  State,  and  while  many  of  these  channels  are  too-  small 
to  be  of  much  service  for  transportation  purposes  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  they  are  all  susceptible  of  improvement,  and  could 
at  a  very  moderate  cost  be  made  useful  highways  for  the  com- 
merce of  the  interior  of  the  State.  In  addition  to  the  natural 
waterways  which  have  been  improved  and  connected  by  cor- 
porations or  individuals,  the  Board  of  Internal  Improvement 
of  the  State  of  Florida  is  now  engaged  in  constructing  canals 
through  the  Everglades,  principally  for  drainage  purposes, 
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though  there  is  no  reason  why  they  cannot  later  be  improved 
by  locks  in  such  a  way  that  these  canals  can  be  used  not  only 
for  drainage  and  irrigation,  but  for  transportation  purposes  as 
well.  The  great  lake  of  Okeechobee,  which  covers  an  area 
of  nearly  fifteen  hundred  square  miles,  contains  an  inexhaust- 
ible supply  of  water  and  lies  at  an  elevation  of  approximately 
twenty  feet  above  sea  level,  and  as  the  various  canals  under 
construction  by  the  State  all  converge  towards  this  lake  there 
should  be  no  difficulty  in  supplying  the  higher  levels  of  each 
with  water  to  fill  the  necessary  locks  by  gravitation,  thus 
forming  a  waterway  across  the  peninsula  of  Florida  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Gulf,  which  would  be  of  inestimable  value  to 
the  cultivators  of  Everglade  lands  for  transportation  purposes 
as  well  as  for  drainage  and  irrigation. 

These  canals,  if  properly  located  and  constructed,  can  be 
made  to  control  the  water  level  throughout  this  vast  area  of 
over  three  million  acres.  They  can  be  built  so  as  to  allow  the 
water  to  flow  off  during  wet  seasons,  and  can  be  used  for 
irrigation  purposes  when  droughts  prevail,  and  such  things 
are  by  no  means  unknown  in  Florida,  where  often,  when  water 
is  scarce,  the  lack  of  moisture  proves  fatal  to  the  maturity  of 
promising  crops  of  fruits  and  vegetables.  There  are  at  pres- 
ent four  canals  under  construction  through  the  Everglades, 
viz.,  three  on  the  eastern  or  Atlantic  side,  and  one  on  the  west- 
ern or  Gulf  side.  When  the  State  has  completed  the  con- 
struction of  the  canals  now  under  way  and  connected  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  and  Gulf  of  Mexico  with  Lake  Okeechobee  by 
navigable  canals,  and  when,  in  addition,  the  Florida  Coast 
Line  Canal  and  Transportation  Company  has  completed  its 
works  from  the  St.  Johns  River  to  Key  West,  a  distance  of 
approximately  five  hundred  and  sixty  miles,  it  will  be  possible 
for  light  draught  vessels  to  leave  Charleston,  S.  C,  and  pro- 
ceed down  these  inside  coastwise  waterways  to  either  New 
River  or  Miami,  both  of  which  points  are  far  down  the 
Florida  coast,  and  then  proceed  through  the  State  canals, 
"locking"  up  hill  to  Lake  Okeechobee,  and,  after  crossing  that 
great  lake,  locking  down  hill  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.   It  can  be 
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readily  understood  that  the  existence  of  water  transportation 
of  this  character  cannot  fail  to  have  a  potent  influence  on 
transportation  charges.  In  the  territory  bordering  the  east 
coast  of  Florida  this  fact  is  even  now  apparent  wherever  water 
and  rail  systems  enter  into  competition.  At  the  City  of  Miami, 
which  is  situated  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  northeast  of 
Key  West,  it  is  found  that  money  can  be  saved  by  sending 
freight  by  steamer  to  Key  West  and  reshipping  by  schooner 
or  steamer  from  Key  West  over  the  hundred  and  fifty  miles 
back  to  Miami.  Also  as  there  happens  to  be  ten  feet  of 
water  from  the  sea  to  the  City  of  Miami,  and  small  vessels  can 
enter  there,  it  is  found  that  this  fact  influences  the  railroad 
charges  on  freight  consigned  to  Miami  very  materially,  and 
gives  that  city  much  lower  rates  than  those  charged  to  points 
further  north,  though  the  Miami  freight  is  carried  a  much 
longer  distance.  In  fact,  it  is  stated  that  at  the  present  time 
it  costs  less  money  to  first  consign  to  Miami  freight  intended 
for  West  Palm  Beach,  which  is  seventy  miles  north  of  Miami, 
and  then  reship  it  back  by  the  same  railroad  to  West  Palm 
Beach,  than  it  costs  to  consign  it  direct  to  the  latter  point. 
This  shows  that  owing  to  the  existence  of  even  a  ten-foot 
channel  to  Miami  from  the  ocean  it  pays  to  use  that  city  as  a 
base  from  which  to  reship  to  points  north  through  which  the 
same  freight  has  already  passed  in  order  to  reach  Miami, 
when  these  points  are  not  favored  by  water  transportation. 

When,  however,  the  coast  line  waterway  from  Jacksonville 
to  Key  West  is  completed,  it  will  be  impossible  for  such  a  con- 
dition as  that  above  mentioned  to  prevail,  as  every  important 
point  along  the  east  coast  of  Florida  will  then  have  water  trans- 
portation by  the  inside  route,  as  well  as  railroad  service.  A 
considerable  section  of  this  waterway  was  open  during  the 
Spanish  War,  and  on  one  shipment  of  three  mortar  carriages 
for  the  fortifications  at  Key  West  the  Government  saved  in 
freight  charges  alone  over  six  thousand  dollars  by  using  the 
coast  line  canals.  Examples  of  this  character  demonstrate 
clearly  the  great  advantage  of  water  transportation  to  the 
public.    It  not  onjy  means  a  large  saving  in  freight  and  pas- 
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senger  charges  to  the  people  who  live  in  any  territory  served 
by  competitive  waterway  and  railroad  systems,  but  it  insures 
as  well  fair  treatment  and  civility  from  the  officials  of  both 
transportation  routes,  which  is  not,  unfortunately,  always  ac- 
corded to  shippers  where  carrier  monopolies  exist. 

The  policy  of  waterway  improvement  advocated  by  the 
Atlantic  Deeper  Waterways  Association  is  more  comprehen- 
sive than  it  appears  to  be  at  first  sight,  as  in  many  instances 
not  only  will  new  transportation  routes  be  provided,  but  vast 
areas  of  land  will  be  reclaimed  by  the  canals  constructed,  thus 
forming  ideal  conditions  for  agricultural  operations. 

A  practical  example  of  this  is  presented  on  the  east  coast 
of  Florida,  where  the  Florida  Coast  Line  Canal  and  Trans- 
portation Company  has  been  constructing  canals  for  many 
years.  The  primary  object  of  this  work  was  the  opening  of 
an  inland  waterway  at  tide  level,  and  without  locks,  along  the 
Florida  east  coast  from  the  St.  Johns  River  to  Key  West, 
but  the  construction  of  the  necessary  connecting  canals  has 
resulted  in  the  drainage  of  large  areas  of  overflowed  land, 
which,  though  exceedingly  rich,  were  utterly  useless  before 
the  operations  of  the  canal  company  commenced.  It  is  dif- 
ficult, however,  at  the  present  time  for  those  who  see  these 
lands  to  realize  that  what  is  now  fine  farming  land  covered 
with  profitable  fruit  and  vegetable  plantations,  was  a  few 
years  ago  completely  covered  with  water  over  which  the 
Seminole  Indians  poled  their  canoes. 

The  peculiar  conditions  existing  in  Florida,  where  the  prod- 
ucts of  the  farms  and  plantations  require  rapid  transpor- 
tation, made  it  advisable  to  have  not  only  a  waterway,  but 
also  a  railroad  line  along  the  east  coast.  The  directors  of  the 
canal  company  realized  this,  and  when  a  proposition  was 
made  to  parallel  the  waterway  then  under  construction  by  a 
railroad,  the  canal  company,  instead  of  trying  to  block  the 
construction  of  a  competitive  route,  offered  the  railway  com- 
pany a  land  subsidy  of  over  a  quarter  of  a  million  acres  as 
an  inducement  to  that  company  to  build  the  road,  with  the 
result  that  one  of  the  best  railroads  in  the  South  is  now  in 
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operation  along  the  Florida  east  coast.  This  road,  too,  is 
being  extended  along  the  islands  or  keys  and  over  long 
stretches  of  ocean  by  means  of  concrete  viaducts  to  the  island 
of  Key  West,  the  most  southerly  point  in  the  United  States. 

The  construction  of  the  canals  along  the  east  coast  has  been 
an  exceedingly  slow  operation,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of 
financing  such  an  enterprise  through  private  channels.  Until 
very  recently  artificial  waterways  were  considered  practically 
obsolete,  and  investors  did  not  look  with  favor  on  such  pro- 
jects. The  Florida  Coast  Line  Canal  and  Transportation 
Company,  however,  kept  at  work  under  considerable  difficul- 
ties, and  the  people  of  Florida  were  always  ready  to  assist 
the  company's  efforts  in  every  legitimate  way;  with  the  result 
that  the  waterway  is  now  almost  completed  and  the  eight 
counties  bordering  the  east  coast  of  the  State  will  soon  have 
competitive  rail  and  water  transportation  along  their  eastern 
borders  for  their  whole  length. 

When  this  waterway  is  open  for  traffic  and  its  effect  on  the 
transportation  problem  is  felt,  I  think  that  it  will  convince 
every  practical  man  who  may  be  interested  in  the  develop- 
ment of  any  section  of  any  State  in  this  Union,  that  it  will 
pay  him,  if  it  is  at  all  practicable  to  do  so,  to  secure  water 
transportation  for  the  territory  in  which  he  is  interested,  and 
I  think  he  will  also  find  that  the  railway  companies  tapping 
his  territory  will  not  suffer  any  serious  decrease  in  their  earn- 
ings owing  to  the  fact  that  new  impetus  will  be  given  to 
business  because  of  the  added  transportation  facilities,  and 
the  resultant  ease  and  economy  with  which  high  and  low  class 
freight  can  be  handled. 

George  F.  Miles. 

Mr.  Moore  then  announced  that  the  convention  would 
resume  work  at  eight  o'clock  at  night  and  listen  to  speeches  of 
five  minutes'  duration  from  representatives  from  various 
Atlantic  coast  States,  beginning  with  Maine  and  coming  down 
the  coast,  and  that  stereopticon  views,  illustrating  the  Atlantic 
deeper  waterways  project,  would  be  shown  by  Mr.  Addison  B. 
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Burk  and  explained  by  him.  Mr.  Moore  further  announced 
that  ladies  and  the  Norfolk  public  were  invited  to  attend  this 
night  session. 

After  listening  to  a  short  talk  from  Colonel  Beasley,  the 
convention  adjourned. 
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FIRST  DAY— EVENING  SESSION 


DlNING-RoOM  OE  THE  MoNTICELLO  HOTEL,  NORFOLK,  Va. 

November  ij,  ipop. 

Mr.  Moore  :  Ladies  and  Gentlemen :  One  of  the  experts 
upon  waterways  and  engineering  work  in  general,  an  old-time 
officer  of  the  United  States  army  who  happens  now  to  be  in 
Congress  of  the  United  States  representing  one  of  the  north- 
ern districts  of  the  great  State  of  New  Jersey,  will  be  your 
presiding  officer  for  this  evening,  and  I  take  pleasure  in  intro- 
ducing to  you  Honorable  William  H.  Wiley,  member  of  Con- 
gress from  New  Jersey. 

HON.  WILLIAM  H.  WILEY. 

Mr.  Wiley  :  Ladies  and  Gentlemen :  I  think  you  all  know 
President  Moore  too  well  to  take  anything  he  says  about  me 
with  a  great  deal  of  seriousness,  so  I  don't  want  you  to  take 
too  seriously  his  eulogistic  remarks  because  I  think  you  will 
read  between  the  lines.  I  have  been  in  Norfolk  a  great  many 
times  and  I  have  noticed  a  marked  improvement  in  her  in  the 
last  few  years.  I  won't  say  anything  about  the  first  time  I  was 
ever  here,  because  there  were  a  great  many  thousand  reasons 
why  you  didn't  want  to  see  me.  The  last  time  I  was  here  I 
was  at  the  great  exposition  you  had  down  here  a  few  years  ago 
and  although  it  has  been  but  a  short  time  since  then,  I  notice 
in  the  streets  a  marked  increase  in  the  activity  of  the  people, 
and  I  believe  that  Norfolk  has  a  great  future  and  I  believe 
that  it  is  now  in  a  fair  way  to  make  the  best  of  the  future. 
You  have  taken  one  more  step  in  that  direction  by  having 
the  President  of  the  United  States  with  you  during  this  con- 
vention, and  I  notice  from  this  beautiful  badge  that  you 
have  put  the  President  on  the  half  shell,  and  I  notice 
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one  other  thing  about  the  program,  that  you  propose  in  a.  day 
or  so  to  roast  him.  (Applause.)  He  lends  himself  very  easily 
to  all  this  process,  and  it  was  a  great  pleasure  to  notice  on 
the  trip,  which  I  had  the  pleasure  of  taking  with  him,  how 
he  said  the  right  thing  at  the  right  place  and  the  warmth  of 
the  welcome  with  which  he  was  received  all  through  the  South- 
ern trip.  It  was  remarkable  that  almost  every  mayor  who 
welcomed  him  used  language  something  like  this :  "You  are 
our  President.  We  love  you  because  you  are  our  President," 
and  the  President  responded,  "I  am  the  President  of  the  whole 
country,  and  I  mean  to  be  the  President  of  the  whole  country," 
and  he  is  the  President  of  the  whole  country.  I  was  cautioned 
that  I  wasn't  to  say  anything  about  waterways,  and  I  believe 
I  was  allowed  five  minutes  and,  as  we  say  in  Congress,  I  will 
give  the  balance  of  my  time  to  the  next  speaker.  It  seems  that 
we  have  now  drifted  into  poetry  and  we  are  going  to  hear  a 
poem  entitled  "Norfolk's  Dream."  I  want  to  say  that  my 
experience  in  Norfolk  has  shown  it  to  be  a  pretty  wide  awake 
place,  and  I  have  got  as  much  curiosity  as  any  lady  present  to 
know  what  the  dream  is  going  to  be.  I  take  pleasure  in  intro- 
ducing Mr.  C.  H.  Hamersley,  who  will  recite  this  poem. 

MR.  C.   H.  HAMERSLEY. 

Mr.  Hamersley  read  several  stanzas  filled  with  allusions  to 
prominent  members  of  the  Association  and  local  committee- 
men, and  concluding  with  the  lines : 

Norfolk :  with  a  future  so  bright ; 

Norfolk:  a  home  for  thee; 
Norfolk:  a  city  of  delight; 

Norfolk :  the  "queen"  to  be. 

Chairman  Wiley  :  I  am  sure  we  are  all  very  much  pleased 
with  the  poet  for  the  poetry  and  those  of  us  who  don't  under- 
stand the  local  allusions  may  pledge  just  the  same  interest  as 
we  know  they  are  good.  We  are  now  going  to  call  a  roll  of 
the  States  and  I  must  limit  the  speakers  to  five  minutes  in  order 
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to  get  them  in  the  program  as  a  great  many  of  us  want  to  see 
the  stereopticon  views.  We  will  now  commence  with  the 
State  of  Maine  to  be  responded  to  by  Mr.  Charles  M.  Stewart. 

MR.  CHARLES  M.  STEWART. 

Mr.  Stewart  :  Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen :  I 
find  myself  a  little  embarrassed  at  this  time  and  find  myself  a 
little  unfortunate  in  being  the  only  person  present  to  respond 
because  I  am  the  only  representative  Maine  has  here  to-night, 
but  as  the  chairman  has  called  upon  me  I  will  do  the  best  I 
can.  I  want  to  say  to  you  that  the  State  of  Maine  don't  like  to 
be  found  at  the  end  but  likes  to*  lead.  In  the  past,  the  good  old 
State  of  Maine  has  led  in  many  things,  among  them  furnishing 
the  good  and  true  statesmen.  It  has  not  been  our  privilege  to 
furnish  a  President  of  these  United  States  up  to  the  present 
time,  but  we  were  called  upon  to  furnish  the  Vice-President 
who  served  the  first  term  with  Abraham  Lincoln,  that  grand 
and  honorable  Hamlin,  whom  we  all  love  and  whose  memory 
we  now  cherish.  We  have  had  serve  us  such  men  as  Boutelle, 
Powers  and  Tinsley,  and  we  still  have  serving  us  in  Washing- 
ton to-day,  Hayes,  Frey  and  Chief  Justice  Fuller.  Many  States 
of  this  Union  to-day  have  sons  of  Maine  serving  them  in  posi- 
tions of  honor  and  to  the  credit  of  their  mother  State.  Maine 
has,  without  doubt,  furnished  as  many  noted  statesmen  as  any 
other  State,  I  believe.  When  I  was  attending  school,  in  my 
younger  days,  the  geographies  that  were  then  in  use  in  the 
public  schools  of  Maine,  taught  us  that  the  City  of  Bangor, 
where  I  was  born,  situated  at  the  head  of  tidewater  on  the 
Penobscot  River,  was  the  largest  lumber  market  in  the  world. 
This,  I  believe,  was  50  years  ago,  but  since  the  development 
of  Michigan,  Minnesota  and  other  States,  the  pine  forests  of 
which  have  taken  the  place  of  Maine  pines,  we  no  longer  claim 
that  distinction.  Maine  has  been  one,  if  not  the  largest,  build- 
ers of  wooden  vessels  in  the  past  and  to-day,  although  the  build- 
ing of  wooden  ships  is  not  carried  on  as  extensively  now  as  in 
years  gone  by,  we  have  to-day  one  of  the  best  plants,  that  of 
the  Bath  Iron  Works,  situated  in  Bath,  at  the  mouth  of  Kenne- 
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bee  River,  where  steel  and  iron  vessels  are  constructed.  Battle- 
ships for  our  navy  have  been  turned  out  from  this  plant.  Maine 
to-day  is  one  of  the  leading  States  in  the  production  of  potatoes. 
It  has  been  my  pleasure  to  ride  around  one  unbroken  field  of 
i oo  acres  planting  and  growing  potatoes  and  I  tell  you  it  is  a 
beautiful  sight  to  see  potatoes  growing  in  this  way.  Now, 
Maine  is  not  so  deeply  interested  in  the  deeper  waterways 
under  discussion  at  this  convention  as  some  of  the  other  States, 
but  a  considerable  portion  of  the  potato  crop  of  which  I  have 
spoken  is  now  being  distributed  through  these  States  along  the 
Atlantic  seaboard,  and  down  along  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and 
should  this  deeper  waterway  be  constructed  it  would  enable 
us  to  get  a  much  cheaper  rate  of  freight  than  we  are  now 
getting  to  market  these  potatoes  in  this  section  of  the  country 
and  we  would  be  able  to  forward  these  potatoes  to  you  by 
water  instead  of  sending  them  to  you  by  rail  at  the  high  rates 
of  freight  we  now  have  to  pay.  (Applause).  And  this  same 
Atlantic  waterway  would  enable  us  to  bring  the  lumber  prod- 
ucts and  so  forth  of  the  Southern  States  into  our  State. 
(Applause.)  Now  as  this  is  about  all  I  can  say  to  you  I  will 
close.  (Applause). 

Chairman  Wiley  :  Maine  having  run  down  we  come  next 
to  the  State  of  Vermont,  where  everything  is  up  in  the  air. 
We  will  now  hear  from  Mr.  George  W.  Cook,  of  Vermont. 

MR.  GEORGE  W.  COOK. 

Mr.  George  W.  Cook:  Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentle- 
men: Being  the  only  accredited  delegate  present,  it  is  my 
privilege  to  speak  for  Vermont.  Vermont  has  always  stood 
for  high  ideals,  and  the  first  organized  resistance  to  the  Eng- 
lish rule  took  place  in  Vermont,  at  Westminster,  at  the  court 
house,  where  William  French  was  shot  on  August  3,  1775. 
That  was  the  first  organized  resistance  to  the  English  rule  at 
the  beginning  of  the  Revolutionary  War.  The  first  resolution 
protesting  against  human  slavery  was  passed  by  the  old  Consti- 
tution State  of  Vermont.  For  seventeen  years  Vermont  was 
an  independent  State,  and  was  the  first  born  into  this  great 
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republic.  At  the  time  of  the  Civil  War  Vermont  furnished 
more  money  and  men  according  to  population  than  any  other 
State  in  the  Union.  Vermont  has  her  waterways  now,  as  she 
hasn't  had  in  the  past,  and  the  speaker  had  the  privilege  of 
being  in  charge  of  the  canal  when  a  boy.  Connecticut  at  one 
time  was  able  to  use  its  waterways  45  miles  above  the  canal. 
At  the  present  time,  however,  the  railroads  have  come  in  and 
you  can  hardly  get  any  vessel  to  Hartford,  Connecticut.  Ver- 
mont is  progressive  and  always  likes  to  be  in  line  and  that  is 
why  I  am  here  to  speak  for  her  to-night. 

Chairman  Wiley:  The  speaker  was  entitled  to  a  few 
minutes  more  that  can  be  passed  over  to  the  State  of  New 
Hampshire. 

There  was  no  response  to  the  call  from  the  State  of  New 
Hampshire. 

Chairman  WieEy  :  The  next  is  the  State  of  Massachusetts. 
I  was  born  up  there  in  that  State  and  had  to  study  the  Bible 
every  morning  at  school,  which  I  have  always  gotten  the  benefit 
of  in  after  years,  so  I  have  great  respect  for  that  State.  I  will 
now  call  upon  General  Mansfield  to  respond  for  that  State. 

GENERAL  SAMUEE  E.  MANSElEED. 

General  MansEieed:  Gentlemen  of  the  Association,  and 
Mr.  Chairman :  I  don't  think  I  can  say  anything  to  you  in 
which  Massachusetts  alone  is  remarkable.  But  as  a  delegate 
from  the  State  of  Massachusetts  this  is  the  third  time  I  have 
joined  with  you  in  the  furtherance  of  this  project  for  coast 
line  canals,  and  I  can  assure  you  that  the  State  of  Massa- 
chusetts appreciates  very  highly  the  action  that  you  have  taken 
in  furthering  this  project,  as  you  have  the  good  will  of  the 
State  surely.  (Applause.)  The  State  appreciates  the  action 
of  your  active  and  energetic  President  in  securing  an  appro- 
priation of  $100,000  for  the  survey  of  the  deep  water  canal 
between  Beaufort  and  Boston.  You  will  see  that  Boston  is  at 
the  head  line  of  this  deeper  water  canal  between  Boston  and 
Beaufort  and  it  is  deeply  interested  in  the  project  in  its  en- 
tirety.   It  is  becoming  waked  up  to  the  situation  and  I  have 
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seen  it  very  fully  from  time  to  time  in  my  position  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Harbor  Board  of  Massachusetts,  where  those  ques- 
tions and  questions  of  local  river  and  harbor  improvement 
come  before  us,  so  that  I  speak  authoritatively  when  I  say  that 
Massachusetts  is  being  waked  up  to  the  situation  and  is 
heartily  in  accord  with  this  Association  in  the  furtherance  of 
this  project.  We  are  glad  that  this  survey  is  in  the  hands  of 
the  Government  engineers,  because  we  know  that  their  report 
will  be  one  without  prejudice.  Whatever  that  board  may 
report  will  be  relied  upon  as  a  substantial  and  valuable  con- 
tribution to  the  question  of  the  improvement.  Various  civic 
bodies  have  sent  delegates  to  this  Association ;  Massachusetts 
is  represented,  I  think,  by  four  delegates  besides  myself,  all 
interested  in  this  project,  and  the  survey  which  is  being  now 
conducted  embraces  or  goes  through  a  section  of  the  country 
connecting  Narragansett  Bay  with  Boston  harbor,  two  mag- 
nificent bodies  of  water,  and  if  this  canal  should  be  con- 
structed through  this  territory  it  will  enhance  a  large  section 
of  the  territory  in  that  neighborhood  and  do  away  with  the 
dangers  attending  the  passage  around  Cape  Cod,  and  I  may 
say  that  Boston  herself  or  the  State  of  Massachusetts  has  done 
for  Boston  already  a  great  deal  in  the  way  of  its  improve- 
ment. I  think  they  have  expended  already  something  like 
$4,000,000  in  assisting  or  in  connection  with  the  appropria- 
tions from  the  general  Government  in  the  deepening  of  the 
channel  from  the  old  navy  yard  at  Boston  to  thirty-five  feet  in 
depth,  and  these  improvements  that  the  State  of  Massachu- 
setts is  making  are  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  and  fur- 
nishing anchorage  grounds  for  and  in  connection  with  the 
general  improvement  of  the  harbor,  so  that  you  can  see  Massa- 
chusetts is  interested  in  her  waterways,  not  only  in  the  devel- 
opment of  Boston  herself,  but  she  has  spent  $125,000  in  im- 
proving waterways  and  inland  harbors  and  has  lately  appro- 
priated the  sum  of  $300,000  to  be  expended  at  the  rate  of 
$100,000  a  year  for  the  next  three  years  at  the  discretion  of 
the  Harbor  and  Land  Commission  in  the  development  of  its 
small  harbors  and  waterways  which  are  demanded  by  their 
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increased  use  and  the  large  and  flourishing  industries  that  are 
carried  on  on  these  waterways.  I  think  my  time  must  be  up, 
Mr.  Chairman.  (Applause.) 

Chairman  Wiley:  It  is,  sir.  We  have  just  heard  from 
Massachusetts  and  now  we  will  call  on  the  State  of  Connecti- 
cut. 

MR.  %.  I.  at  water. 

Mr.  E.  I.  At  water,  of  Connecticut :  Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies 
and  Gentlemen :  I  feel  that  my  colleagues  from  Connecticut 
have  perpetrated  a  joke  upon  you  by  asking  me  to  say  a  word 
for  the  State  of  Connecticut.  While  I  am  proud  to  be  here 
as  a  representative  from  that  State,  I  want  to  tell  you  all  that 
I  am  proud  to  be  here  in  the  capacity  of  a  delegate  interested 
in  so  large  and  important  a  movement  as  brings  us  here 
together  at  this  time  in  our  second  annual  convention.  I  had 
the  pleasure  of  meeting  a  great  many  of  you  last  year  at  Balti- 
more, and  it  is  indeed  a  pleasure  to  be  here  to-night.  Con- 
necticut, I  am  sorry  to  say,  has  not  as  yet  taken  very  active 
steps  toward  the  promotion  of  this  project.  In  fact,  they  are 
not  as  well  acquainted  with  the  ideas  as  we  would  like  and 
wish  they  might  be.  We  had  the  pleasure  of  listening  to 
President  Moore  at  Xew  Haven  last  spring,  at  which  meeting 
there  were  about  two  hundred  people,  and  that  meeting  has 
had  the  result  of  bringing  more  interest  into  our  State  in  the 
deeper  waterways  movement,  and  to-night  we  have  here  from 
Connecticut  six  representatives  where  last  year  we  had  only 
three.  Therefore  I  can  say  that  the  interest  is  double  in  that 
way.  (Applause.)  I  assure  you,  gentlemen,  that  Connecti- 
cut is  interested.  We  feel  and  appreciate  the  benefit  that 
would  come  into  Connecticut  more  particularly  to  New  Hamp- 
shire or  the  New  Hampshire  line  by  the  development  of  our 
waterways.  We  would  be  benefited  and  we  want  to  give  and 
take  of  the  benefits  of  the  Atlantic  deeper  waterways,  and  I 
feel  that  all  interest  that  can  be  brought  to  bear  in  our  little 
State  as  to  the  matter  so  that  it  will  be  brought  to  the  public 
notice  and  will  receive  attention  up  there  will  be  of  service. 
I  would  like  to  say,  before  closing  my  short  remarks,  that  I 
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thank  you  all  for  the  hospitable  way  which  we  have  been 
received  at  this  convention.  It  is  infinitely  a  pleasure  to  renew 
some  of  the  acquaintances  of  last  year,  and  we  of  Connecticut 
have  a  feeing  that  we  want  to  know  you  all  after  this  meeting. 
We  want  to  get  you  all  to  come  over  to  our  stateroom  adjoin- 
ing the  dining-room  here — I  have  mislaid  a  telegram — but  I 
am  informed  that  there  is  a  sort  of  street  band  in  town  that 
will  report  at  this  hotel  at  about  eleven  o'clock,  and  we  want  to 
tell  you  that  there  will  be  something  doing.  We  want  also  to 
say  that  if  those  who  are  stopping  at  this  hotel,  or  any  other 
hotel  in  the  city,  will  kindly  stay  around  long  enough,  we 
would  like  to  have  them  come  up  and  help  promote  the  good 
fellowship  as  well  as  help  carry  out  our  ideas  along  this  deeper 
waterways  movement.    (Great  applause.) 

Chairman  Wiley:  The  next  State  now  is  Rhode  Island, 
and  I  want  to  tell  you  that  I  got  lost  up  there  once  and  it 
increased  my  respect  for  that  State  a  great  deal.  I  now  call 
upon  Senator  Sanborn  to  respond  for  the  State  of  Rhode 
Island. 

HON.  JOHN  P.  SANBORN. 

Senator  Sanborn  :  Mr.  President,  I  want  to  call  upon  a 
gentleman  to  respond  for  the  State  of  Rhode  Island  who  knows 
more  about  waterways,  perhaps,  than  any  man  present.  I  have 
reference  to  Mr.  Parrish,  the  assistant  engineer  who  is  now 
engaged  in  surveying  waterways  and  has  been  for  more  than 
twenty  years.  What  he  don't  know  about  the  Atlantic  coast 
waterways  no  man  knows,  as  I  believe  he  is  the  greatest  expert 
in  the  United  States  on  waterways,  and  I  would  like  to  have 
you  listen  to  Mr.  Parrish  rather  than  myself. 

MR.  EDWARD  PARRISH. 

Mr.  Parrish  :  Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen :  Mr. 
Sanborn  has  put  me  in  a  most  embarrassing  position  when  he 
says  I  am  the  greatest  expert  in  the  United  States  on  water- 
ways, and  I  don't  feel  at  all  that  I  should  be  placed  in  such  a 
position.   I  have  had  some  little  experience  in  that  line,  but  what 
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I  would  like  to  call  your  attention  to  more  particularly  to-night 
is  that  the  State  of  Rhode  Island  is  strongly  interested  in  the 
project  of  the  Atlantic  deeper  waterways.  We  feel  that  we 
are  almost  at  the  extreme  eastern  end — not  quite  as  General 
Mansfield  said,  because  there  is  another  link  to  reach  on  to 
Boston — but  the  State  is  greatly  interested.  Here  about  the 
headwaters  of  Narragansett  Bay  is  a  great  industrial  center 
which  is  dependent  upon  you  gentlemen  of  the  South  and  of 
Pennsylvania  for  the  supply  of  all  raw  material  that  is  used  in 
that  section  which  not  only  is  embraced  within  the  political 
boundary  of  Rhode  Island  but  extends  over  into  Massachu- 
setts. It  is  on  the  Pawtucket  River,  just  one  of  the  small 
rivers,  but  extending  northerly  well  into  Massachusetts  and 
along  this  river  are  industries  of  various  kinds,  for  the  manu- 
facture of  machinery  of  all  sorts,  of  cotton,  steel,  and  woolen 
goods,  the  manufacture  of  wire,  conducting  of  great  bleach- 
eries  and  these  all  call  upon  the  southern  section  of  the  country 
for  the  raw  material,  and  it  is  this  section  that  has  developed 
cO  the  highest  extent  natural  resources  of  power.  The  Black- 
stone  Valley,  in  which  lies  the  City  of  Pawtucket,  is  said  to 
contain  the  greatest  development  of  water  power  per  square 
mile  of  watershed  of  any  river  in  the  world.  This  water 
power  has  all  been  exhausted,  and  it  is  now  necessary  that 
we  come  to  you  for  coal.  I  wras  very  much  interested  to-day 
in  the  remark  of  Mr.  Ransdell,  who  so  forcibly  brought  before 
us  the  necessity  of  the  city  and  State  settling  the  terminal 
question  themselves  for  the  waterways.  The  State  of  Rhode 
Island  has  for  several  years  had  a  commission  which  has  con- 
sidered this  subject,  and  at  the  last  election,  a  few  weeks  ago, 
the  citizens  of  Rhode  Island  authorized  the  issue  of  bonds  to 
the  amount  of  $500,000  for  the  purpose  of  securing  property 
upon  which  they  could  build  wharves,  piers  and  warehouses 
with  all  the  facilities  for  handling  cargoes.  This  privilege 
is  largely  controlled  by  the  railroad  and  other  corporations  of 
New  York,  the  New  York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford  Rail- 
road, but  there  are  still  some  few  places  which  can  be  obtained 
by  the  State  for  this  purpose,  The  State  has  also,  in  view  of  the 
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improvements  to  be  made  on  the  Pawtucket,  appropriated  one- 
third  of  the  estimated  cost  of  the  improvements,  so  that  these 
propositions  and  authorizations  for  the  expenditure  of  money 
are  an  illustration  of  the  great  interest  in  that  State  which  is 
growing  in  the  matter  of  coastal  canals  to  which  we  are  all 
looking  for  a  great  change  in  the  rate  which  we  are  compelled 
to  pay  for  the  transportation  of  all  commodities  that  leave 
Rhode  Island  and  for  the  raw  material  which  has  to  be  brought 
in.  The  State  provides  little  or  nothing  that  goes  into  the 
manufacture  of  these  goods,  but  all  of  it  is  brought  there,  and 
it  is  practically  all  shipped  away  after  it  is  manufactured.  The 
interest  is  increasing  and  growing  and  the  State,  although  a 
small  one,  is  thoroughly  determined  to  do  all  that  can  be  done 
to  further  the  movement  that  is  before  this  convention  now. 
(Applause.) 

Chairman  Wiley:  We  come  now  to  the  State  of  New 
York.  A  State  of  which  I  am  just  as  proud,  because  I  was 
born  there,  and  I  will  call  upon  the  gentleman  from  Troy, 
where  I  learned  a  little  engineering,  what  little  I  know.  I  will 
now  call  upon  Mr.  Douglas,  who  will  respond  for  New  York 
State. 

Mr.  Douglas  :  Did  I  understand  at  the  beginning  here  that 
I  was  not  to  talk  about  water? 

Chairman  Wiley:  That  depends  on  a  man's  taste.  (Ap- 
plause.) 

MR.  E.  W.  DOUGLAS. 

Mr.  Douglas  :  I  have  heard  that  water  is  better  for  you  than 
some  other  things.  I  must  have  water  on  the  brain.  Think  of 
it !  Five  minutes  allowed  me  to  respond  for  the  Empire  State 
of  New  York.  I  have,  however,  been  getting  up  a  few  points 
to  speak  about.  First,  upon  visions ;  second,  poets ;  third,  the 
Hudson  and  the  Champlain  Valley;  in  the  fourth  place,  nut- 
megs, and  the  fifth  places,  plants ;  and  as  I  sat  there  and 
listened  to  these  speeches  I  thought  I  would  have  to  express 
myself  as  those  unfortunate  persons  in  old  Rome  used  to  do 
when  they  were  called  upon  to  die.    When  they  were  about  to 
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be  put  to  death — I  don't  know  that  I  can  give  you  the  Latin 
for  it — but  in  English  it  is,  "Those  who  are  about  to  die  salute 
you."    As  that  is  about  my  frame  of  mind,  you  can't  expect  a 
person  like  me  to  say  a  great  deal,  but  up  to  the  last  fifteen 
minutes  I  have  been  having  the  time  of  my  life.   I  want  to  say 
that  on  this  trip  I  have  received  a  great  deal  of  information, 
and  the  experience  I  have  gained  by  sitting,  as  it  were  at  the 
feet  of  Gamalial,  listening  to  the  explanations  of  your  honored 
and  respected  President,  J.  Hampton  Moore,  has  aroused  my 
enthusiasm.    It  was  my  pleasure  all  day  yesterday  to  be  with 
him  and  to  hear  him  talk  of  the  improvements  along  the 
Atlantic  coast,  and  I  want  to  say  that  in  more  ways  than  one  I 
have  been  acquiring  enthusiasm  with  reference  to  our  own  local 
project  along  the  Hudson  River,  but  when  I  came  to  talk  with 
him  and  heard  his  enthusiasm  and  heard  his  expressions,  I 
believed  then  that  I  was  achieving  exactly  the  thing  which  I 
expected  to  receive — an  education  along  the  line  of  this  larger 
proposition — of  this  great  subject — this  great  undertaking — 
the  improvement  of  the  Atlantic  deeper  waterways.    Now,  at 
home,  in  our  locality  in  Troy  and  Albany  and  cities  along  the 
Hudson  River,  we  have  felt  a  sort  of  local  pride,  but  I  find 
here  that  things  have  broadened  out  considerably  and  that  your 
local  Association's  speakers  spoke  of  improvements  along  the 
Atlantic  coast,  and  another  man  spoke  of  advantages  to  be 
gained  by  the  people  along  the  Atlantic  coast  and  the  United 
States  and  the  value  of  these  improvements  to  South  America, 
and  another  speaker  enlarged  on  that  and  he  took  in  foreign 
countries,  and  so  the  subject  grows,  and  I  wish  that  I  might 
tell  you  in  the  five  minutes  I  have,  exactly  the  things  I  have 
to  say  to  you.   You  have  all  heard  about  that  brilliant  woman, 
Madam  de  Stael,  whose  brilliancy  and  intellect  kept  about  her 
hundreds  of  people  whom  she  constantly  entertained  by  her 
brilliant  wit  and  was  once  spoken  to  about  it,  when  she  said, 
"Yes,  that  is  all  very  nice,  but  I  would  give  it  all  up  for  one 
thing."   And  when  they  asked  her  what  that  was  she  said,  "I 
would  give  it  all  if  I  could  be  beautiful,"  and  when  they  asked 
her  why  she  said  that,  she  said  "That  I  might  be  loved."  And 
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I  want  now  to  say  that  I  would  give  up  most  anything  if  1 
could  see  some  place  where  we  might  place  those  bonds  that 
have  been  talked  about,  or  raise  this  money  to  improve  these 
waterways  along  our  Atlantic  coast.  Visions  is  the  first  topic. 
I  see  visions  and  I  can  express  them,  but  I  can't  express  them 
in  the  language  of  the  poet  who  has  spoken  to  us  to-night,  but 
I  do  say  that  the  improvements  along  the  Hudson  River  that 
are  to  come  will  furnish  facilities  for  the  transportation,  not 
only  for  those  potatoes  from  Vermont  and  Maine  down 
through  the  Hudson  and  on  down  through  the  various  steps. 
I  have  another  point  that  I  want  to  tell  you  about.  I  want  to 
tell  you  about  the  improvements  that  are  being  made  along 
the  Hudson  River  so  that  New  England  can  find  an  outlet 
through  the  Hudson  Valley  to  the  sea. 
(Chairman  Wiley  knocks.) 

Mr.  Douglas  :  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you. 

Chairman  Wiley:  The  next  is  New  Jersey,  and  I  will  call 
upon  Mr.  Snyder,  Waterways  Commissioner  for  the  State  of 
New  Jersey. 

Mr.  Snyder  not  responding,  the  Chairman  then  called  upon 
Captain  Perry  to  act  as  substitute. 

CAPTAIN  SAMUEL  E.  PERRY. 

Captain  Perry  :  Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen :  I 
am  not  a  deeper  waterways  commissioner,  and  I  know  very 
little  about  it.  I  do  know,  however,  something  relative  to  the 
ramification  through  the  State  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Chairman, 
New  Jersey  feels  proud  of  her  position  with  this  excellent 
body  of  men,  bonded  together  as  you  are  for  a  common  pur- 
pose for  ultimate  good,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  to  mankind 
an  improvement  of  the  natural  waterways  that  God  gave  you 
that  can  be  created  into  great  channels  for  trade.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, New  Jersey  is  proud  to  say  that  she  belongs  to  the  galaxy 
of  States  that  stand  for  deeper  waterways.  She  was  among 
the  original  thirteen  States,  she  stood  for  things  in  the 
old  days  that  were  good,  and  she  has  given  a  great  many  good 
men  to  her  country.    You  may  look  and  see  our  present  tem- 
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porary  Chairman.  He  looks  good  to  me.  (Applause.)  New 
Jersey  has  given  you  a  Vice-President.  New  Jersey  has  given 
you  the  name  of  Stockton.  New  Jersey  has  given  you  a  repre- 
sentative on  the  bench  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States.  New  Jersey  has  given  you  such  statesmen  as  Stock- 
ton, Freelinghouse,»and  in  the  United  States  Senate  New  Jer- 
sey has  furnished  many  good  men.  Not  only  that,  you  would 
not  be  here  to-night — none  of  us — to  pay  this  respect  for  what 
you  are  asking  if  it  hadn't  been  for  New  Jersey.  You  owe  a 
great  deal  to  New  Jersey,  because  if  it  hadn't  been  for  New 
Jersey  there  would  not  be  any  Hampton  Moore  here  to-night. 
We  bring  him  to  you  from  New  Jersey,  and  I  want  to  say  to 
you  that  New  Jersey  is  proud  of  him.  He  belongs  to  New 
Jersey  and  we  have  simply  loaned  him  to  Pennsylvania.  (Ap- 
plause.) 

Chairman  Wiley  :  The  State  of  Pennsylvania  will  be  re- 
sponded to  by  Mr.  John  Atkinson,  First  Vice-President  of  the 
Builders'  Exchange. 

Mr.  Atkinson  did  not  come  to  the  platform. 

MR.  JOHN  ATKINSON. 

Mr.  Atkinson  :  Mr.  President :  It  is  not  worth  while  for 
me  to  take  up  your  time  in  coming  up  there  as  I  have  so  very 
little  to  say.  We  have  been  here  to-night  listening  to  addresses 
from  representatives  from  the  different  States,  in  which  they 
have  told  what  these  States  are  doing  and  what  they  are 
going  to  do,  and  I  just  want  to  tell  you  that  the  great 
State  of  Pennsylvania,  with  all  its  wealth,  and  all  its  popu- 
lation, and  all  its  resources  and  industries,  stands  ready  to 
back  up  our  President,  Mr.  Moore,  in  this  deeper  waterways 
project.  New  Jersey  has  produced,  as  well  as  other  States,  her 
statesmen.  I  think  it  has  produced  its  orators,  and  it  has  pro- 
duced its  religious  men,  and  with  all  of  the  natural  produc- 
tions of  which  we  are  proud,  with  all  the  statesmen  which  have 
been  produced,  and  with  all  that  Pennsylvania  stands  for,  there 
is  no  production  of  the  State  of  which  they  all  feel  so  proud 
as  of  your  President  of  this  convention.    (Applause.)    For  it 
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was  Mr.  Moore,  gentlemen,  who  started  this  movement.  His 
idea  proposed  it,  and,  gentlemen,  it  is  his  work,  and  Pennsyl- 
vania, as  I  have  said  before,  will  back  him  up  for  all  that  it 
is  worth.    (Great  applause.) 

Chairman  Wiley  :  We  will  next  hear  from  the  State  of 
Delaware  and  call  on  Doctor  Burton. 

dr.  hiram  r.  burton. 

Doctor  Burton  :  Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen : 
You  can  all  imagine  why  they  called  upon  me  to  speak  for 
Delaware  when  you  think  of  the  size  of  the  State.  I  suppose 
that  the  Chairman  thought  it  necessary  to  take  a  man  of  pretty 
good  size  in  order  to  measure  up  to  the  requirements.  Dela- 
ware is  small  in  size  compared  with  many  other  States  of  the 
Union,  even  when  compared  with  the  smaller  States  of  the 
Union,  but  I  don't  think  Delaware  can  ever  be  accused  of  ever 
having  been  a  laggard  in  any  great  national  movement.  That 
little  State  was  the  first  to  adopt  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States.  It  was  one  of  the  original  thirteen  that  made  pos- 
sible the  Declaration  of  Independence.  I  think  Delaware  fur- 
nished one  of  the  first  surgeon-generals  of  the  army,  one  of 
the  earlier  Attorney-Generals,  later  on  a  Secretary  of  State, 
whose  name  will  be  remembered  throughout  the  history  of 
this  country  as  the  author  of  the  Clayton-Bulwer  Treaty. 
Since  that  time  we  have  had  a  good  many  men  of  whom  any 
State  might  well  feel  proud.  The  names  of  Caesar  Rodney, 
Clayton,  Bayard,  Salisbury  and  Judge  Gray,  of  which  not 
only  Delaware  but  the  whole  country  feels  proud — Sen- 
ator Higgins  and  many  other  men  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  and  in  many  other  places  whom  I  might  men- 
tion. This  claim  I  am  going  to  make,  that  Delaware  fired  the 
first  gun  in  this  movement  for  this  great  national  improve- 
ment for  which  we  are  now  here  in  attendance.  The  first 
movement  that  was  made,  I  mean  in  any  organized  way  or 
by  any  organized  body  that  I  know  anything  of,  and  I  believe 
I  have  kept  up  pretty  well  with  this  matter,  was  by  the  Board 
of  Trade  of  the  City  of  Wilmington.    It  was  there  that  this 
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movement  was  brought  before  the  people  of  the  Atlantic  sea- 
board, and  from  that  time  on  every  man  in  Wilmington  has 
tried  to  pull  his  pound  at  this  great  work.  It  is  very  natural 
that  many  people  should  think  because  this  waterway  will 
cross  the  upper  end  of  the  State  of  Delaware  that  it  is  a  local 
or  selfish  movement ;  but  I  assure  you  that  no  State  on  the 
Atlantic  seaboard  can  have  less  interest  or  get  less  benefit 
from  this  movement.  This  waterways,  if  it  is  ever  con- 
structed, and. I  feel  that  it  will  not  be  one  on  paper,  will  bene- 
fit Delaware,  and  no  State  will  ever  get  quite  as  much  good 
in  proportion  to  its  size  as  Delaware,  although,  of  course, 
Delaware  won't  get  as  much  benefit  as  the  great  States  of 
New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  New  York,  or  New  England.  I 
am  just  notified  that  my  time  is  up.  I  don't  suppose  that  I 
am  any  more  pleased  at  that  than  the  audience,  but  I  thank  you 
all  for  your  kind  attention,  and  I  am  sure  that  you  don't  want 
to  hear  any  more  from  me. 

Chairman  Wiley  :  Mr.  Reuben  Foster  will  respond  for  the 
State  of  Maryland. 

Mr.  Foster  not  being  present,  or  not  responding,  Maryland 
was  passed  over. 

Chairman  Wiley  :  I  will  next  pass  to  the  State  of  Virginia 
and  ask  Col.  Walter  H.  Taylor  to  respond.  (Applause.) 

COL.  WALTER  H.  TAYLOR. 

Col.  Walter  H.  Taylor:  Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and 
Gentlemen  :  In  response  to  the  call  on  Virginia  and  in  behalf 
of  my  fellow-delegates,  I  would  say  that  we  in  Virginia  are 
in  full  accord  with  the  object  of  this  convention;  and  we  of 
the  City  of  Norfolk  are  especially  grateful  to  you  for  your 
presence  here  at  this  time.  Wre  are  particularly  gratified  at 
the  interest  that  is  being  manifested  in  the  object  at  this  ses- 
sion, and  we  hope  that  this  interest  will  grow  and  continue  to 
grow  until  it  shall  assume  such  large  proportions  as  shall 
compel  the  attention  to  the  recommendations  that  are  made 
and  the  ultimate  success  of  our  project.    I  appreciate,  Mr. 
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Chairman,  that  we  must  approach  the  matter  in  no  sectional 
or  local  spirit  (applause),  but  upon  that  broader  principle,  that 
fundamental  principle  of  all  institutions,  the  greatest  good  for 
the  greatest  number.  I  learned  some  time  ago,  Mr.  Chairman, 
after  considerable  experience  in  life,  that  ever  in  giving  and. 
receiving  of  money  that  it  was  a  great  thing  always  to  be 
remembered  in  matters  of  controversy  or  competition  to  put 
yourself  in  the  other  fellow's  place.  You  can  become  thor- 
oughly in  touch  with  the  proper  appreciation  of  his  views  and 
appreciate  the  advantages  from  his  point  of  view,  of  his  prin- 
cipal scheme,  which  will  make  you  much  more  serviceable  in 
advocating  your  own  set  project.  We  are  here  especially  to 
advocate  the  improvement  of  the  inland  waterways  along  the 
Atlantic  coast.  (Applause.)  There  are  many  links  in  this 
chain  of  inland  waterways,  and  there  are  gentlemen  upon  this 
floor  from  the  different  localities  interested  that  can  say  much 
to  you  to  satisfy  you  of  the  importance  of  improving  the  par- 
ticular waterway  or  lines  of  transportation  in  which  each  is 
interested.  I  have  nothing  to  say  in  contravention  of  organ- 
ization in  general  in  the  advocating  of  any  particular  link  in 
this  line  of  waterways.  I  am  ready  to  concede  all  that  may  be 
said  of  the  commercial  advantages  derived  from  such  im- 
provement, of  the  advantages  that  must  result  to  us  as  a  peo- 
ple in  the  event  of  our  having  this  inland  chain  of  waterways, 
and  I  can  only  say,  Mr.  President,  that  we  feel  satisfied  that 
we  can  present  such  statistics  as  will  satisfy  those  gentlemen 
that  granting  all  they  have  said  of  the  commercial  advantages 
of  their  particular  schemes,  there  is  none  that  can  present 
stronger  grounds  than  that  from  the  Chesapeake  Bay  to  the 
sounds  of  North  Carolina.  (Great  applause.)  After  I  have 
said  that,  I  would  call  your  attention  to  this  one  fact,  which 
gives  us  the  advantage,  I  think,  in  claiming  that  attention  should 
especially  be  given  to  this  scheme,  and  that  is,  that  by  improving 
those  waterways  you  will  avoid  the  dangers  and  terrors  of 
Cape  Hatteras.  Is  there  any  other  point  on  the  Atlantic  coast, 
from  Cape  Cod  down  to  Key  West,  Florida,  that  presents  so 
many  dangers  to  mariners  as  this  same  Cape  Hatteras? 
Think  of  the  women !    Think  of  the  wives  and  daughters  of 
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the  seamen  who  navigate  the  Atlantic  coast,  and  the  relief  it 
would  be  to  them  to  know,  when  the  storm  rages  and  the 
thunder  rolls  and  the  lightning  flashes,  that  their  loved  ones — 
father,  husband  and  brother — were  safe  from  these  terrors 
of  Cape  Hatteras  on  the  inland  route  and  not  at  sea  off  this 
dreaded  place.  I  am  satisfied,  Mr.  Chairman,  also  that  our 
Committee  on  Rivers  and  Harbors  in  Congress,  when  the  time 
comes  to  act,  will  give  due  consideration  and  pay  particular 
attention  to  the  improvement  of  the  waterways  between  Nor- 
folk and  Beaufort,  and  do  something  to  bring  about  the  con- 
summation of  our  fond  hope.  (Applause.) 

i 

Chairman  Wiley:  The  next  State  to  be  heard  from  is 
North  Carolina,  and  I  will  call  upon  Mr.  James  H.  Chad- 
bourne  to  respond. 

MR.  JAMES  H.  CHADBOURNE. 

Mr.  Chadbourne  :  Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen : 
I  wish  to  say  that  I  am  heartily  in  accord  with  the  plan  of  this 
meeting.  I  am  heartily  in  accord  with  the  plans  of  the  Atlan- 
tic deeper  waterways.  My  idea  is  that  as  long  as  we  stand  for 
the  project  with  no  special  scheme,  we  are  bound  to  have 
success.  Many  of  us  in  my  home,  Wilmington,  North  Caro- 
lina, desired  that  the  Cape  Fear  River  might  be  improved,  and 
were  advocating  the  scheme  of  bringing  this  canal  to  Wil- 
mington by  Cape  Fear,  but  Mr.  Small  came  down  to  visit  us, 
and  told  us  if  we  would  not  advocate  our  local  scheme  and 
come  in  and  join  the  general  project  we  were  much  more 
likely  to  have  success.  Therefore,  we  readily  agreed  and  did 
as  he  asked  us,  and  we  have  never  mentioned  the  Cape  Fear 
since  nor  the  canal  for  our  river  at  Wilmington.  We  stand 
now  for  the  project  as  advocated  by  this  convention  without 
any  special  scheme  of  our  own.  I  thank  you,  Mr.  President. 
(Applause.) 

Chairman  Wiley  :  The  next  State  on  the  list  is  South 
Carolina,  and  we  will  now  hear  from  Mr.  D.  S.  Cox,  of  that 
State. 
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MR.  D.  SAM.  COX. 

Mr.  D.  S.  Cox  :  Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen :  I 
am  about  the  only  man  that  has  been  on  this  platform  to-day 
that  was  not  born  in  Virginia,  and  since  I  have  arrived  at  the 
age  of  discretion  I  have  endeavored  to  rectify  my  error  by 
marrying  a  Virginian.  (Applause.)  And  I  therefore  claim 
both  a  Virginia  wife  and  a  Virginia  mother-in-law,  and  I 
think  that  I  ought  to  have  some  sympathy.  Coming  down  to 
the  subject  in  hand,  although  we  have  all  heard  it  we  are 
still  talking  about  the  old  adage  which  has  come  down  to  us 
for  some  nineteen  hundred  years  "that  a  prophet  is  not  with- 
out honor  save  in  his  own  country" ;  I  think  if  we  reverse  that 
and  apply  it  to  the  waterways  along  this  South  Atlantic  coast 
country  it  would  then  read,  "that  a  country  is  not  without 
honor  save  under  its  own  prophets  or  representatives,"  as  this 
country  has  been  left  to  grow  up  when  it  has  advantages  over 
so  many  of  the  sections  of  the  great  and  growing  West,  and 
if  we  could  only  get  our  people  interested  in  the  advantages 
of  this  great  inland  waterway,  I  confidently  believe  that  in 
twenty-five  or  fifty  years  this  inland  waterway  would  be  a 
great  highway  of  travel.  This  coast  country  has  advantages 
?nd  offers  opportunities  that  very  few  of  its  own  people 
appreciate — they  think  nothing  of  it — take  no  interest  in  it — 
and  as  a  result  of  such  feelings  have  been  sleeping  over  their 
rights  all  these  years.  Now,  if  we  could  only  get  transpor- 
tation facilities,  this  Eastern  Carolina  country  would  blossom 
like  a  rose,  as  it  is  one  of  the  finest  countries  for  raising  almost 
anything — almost  any  sort  of  crop.  It  does  seem  to  me  that 
we  should  wake  up  to  what  this  inland  waterway  movement 
means.  I  desire  to  say  that  I  come  from  the  sand  hill  country 
of  South  Carolina,  and  as  an  illustration  of  what  can  be  done 
when  proper  transportation  facilities  are  at  hand,  in  Rich- 
mond County  in  our  State,  they  have  built  hard  clay  roads, 
and  before  these  roads  were  constructed  it  took  all  day  with  a 
two  mule  team  to  haul  two  bales  of  cotton  to  market  eight 
or  ten  miles  away ;  whereas  now  a  two  mule  team  can  haul 
four  or  five  bales  of  cotton  the  same  distance  and  get  back 
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home  much  earlier  than  they  used  to  when  they  had  the  poor 
roads,  and  we  feel  that  with  the  Atlantic  deeper  waterways  an 
accomplished  fact  we  will  be  benefited  just  as  we  have  been 
by  the  improvement  of  the  roads — for  proper  transportation 
facilities  will  enable  us  to  reach  the  markets.  (Applause.) 

Chairman  Wiley:  We  passed  over  Maryland  a  short  time 
ago,  and  I  will  ask  that  Maryland  be  responded  to  by  Mr. 
Avalet. 

Delegate:  I  dislike  very  much  to  say  that  my  friend  of 
Maryland  has  just  left  the  hall  and  has  asked  me  to  say  to 
you  that  Maryland  is  the  grandest  State  in  the  Union,  and  if 
you  don't  believe  him,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  the  proof  of  the 
pudding  is  the  eating  of  it,  and  so  come  back  to  Maryland. 

Chairman  Wiley  :  Is  that  all  he  went  out  for  ?  I  have 
been  in  Maryland  myself.  I  will  now  ask  Mr.  J.  F.  Gray  to 
respond  for  the  State  of  Georgia. 

MR.   J.   E.  GRAY. 

Mr.  Gray  :  Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen :  It  is 
indeed  a  pleasure  to  me  as  a  representative  of  the  Empire 
State  of  the  South,  glorious  old  Georgia,  and  from  Savannah, 
the  chief  seaport  of  the  South,  to  address  this  convention  of 
the  Atlantic  Deeper  Waterways  Association.  I  might  say  that 
while  Georgia  may  come  very  nearly  last  on  this  program 
to-night  that  when  it  comes  down  to  results  she  is  not  and  will 
not  be  last.  (Applause.)  To  Georgia  and  to  Savannah  the 
proposition  of  the  improvement  of  an  inland  waterways  ap- 
peals with  a  great  deal  of  attraction.  It  appeals  to  us  for  the 
reason  that  we  have  practical  knowledge  based  on  our  experi- 
ence of  the  inestimable  and  incalculable  value  of  waterwavs 

J 

improvement  in  our  harbor  at  Savannah.  To  a  city  like 
Savannah  its  very  life  and  its  very  vitality  has  been  its  water- 
borne  commerce  since  its  beginning  in  1732.  Savannah  is  a 
city  which  in  ten  years  has  seen  its  commerce  grow  to 
$1,000,000  annually,  and  for  every  dollar  of  increased  com- 
merce has  seen  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  city's  life.  By 
these  harbor  improvements  we  have  been  able  to  reduce  our 
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marine  insurance  25  per  cent,  and  our  freight  rates  have  been 
reduced  37  per  cent.  Therefore  it  is  but  natural  that  this 
project  should  appeal  to  our  people  of  Georgia,  and  Savannah 
especially. 

Gentlemen,  we  .therefore  pledge  you  for  Georgia  and  for 
the  port  of  Savannah  our  hearty,  our  continued,  and,  we  hope, 
our  effective  support  for  this  project.  (Applause.)  A  great 
many  of  the  men  may  not  be  aware  of  the  fact,  but  the  state- 
ment will  be  confirmed  by  my  friend,  Mr.  Small,  of  North 
Carolina,  and  I  know  by  the  gentleman  who  preceded  me  from 
South  Carolina,  that  from  Virginia  to  Florida  there  is  not  a 
better  country  to  be  opened  up  than  that  which  will  be  opened 
up  by  this  inland  waterways — this  coast  teeming  with  fish  and 
oysters  stands  ready  to  supply  the  various  markets  if  only 
transportation  facilities  become  available.  Then,  too,  when 
this  inland  waterways  is  completed,  as  has  been  said  by  the 
gentleman  from  Connecticut,  the  factories  of  the  East  will  be 
able  to  receive  the  raw  material  in  the  shape  of  yellow  pine 
lumber  from  the  South  Atlantic  States  and  cotton  and  naval 
stores  from  Savannah,  which,  by  the  way,  is  the  chief  naval 
stores  port  for  the  world,  and  makes  the  price  on  naval  stores, 
and  the  cotton  mills  of  North  Carolina  will  get  their  cotton 
reduced  from  Savannah,  which  is  the  third  cotton  port  in  the 
world.  (Applause.)  Gentlemen,  a  great  many  references 
have  been  made  here  to-day  as  to  the  possible  attitude  of  the 
railroads  to  this  project.  To  my  mind,  based  upon  reading 
and  some  considerable  experience  in  transportation  problems, 
I  think  that  these  things  will  adjust  themselves — that  the 
waterways  will  carry  a  certain  class  of  freight,  and  that  the 
railways  will  carry  a  certain  class  of  freight.  Let  the  people 
of  this  country  promote  the  waterways  along  broad  lines,  as 
laid  down  by  Mr.  Ransdell  in  his  speech  this  morning,  and 
we  will  soon  find  that  the  water  carriers  will  be  able  to  handle 
such  stuff  as  coal,  lumber  and  raw  materials  for  a  very  much 
less  rate  than  we  are  at  present  paying,  and  that  as  the  coun- 
try increases  in  population,  as  it  naturally  will,  with  improved 
waterways,  the  railroads  will  find  their  tonnage  in  the  lighter 
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freight,  and  we  will  build  up  both  at  the  expense  of  neither. 
Now,  I  want  to  say  in  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  Georgia 
and  Savannah  are  with  you  in  this  project  first,  last  and  all  the 
time.    (Great  applause.) 

Chairman  Wiley  :  The  last  State  on  the  list  is  the  State  of 
Florida,  and  I  am  now  going  to  call  upon  Mr.  Miles  to  respond 
for  that  State. 

MR.  GEORGE  E.  MILES. 

Mr.  Miles:  Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  I  very 
much  regret  that  Florida  is  not  adequately  represented  here  at 
this  meeting  and  this  convention.  I  am  like  the  gentleman 
from  Maine,  I  am  the  only  delegate  here  from  Florida.  While 
Florida  has  not  moved  along  in  improving  her  waterways  as 
we  would  like  to  have  her  do,  nevertheless,  she  has  been  build- 
ing waterways  along  the  east  coast  of  Florida  for  a  good  many 
years,  and  there  has  now  been  completed  560  miles  of  improve- 
ments on  the  St.  Johns  River  which  is  toward  the  opening  up 
of  the  Everglades.  The  Association  is  engaged  in  this  work 
now,  and  it  will  probably  be  completed  in  the  next  five  or  six 
years,  and  this,  when  completed,  will  mean  locks  and  the  right 
kind  of  drainage  for  opening  up  the  great  Everglades  country. 
It  will  mean  the  proper  drainage  of  about  three  million  acres 
of  land  in  addition  to  the  transportation.  I  am  naturally  more 
interested  in  Florida  waterways  than  those  of  other  parts  of 
the  United  States,  but  yesterday,  in  coming  through  the 
Chesapeake  and  Delaware  Canal,  I  realized  that  that  canal 
means  a  great  deal  to  this  whole  Atlantic  coast,  and  I  think 
that  we  should  go  ahead  and  complete  this  work  and  it  looks 
as  if  this  might  be  done.  (Applause.) 

Note. — Mr.  Addison  B.  Burk,  Secretary-Treasurer  of  the  Atlantic 
Deeper  Waterways  Association,  gave  a  lecture  on  the  Atlantic  Deeper 
Waterways  movement,  illustrating  it  with  stereopticon  views,  after 
which  an  adjournment  was  taken  until  10.30  A.  M.,  Thursday,  Novem- 
ber 18th. 
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DINING-ROOM  OF  THE  MONTICEXLO  HoTEL,  NORFOLK,  Va. 

November  18,  ipop. 

The  convention  reconvened  at  10.30  A.  M.,  and  while  the 
delegates  were  assembling  President  Moore  announced  that 
the  Woman's  Club  of  Norfolk,  on  Freemason  Street,  extended 
a  welcome  to  the  visiting  ladies,  and  that  the  delegates  could 
secure  tickets  for  the  theatre  parties  and  social  functions  for 
Friday,  November  19th,  and  Saturday,  November  20th,  from 
Mr.  Joseph  A.  Hall,  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trade  of  Nor- 
folk. President  Moore  then  outlined  what  these  social  func- 
tions would  be. 

Secretary  Burk  read  the  list  of  committees  as  follows : 


Committee  on 

At  Large: 

E.  E.  Durant,  Chairman. 

Charles  M.  Stewart, 

C.  Taylor  Rue, 

Thomas  G.  Boggs, 

W.  W.  Munnerlyn, 
S.  F.  Scattergood,  Pennsylvania. 
Henry  Thompson,  Delaware. 
William  W.  Hulse,  New  York. 


Credentials. 

William  D.  Gill,  Maryland. 
Edward  Parrish,  Rhode  Island. 
T.  J.  Ready,  Massachusetts. 

C.  E.  Foy,  North  Carolina. 

D.  R.  Barrett,  New  Jersey. 
Duncan  Wright,'  Georgia. 

E.  H.  Warner,  Connecticut. 
W.  B.  Livezey,  Virginia. 

D.  Sam  Cox,  South  Carolina. 


Committee 

At  Large: 

Charles  Heber  Clark, 

Chairman. 

Hon.  Joseph  A.  Goulden, 

Hon.  Anthony  Higgins, 

Reuben  Foster, 

Hon.  John  H.  Small. 
E.  P.  Albrecht,  Pennsylvania. 
Howell  S.  England,  Delaware. 
E.  W.  Douglas,  New  York. 
Bernard  N.  Baker,  Maryland. 


on  Resolutions. 

Giles  W.  Easterbrooks, 

Rhode  Island. 
Loyed  E.  Chamberlain,  Mass. 

E.  C.  Ladd,  Virginia. 

W.  D.  Fruden,  North  Carolina. 
Samuel  E.  Perry,  New  Jersey. 

F.  W.  Loyless,  Georgia. 

H.  F.  Parmelee,  Connecticut. 

E.  C.  Laird,  Virginia. 

W.  A.  Clark,  South  Carolina, 
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Committee  on  Time  and  Place. 


At  Large: 

John  P.  Sanborn,  Chairman. 

Samuel  E.  Perry, 

James  H.  Chadbourne, 

Charles  E.  Reid, 

N.  B.  Kelly. 
J.  C.  Taylor,  Pennsylvania. 
R.  J.  MacLean,  Delaware. 
W.  B.  Jones,  New  York. 


Col.  Wm.  A.  Boykin,  Maryland. 

Fred.  F.  Halliday,  Rhode  Island. 

Frank  Fessenden  Crane,  Mass. 

George  T.  Leach,  North  Carolina. 

Warren  Somers,  New  Jersey. 

Charles  Ellis,  Georgia. 

E.  I.  Atwater,  Connecticut. 

H.  H.  Trice,  Virginia. 

P.  A.  Wilcox,  South  Carolina. 


Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 


At  Large: 

Frederick  W.  Donnelly, 

Chairman. 

Frank  Fessenden  Crane, 

John  G.  Croxton, 

Reuben  Foster, 

William  T.  Anderson. 
Joseph  R.  Grundy,  Pennsylvania. 
Samuel  K.  Smith,  Delaware. 

W.  D.  Morgan, 


Alphonse  Weiner,  New  York. 
Col.  W.  W.  Cator,  Maryland. 
Henry  J.  Lynd,  Rhode  Island. 
George  W.  Cook,  Massachusetts. 
Dr.  L.  S.  Blades,  North  Carolina. 
Jos.  R.  Waddington,  New  Jersey. 
J.  F.  Gray,  Georgia. 
Oliver  Gildersleeve,  Connecticut. 
John  L.  Watson,  Virginia. 
South  Carolina. 


Committee  to  Audit  Accounts  oe  Treasurer. 


Hiram  R.  Burton,  Delaware, 

Chairman. 


Charles  E.  Reid,  New  York. 
N.  B.  Kelly,  Pennsylvania. 


THE  ASSOCIATION  HAS  ONLY  ONE  OBJECT. 

President  Moore:  While  we  are  waiting  for  the  delegates 
to  assemble  it  seems  to  me,  as  President  of  the  Association, 
important  to  make  a  very  brief  statement.  In  one  of  the  news- 
papers of  Norfolk  there  appeared  this  morning  an  extended 
report  anticipating  the  actions  of  the  Resolutions  Committee 
with  regard  to  the  American  merchant  marine.  I  want  to  say 
that  so  far  as  the  policy  of  the  Atlantic  Deeper  Waterways 
Association  is  understood  by  its  officers,  who  have  been  in 
direct  management  of  its  affairs  since  its  organization,  it  has 
in  view  but  one  specific  project,  and  that  is  the  opening  of  the 
inland  waterways  along  the  Atlantic  coast.  (Applause.)  In 
ever}'  particular  your  officers  have  adhered,  as  a  matter  of  pol- 
icy, to  the  requirements  of  the  constitution  of  the  Association, 
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which  proclaims  the  objects  of  the  Association  to  be  the  edu- 
cation of  the  people  upon  the  importance  of  having  this  water- 
way and  the  importance  of  having  the  press  agitate  it  until  it 
is  brought  to  the  attention  of  Congress,  so  that  we  may  actu- 
ally bring  to  success  one  of  the  most  beneficial  movements 
along  the  Atlantic  coast.  Let  no  representative  of  the  great 
forestry  movement;  let  no  representative  of  the  great  Ameri- 
can merchant  marine  movement;  let  no  representative  of  any 
great  movement  in  this  country  misunderstand  this  policy.  We 
may  agree  with  every  other  good  project  that  is  advanced  by 
any  other  good  association ;  we  may  have  our  own  views  with 
regard  to  the  conservation  of  the  natural  resources  of  the 
country;  we  may  have  our  own  views  with  regard  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  upbuilding  the  American  merchant  marine  service; 
we  may  have  our  own  views  with  regard  to  the  preservation  of 
our  forests;  we  may  have  our  own  views  with  regard  to  the 
prevention  of  tuberculosis,  but  we  have  one  specific  purpose  in 
view,  and  that  is  to  obtain  inland  waterways  along  the  Atlantic 
coast  for  the  protection  of  life  (applause),  for  the  promotion 
of  business,  and  so  I  deem  it  important  to  make  the  announce- 
ment to  all  of  our  friends  interested  in  all  these  great  move- 
ments that  while  we  are  going  forward  with  one  specific  object 
in  view,  we  have  courtesy  and  charity  for  all,  but  we  realize 
that  we  have  a  vast  undertaking  in  obtaining  our  own  desire, 
and  while  we  sympathize  with  all  good  movements  and  wish 
them  well,  the  one  specific  object  of  the  Atlantic  Deeper 
Waterways  Association  is  to  secure  the  great  deeper  water- 
ways which  we  are  after.  (Applause.)  Therefore,  if  it  be 
that  our  Resolutions  Committee — and  I  dare  not  speak  for 
them — deem  it  wise  to  adhere  strictly  to  the  purpose  of  the 
Association,  and  not  to  concur  in  any  resolutions  that  might 
be  a  handicap  to  us,  I  hope  that  they  will  say  so,  and  I  hope 
that  there  will  be  no  misunderstanding,  as  we  desire  to  deal 
courteously  with  all,  but  we  want,  so  far  as  the  officers  now 
understand  the  policy  of  the  Association,  to  adhere  strictly  to 
the  line  as  it  has  been  hewn  for  us.  (Applause.)  In  this  way 
the  President  of  the  Association  labors.    I  would  like  to  ask 
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the  delegates,  that  there  may  be  no  delay,  to  assemble 
promptly,  in  order  that  the  distinguished  speakers  may  have 
proper  audiences.  We  are  now  prepared  for  business,  and  as 
is  customary,  we  have  chosen  as  Chairman  for  this  morning 
session  a  representative  of  the  Old  Dominion  State — one  who 
has  long  been  a  member  of  Congress,  and  who  is  greatly  inter- 
ested in  the  deeper  waterways  of  this  vicinity.  His  voice  has 
been  heard  in  the  halls  of  Congress,  and  he  has  spoken  all 
over  Tidewater  Virginia  in  this  behalf.  I  take  pleasure  in 
introducing  to  you  Honorable  John  Lamb,  member  of  ConT 
g-ress  from  Virginia.  (Applause.) 

HON.  JOHN  LAMB. 

Mr.  Lamb  :  Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  and  Dele- 
gates to  the  Atlantic  Deeper  Waterways  Association :  I  accept 
this  compliment  of  presiding  temporarily  over  this  body  as  a 
compliment  to  the  great  State  of  Virginia  and  not  to  me  per- 
sonally. Virginia  has  been  interested  in  inland  waterways 
longer,  perhaps,  than  you  representatives  think  for.  Years 
ago  a  distinguished  Virginia  citizen,  residing  along  the  banks 
of  the  James  River,  that  connects  these  cities  of  the  sea  with 
the  splendid  City  of  Richmond,  was  the  first  pioneer  in  in- 
vestigating inland  waterways — John  Smith,  of  Jamestown — in 
an  effort  of  this  sort  came  nigh  losing  his  life,  but  found  one 
of  Virginia's  splendid  women — Pocahontas — on  one  of  his 
trips  of  this  kind,  and  I  want  to  say  to  the  representatives  here, 
and  particularly  to  the  two  or  three  old  bachelor  representa- 
tives of  the  Empire  State  of  New  York,  that  there  are  dozens 
of  Pocahontases  in  Virginia  to-day  whom  they  might  see  in 
their  endeavor  to  find  a  wife  in  Virginia.  (Applause.)  Yes- 
terday, gentlemen,  the  business  and  commercial  side  of  this 
question  was  presented  forcibly  and  suggestively  to  your 
minds  by  that  magnificent  address  by  the  President  of  this 
Association,  followed  by  one  from  my  good  friend,  Represent- 
ative Ransdell,  from  Louisiana,  and  then  by  that  splendid 
speech  of  John  Barrett's,  and  an  equally  splendid  one  from 
Mr.  Lewis  Nixon.    To-day  you  will  have  the  naval  side  or  war 
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side  of  this  important  scheme  presented  to  you.  It  is  a  fact 
that  in  the  three  revolutions  that  had  their  storm  centers  along 
this  Atlantic  coast  and  in  the  waters  around  Norfolk,  the  navy 
was  an  important  factor,  and  but  for  the  timely  arrival  of 
the  French  navy  at  Yorktown  the  Continental  army  and  the 
French  army  would  not  have  made  good  on  that  occasion. 
Then,  my  friends,  one  of  the  most  tragic  scenes  enacted  in  all 
this  country  occurred  in  1813  near  this  place,  when  Hampton 
was  sacked  by  a  portion  of  the  English  navy  then  in  these 
waters,  and  it  was  here  in  the  bay,  almost  in  sight  of  this  place, 
that  the  struggle  between  the  Merrimac  and  the  Monitor  took 
place,  which  even  the  school  children  of  this  country  under- 
stand and  appreciate.  Now  to-day  a  distinguished  rear  ad- 
miral of  the  navy,  who  has  just  been  around  the  world  (ap- 
plause), will  present  the  naval  side  of  this  question  of  deeper 
waterways  through  this  country  from  Maine  to  Florida.  I 
shall  never  forget  the  impression  that  Rear  Admiral  Sperry 
made  in  Richmond  City,  when  he  and  his  brother  officers  were 
welcomed  to  that  city  after  his  tour  around  the  world,  and 
to-day,  gentlemen,  I  have  the  honor  and  the  pleasure  of  pre- 
senting to  you  Rear  Admiral  Sperry  of  the  navy,  who  will 
now  entertain  you.  (Applause.) 

Note. — As  Admiral  Sperry  walked  out  upon  the  platform  he  was  met 
with  an  outburst  of  applause  which  lasted  several  minutes. 

THE  NAVAL  VIEW  OF  INLAND  WATERWAYS  AT  HOME 

AND  ABROAD 

Rear  Admiral  C.  S.  Sperry,  U.  S.  N. 

Admiral  Sperry:  Mr.  Chairman,  Mr.  President,  Ladies 
and  Gentlemen :  It  is  certainly  a  distinguished  honor  to  be 
called  upon  by  your  Association  to  present  the  naval  view  of 
so  important  a  matter,  but  permit  me  to  suggest  that  while  I 
am  greatly  interested,  and  so  are  my  brother  officers  in  the 
naval  view  of  the  intercoastal  waterways,  we  are  equally  inter- 
ested in  the  development  of  the  intercoastal  waterways  com- 
mercially and  for  the  general  advancement  of  the  country. 

The  inland  waterways  of  the  Atlantic  coast  are  an  important 
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factor  in  the  national  defense  in  several  ways.  Not  only  do 
they  afford  a  secure  passage  for  certain  vessels  of  the  navy,  — 
but  the  sounds,  particularly,  are  an  outer  line  of  defense,  the 
ditch  of  the  fortress.  Submarines,  destroyers  and  torpedo 
boats,  secure  in  their  smooth  waters,  and  able  to  pass  out 
through  occasional  passages,  readily  defended  by  mines,  can 
drive  off  an  enemy's  fleet  and  a  hostile  landing  will  be  impos- 
sible. 

Several  times  within  the  last  fifteen  years  torpedo  boats 
drawing  from  six  and  one-half  to  seven  feet,  have  made  the 
inland  passage  from  Key  West  to  New  York  Bay,  but.  with 
more  or  less  difficulty  in  the  region  below  Norfolk  and  with 
some  damage. 

Torpedo  boats  are  not  large  enough  to  take  the  sea  and 
attack  an  enemy  to  the  best  advantage  at  a  distance  from  the 
coast,  and  they  have  been  superseded  in  the  building  program 
of  the  Navy  Department  by  destroyers  and  submarines.  In 
order  that  the  largest  destroyers  and  submarines  built  or  con- 
templated may  pass  freely  and  safely  through  the  canals  and 
passages,  an  ultimate  depth  of  about  fourteen  feet,  should  be 
considered,  and  the  radius  at  bends  must  be  very  considerable. 
The  torpedo  boats  which  made  the  inland  passage  found  their 
greatest  obstacle  in  the  sharp  bends,  and  the  new  destroyers 
are  about  295  feet  in  length. 

Destroyers  and  submarines,  owing  to  the  fatigue  of  their 
crews,  and  to  the  character  of  their  motive  power,  can  only 
reach  their  highest  efficiency  when  operating  from  a  secure 
and  comfortable  base,  and  it  is  evident  that  the  conditions 
in  this  respect  are  ideal  along  the  greater  part  of  the  Atlantic 
coast  if  the  waterways  are  adequately  improved.  As  you  are 
aware,  the  Navy  Department  has  established  a  complete  chain 
of  most  efficient  wireless  stations  from  Maine  to  Texas,  and 
the  destroyers  and  patrol  vessels  being  equipped  with  wireless, 
as  well  as  the  fleet,  communication  throughout  the  whole  sys- 
tem will  be  practically  instantaneous. 

In  discussing  the  internal  waterways  as  a  line  of  defense, 
and  as  a  secure  passage  for  coastwise  traffic  in  time  of  war, 
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it  is  imperative  that  your  attention  should  be  called  to  the  fact 
that  in  the  present  undefended  state  of  the  entrance  to  the 
Chesapeake,  this  line  can  be  cut  in  two  and  absolutely  blocked 
by  an  enemy.  Not  a  single  gun  could  be  brought  to  bear  upon 
a  hostile  fleet  passing  from  the  Capes  to  the  head  of  Chesa- 
peake Bay,  where  the  great  railway  bridges  are  exposed  to 
destruction,  and  an  enemy,  with  full  liberty  to  land  in  safety 
when  he  pleases,  may  also  blockade  or  attack  Norfolk,  Rich- 
mond, Newport  News  and  Baltimore,  while  his  fleet  lies  com- 
fortably at  anchor  in  Lynnhaven  Bay. 

In  1906  the  Taft  National  Coast  Defense  Board,  so  called 
because  the  Honorable  Wm.  H.  Taft,  then  Secretary  of  War, 
was  its  president,  in  recommending  the  fortification  of  the 
entrance  to  the  Chesapeake,  reported: 

"Commercially  and  strategically  Chesapeake  Bay  is  to-day, 
as  it  always  has  been,  of  the  very  first  importance.  With  the 
entrance  as  it  is  now,  unfortified,  a  hostile  fleet,  should  it  gain 
control  of  the  sea,  can  establish,  without  coming  under  the  fire 
of  a  single  gun,  a  base  on  its  shores,  pass  in  and  out  at  pleas- 
ure, have  access  to  large  quantities  of  supplies  of  all  kinds,  and 
paralyze  the  great  trunk  railway  lines  crossing  the  head  of 
the  bay."  (Coast  Defenses  of  the  United  States  Report  to 
the  President,  February  1,  1906). 

About  half  way  between  Cape  Charles  and  Cape  Henry, 
which  are  about  ten  miles  or  20,000  yards  apart,  lies  the  shoal 
known  as  the  Middle  Ground,  with  an  average  depth  of  only 
fifteen  feet  of  water,  on  which  a  fort  could  very  readily  be 
constructed,  which,  with  a  cross-fire  from  heavy  guns  placed 
on  Cape  Charles  and  Cape  Henry,  and  with  the  aid  of  search- 
lights and  mines,  would  effectively  close  the  entrance  to  an 
enemy.  The  passage  north  of  the  Middle  Ground  is  too  shal- 
low and  tortuous  for  heavy  ships,  and  could  readily  be  pro- 
hibited by  mines,  while  the  southern  passage  could  be  nar- 
rowed in  the  same  manner.  The  leading  Russian  battleships 
were  sunk  at  the  Battle  of  the  Sea  of  Japan  in  May,  1905,  at 
a  range  of  6,000  yards,  and  as  modern  coast  guns  and  mortars 
have  a  range  of  at  least  12,000  yards,  it  is  evident  that  a  chan- 
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nel  only  10,000  yards  wide  could  be  effectively  closed  by  forti- 
fications on  the  Middle  Ground  and  Cape  Henry,  and  it,  there- 
fore, seems  remarkable  that  public  sentiment  in  this  section 
has  not  demanded  the  carrying  out  of  the  recommendations 
of  the  Taft  board.  The  guns  at  Hampton  Roads  afford  no 
protection,  as  an  enemy  in  Lynnhaven  Bay  could  land  there 
or  at  any  other  place,  as  the  British  did  when  they  burned  the 
Public  Buildings  in  Washington  in  the  War  of  18 12. 

Turning  to  another  aspect  of  waterways,  great  masters  of 
tailway  transportation,  like  Mr.  J.  J.  Hill,  have  been  publicly 
quoted  as  asserting  that  it  is  practically  impossible  to  increase 
railway  facilities  in  a  measure  adequate  to  the  handling  of  the 
commerce  of  the  country,  and  it  is  evident  that  such  bulk 
freights  as  fuel  and  raw  material  are  the  principal  factors  in 
the  congestion.  Either  undue  delay  or  undue  expense  in  the 
transportation  of  raw  material  restricts  the  output  of  the  bet- 
ter paying  freights  of  manufactured  articles,  and  our  natural 
development  is  hindered.  It,  therefore,  seems  apparent  that 
a  point  has  been  reached  where  ample  water  transportation 
will  not  only  add  to  the  material  prosperity  of  the  country  in 
general,  but  will  also  promote  that  of  the  railroads  themselves. 

The  rate  per  hour  of  the  movement  of  freight  through 
waterways  may  be  slow,  but  the  ultimate  delivery  ought  to  be 
far  speedier  than  by  a  congested  railway  system,  while  the 
cost  is  only  a  fraction.  The  security  of  inland  navigation  not 
only  reduces  the  cost  of  insurance,  but  it  enables  immense 
cargoes  to  be  carried  in  light  and  cheap  barges,  utterly  unfitted 
for  exposure  to  a  heavy  sea,  and  for  this  reason,  while  the 
Cape  Cod  Canal  will  enable  vessels  to  avoid  the  dangers  of  the 
passage  around  Cape  Cod,  it  is  still  extremely  important  to 
avoid  the  exposure  due  to  passing  outside  at  all  by  providing 
an  inland  water  route  from  Long  Island  Sound  direct  to 
Massachusetts  Bay  by  one  or  another  of  the  routes  already 
under  consideration. 

The  importance  of  the  development  of  the  waterways 
between  Norfolk  and  Jacksonville,  as  well  as  farther  south, 
cannot  be  exaggerated.    The  character  of  the  coasts  of  the 
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Carolinas  and  Georgia  is  such  that  the  very  estuaries  and 
rivers  which  lend  themselves  to  the  concentration  of  the  nat- 
ural products  of  those  States  in  the  great  seaports  by  water 
transport  are  a  bar  to  an  effective  coast  line  railway. 

It  seems  well  to  note  here  the  essential  difference  of  the 
conditions  under  which  internal  waterways  in  general  and  har- 
bors are  improved  and  developed.  A  few  miles  of  dredging 
will  bring  into  port  vessels  of  rapidly  increasing  tonnage,  and 
how  quickly  the  larger  and  more  economical  ocean  carriers 
follow  the  available  draft  is  shown,  for  instance,  in  the  White 
Star  Liners  "Olympic"  and  "Titanic"  now  building,  to  take 
advantage  of  the  40-foot  channel  into  New  York  with  a  draft 
of  37^  feet  on  a  displacement  of  60,000  tons.  Lloyd's  Reg- 
ister of  British  shipping  shows  that  in  1893-4  there  were  only 
87  steamers  of  and  above  5,000  tons,  while  in  1908-9  there 
were  599,  and  during  the  same  period  the  steamers  of  3,000 
tons  and  above  2,000  tons  decreased  in  number  from  1,277  m 
1893-4  to  1,013  in  1908-9.  It  is,  of  course,  utterly  impossible 
to  increase  the  depth  of  inland  waterways  commensurately, 
and  it  follows  that  terminals  for  transhipment  between  interior 
navigation  vessels  and  great  ocean  carriers  will  be  just  as  im- 
perative as  for  railways,  and  that  unless  they  are  deliberately 
and  carefully  planned  on  an  adequate  scale,  development  will 
be  in  a  measure  vain. 

The  completion  of  the  Panama  Canal  by  191 5,  if  not  earlier, 
by  the  splendid  administration  now  in  charge  of  the  work,  may 
be  accepted  as  certain,  and  should  be  considered  in  connection 
with  the  transportation  facilities  for  concentrating  freight  at 
the  Atlantic  ports.  The  west  coast  of  South  America  is  in  the 
same  longitude  as  the  Atlantic  seaboard  of  the  United  States, 
and  with  trifling  deflections  about  Cuba,  the  course  from  New 
York  to  Callao  is  nearly  a  straight  line.  From  New  York  to 
Callao,  via  the  canal,  the  distance  is  3,400  miles,  while  from 
the  entrance  to  the  English  Channel  to  Callao  by  the  same 
route  it  is  6,500  miles,  and  around  Cape  Horn  it  is  10,100 
miles.  The  whole  west  coast  of  South  America  is  awakening 
and  developing,  and  Peru  in  particular  is  calling  for  American 
trade  and  capital.    Our  coal,  lumber,  cotton  and  other  manu- 
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factured  goods  should  monopolize  that  trade,  bringing  return 
cargoes  of  nitrates  and  coast  products,  which  now  go  to 
Europe,  developing  commerce  and  industry  to  the  benefit  of  all 
and  the  harm  of  none. 

Note. — At  this  point,  Mr.  W.  T.  Anderson,  Chairman  of  the  Norfolk 
Entertainment  Committee,  came  to  the  platform  and  announced  that 
the  delegates  would  need  no  ticket  for  the  oyster  roast ;  that  their 
badges  would  take  them  down  to  Cape  Henry  and  admit  them  to  the 
roast,  without  any  further  credential. 

Chairman  Lamb  :  Gentlemen  of  the  Convention :  I  don't 
know  whether  the  splendid  State  of  Delaware  has  three  coun- 
ties or  two  counties.  (Voice,  "Three.")  I  have  been  told  by 
an  honorable  man  that  at  low  tide  Delaware  has  three  counties 
and  at  high  tide  only  two  counties.  However  that  may  be,  I 
know  very  well  that  Delaware  is  the  land  of  the  brilliant 
Bayard  and  the  home  of  my  friend,  George  Gray.  Why,  this 
deeper  waterways  had  its  nativity  at  Wilmington.  We  listened 
then  to  a  splendid  speech  by  a  gentleman  to  whom  I  will  intro- 
duce you  presently.  I  shall  never  forget  the  enthusiasm  that 
was  aroused  at  Wilmington  that  night  five  years  ago  for  this 
deeper  waterways  along  the  Atlantic  coast,  and  let  me  remind 
you  just  here,  my  fellow-delegates,  that  no  good  cause  has  ever 
been  carried  through  successfully,  no  battles  won,  no  victories 
won,  no  reforms  reached,  or  great  enterprises  of  this  kind  car- 
ried through  save  at  the  hands  of  well  directed  enthusiasm. 

Now,  I  have  the  honor  and  the  pleasure  of  presenting  to  you 
a  gentleman  who  is  well  acquainted  with  this  project,  and  he 
will  present  it  to  you  well,  having  had  that  broad  experience 
and  opportunity  of  being  a  representative  in  the  United  States 
Senate.  I  take  pleasure  in  presenting  the  Honorable  Anthony 
Higgins  to  this  convention. 

THE  INLAND  ROUTE  SOUTH  TO  NORFOLK 
Hon.  Anthony  Higgins 

Hon.  Anthony  Higgins:  Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gen- 
tlemen of  the  Convention :  I  regret  very  much,  gentlemen, 
that  the  limit  of  time  placed  upon  me  among  the  other  speakers 
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does  not  permit  me  the  opportunity  of  expressing  to  the 
people  of  Norfolk  and  further  south  the  pleasure  I  take  in 
participating  in  this  great  convention  in  this  city  to-day.  My 
friends,  the  distinguished  Chairman  of  the  morning  has  made 
a  slight  error  in  saying  that  this  movement  was  born  at  Wil- 
mington, Del.,  for  my  friend,  the  Hon.  John  Small,  of  North 
Carolina  (applause),  tells  me  that  as  far  back  as  1901  there 
was  a  conference  held  in  South  Carolina  of  the  two  States  of 
North  Carolina  and  South  Carolina  initiating  a  movement 
.that  resulted  in  the  adoption  by  Congress  of  the  project  of  the 
canal  from  Beaufort  to  Norfolk.  So  at  this  time  the  South 
is  ahead  of  the  Middle  States.  (Applause.)  I  didn't  know 
that  this  movement  had  preceded  our  own,  which  was  on  the 
memorable  and  historic  eighth  day  of  January,  1904,  at  Wil- 
mington, and  I  want  to  tell  you  that  these  voices  in  Carolina 
and  Delaware  are  but  feeble  compared  with  the  mighty  roll 
that  reverberates  to-day  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  and  the 
Lakes  to  the  Gulf,  saying  to  our  Congress,  from  the  Speaker 
down,  "We  want  you  to  act."  (Applause.)  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  national  movement  for  deeper  waterways  has  reached 
a  volume  and  dimensions  that  demand  the  action  of  Congress 
in  its  approaching  session.  (Applause.)  The  last  Congress 
took  the  first  step,  and,  under  all  the  circumstances,  probably 
the  only  proper  one,  in  ordering  surveys  of  the  leading  routes, 
which  presumably  will  be  reported  at  the  beginning  or  early 
in  this  session.  What  will  Congress  do  as  to  the  inland  route 
south  to  Norfolk,  which  subject  has  been  allotted  for  my 
remarks  ? 

At  the  outset,  I  will  venture  to  call  attention  to  the  differ- 
ence between  the  coastwise  project,  to  promote  which  this  As- 
sociation was  formed,  and  the  projects  which  arise  westward, 
whether  in  the  Mississippi  Valley  or  the  Pacific  coast.  There 
the  problem  faced  by  the  engineers  is  largely,  though  not 
entirely,  to  improve  navigable  rivers.  This  involves,  in  the 
main,  the  problem  of  silt,  the  removal  of  existing  bars  and 
other  obstructions,  and  the  maintenance  thereafter  of  the  con- 
tinuous deep  channels  thus  obtained.    Such  a  project  as,  for 
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instance,  in  the  case  of  the  Mississippi  and  its  tributaries,  is 
vast  in  its  initial  extent,  and  equally  so  in  the  task  of  maintain- 
ing such  depths  thereafter.  While  I  confess  to  a  want  of 
information  on  the  subject,  probably  much  the  same  is  true 
of  the  Columbia  River  and  the  great  Colorado  of  the  West. 
Again,  canals  from  the  Great  Lakes  to  connect  with  the  Mis- 
sissippi, and  thus  with  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  will  all  be  long, 
will  require  the  use  of  locks,  and  will  encounter  difficulties 
of  elevation  and  in  construction  with  which  we  are  familiar  in 
the  example  of  the  Erie  Canal. 

I  make  these  references  not  for  purposes  of  comparison,  for 
comparisons  are  odious,  but  for  purposes  of  illustration.  We 
share  fully  in  the  wishes  of  the  people  of  the  West,  that  the 
difficulties  of  their  problems  may  be  successfully  met,  but  I 
point  to  them  now,  in  order  to  make  clear  that  from  such  dif- 
ficulties our  coastwise  problems  are  largely,  if  not  entirely, 
free. 

Here,  along  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  we  have  extensive  estu- 
aries, now  the  arteries  of  a  mighty  commerce,  destined  never 
to  be  less,  but  ever  to  grow,  that  only  need  to  be  connected 
by  artificial  waterways,  cheap  and  easy  of  construction,  and 
all  capable  of  being  made  at  the  tidewater  level.  Narragansett 
Bay,  Vineyard  and  Nantucket  Sounds,  Long  Island  Sound, 
the  Delaware  River  and  Bay.  the  Chesapeake  Bay,  and  Albe- 
marle and  Pamlico  Sounds  are  Nature's  great  gifts  to  this 
eastern  coast.  All  that  is  required  to  fully  unlock  their  com- 
merce, to  fully  develop  the  exchange  of  those  products  which 
each  so  badly  needs  from  the  other,  is  a  continuous  inland  line 
from  Boston  to  Beaufort,  and  further  on  to  Florida,  as  the 
engineers  may  report  to  be  practicable  and  profitable. 

The  same  problem  is  found  on  a  smaller  scale  in  the  Adiron- 
dack Mountains  and  the  Maine  woods,  where  the  sportsman 
or  the  tourist  can  travel  from  one  end  to  the  other,  shifting 
from  one  stream  and  its  lakes  to  another  stream  and  its  lakes 
by  the  guide  transporting  his  canoe  across  the  short  interven- 
ing "Carry."  These  canals  will  cost  relatively  little  to  con- 
struct or  to  maintain. 
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Force  moves  on  the  line  of  least  resistance,  and  the  ease  of 
our  problem  is  apparent  from  what  has  already  been  accom- 
plished. Congress  has  already  adopted  the  project  of  the 
canal  from  Beaufort  to  Norfolk,  which  is  now  under  con- 
struction, though  at  an  inadequate  depth.  General  Mac- 
Kenzie,  the  late  Chief  of  Engineers,  placed  the  cost  of  sixteen 
feet  canals,  where  needed,  from  Beaufort  to  Norfolk  at  $10,- 

000.  000.  The  cost  of  their  maintenance  should  be  at  a  mini- 
mum, as  they  are  far  removed  from  any  source  of  silt. 

The  Cape  Cod  Canal  is  in  course  of  active  construction  by 
a  private  company  with  ample  capital  and  resources. 

The  engineers  advising  this  project  must  be  free  from  fear 
of  obstruction  by  sandbars  forming  across  the  mouths,  either 
in  Buzzards  Bay  or  Barnstable  Bay.  Should  the  canal,  in 
the  end,  be  abandoned  from  this  cause,  it  would  make  the  New 
York,  Boston  and  Brockton  project,  from  Narragansett  Bay 
to  Boston  Bay  the  only  available  route. 

The  largest  and  costliest  link  in  the  chain  is  the  canal  across 
New  Jersey,  from  Delaware  Bay  to  Raritan  Bay.  Neces- 
sarily, its  construction  will  take  much  time  and  money;  how 
much  of  each  we  will  better  know  when  we  have  the  engineers' 
report  of  the  survey  now  being  made. 

This  leaves  as  the  one  subject  of  pressing  demand  for  initial 
action  by  Congress  the  canal  connecting  the  Chesapeake,  and 
Delaware  Bays.  An  approximate  estimate  of  its  cost,  under 
varying  dimensions,  has  been  furnished  to  the  Chief  of  En- 
gineers at  the  request  of  the  House  Committee  on  Railways 
and  Canals  by  Major  Flagler: 

1.  35-feet  canal  will  cost  $20,201,323.70 

2.  25-feet  canal  will  cost   14,291,202.40 

3.  16-feet  canal  (of  full  width)  will  cost   11,982,596.81 

4.  16-feet  canal  (of  diminished  width)  will  cost  10,638,993.89 

These  estimates  include  in  each  case*  the  cost  of  purchasing 
the  present  canal  at  a  price  of  $2,500,000. 

For  a  canal  of  16  feet  depth,  with  suitable  surface  widths 
for  the  16  feet  depth,  but  with  wooden  revetment  along  one 
bank  to  permit  easy  removal  in  case  of  future  operations  for 
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widening  the  canal  at  the  surface  suitably  for  a  35-feet  canal — 
the  revetment  on  the  other  bank  to  be  of  riprap — the  esti- 
mate of  Major  Flagler  is  $10,639,000. 

No  trouble  from  silt  is  to  be  feared  from  the  waters  of  the 
Chesapeake  flowing  into  the  canal,  and  what  may  be  deposited 
at  the  eastern  end  by  the  waters  of  the  Delaware  will  not 
cause  a  heavy  charge  for  removal. 

The  Beaufort  to  Norfolk  project  being  under  way,  probably 
to  be  deepened  from  ten  feet  to  sixteen  feet,  when  completed, 
will  let  loose  at  Norfolk  and  on  the  Chesapeake  the  enormous 
resources  of  Virginia  and  the  Carolinas  bordering  upon  the 
sounds  or  their  tributaries.  All  of  this  seeking  a  Northern 
market  will  be  barred  from  reaching  the  Delaware  by  way  of 
the  Chesapeake  until  we  widen  and  deepen  the  Chesapeake  and 
Delaware  Canal.  I  will  not  stop  to  even  summarize  the  vol- 
ume of  freight  thus  seeking  an  outlet,  but  the  condition  pre- 
sented will  be  like  that  of  the  funnel  opened  and  the  mouth 
closed.  And  these  new  freights,  these  fresh  needs  of  so  large 
a  section  of  the  American  people,  are  but  an  addition  to  the 
already  vast  commerce  of  the  Chesapeake  and  its  present  tribu- 
taries. Of  course,  too,  the  commerce  of  the  Delaware  in  all 
its  huge  extent  is  reciprocally  affected. 

Indeed,  the  public  need  of  removing  this  obstruction  is  in 
no  sense  confined  to  the  neighborhood  where  it  is  located,  but 
is  felt  from  end  to  end  of  the  whole  Atlantic  coast.  It  is  the 
common  and  urgent  interest  of  all  that  Congress  shall  author- 
ize the  construction  of  this  canal,  immediately  upon  the  receipt 
of  the  report  of  the  present  Board  of  Engineers — as  it  is  like- 
wise the  interest  of  all  that  the  waterway  from  Beaufort  to 
Norfolk  shall  be  deepened  to  not  less  than  sixteen  ieet. 

The  interests  of  30,000,000  of  the  American  people  are 
directly  affected,  and  without  a  discordant  voice  raised,  their 
responsible  citizenship,  through  their  representatives  here  in 
this  convention,  make  their  demand  upon  Congress  no  longer 
to  delay  in  granting  the  relief  to  be  afforded  by  at  once  begin- 
ning the  construction  of  these  canals. 

President  Roosevelt,  in  his  message,  declared  in  favor  of 
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this  action;  President  Taft  did  in  his  speeches.  So  far  as 
heard  from,  no  opposition  has  been  expressed  in  Congress, 
except  it  may  be  from  that  potential  factor,  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

Two  weeks  ago  President  Taft  declared  himself  favorable  to 
a  fund  of  $500,000,000  for  waterway  improvement  by  a  com- 
prehensive plan  to  include  all  parts  of  the  country,  but  said 
each  project  should  stand  on  its  own  merits  and  be  aided  ac- 
cordingly. It  is  immaterial  to  this  convention  which  course 
is  pursued.  On  the  one  hand,  we  distinctly  disclaim  stand- 
ing in  the  way  of  any  waterway  improvements  of  the  country 
to  the  west  of  us.  On  the  other,  we  are  perfectly  willing  for 
each  link  in  our  chain  of  projects  to  be  judged  by  Congress 
on  its  own  merits.  What  have  we  to  fear  ?  Norfolk  to  Beau- 
fort is  under  construction.  The  Chesapeake  and  Delaware 
is  already  approved  by  the  engineers. 

Whichever  of  the  courses  may  be  taken,  the  matter  is  now 
up  to  Congress.  The  owners  of  farms,  of  forests,  of  mines,  of 
mills  and  factories,  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  railroads  and  ship- 
ping on  the  other,  all  demand  relief.    (Great  applause.) 

Chairman  Lamb  :  Gentlemen  of  the  Convention :  Whoever 
heard  until  to-day  that  American  Congressmen  feared  anything 
or  anybody?  If  there  be  a  body  of  500  American  citizens  in 
this  country  who  love  justice  and  do  mercy  and  walk  humbly 
with  God  it  is  the  American  Congressmen.  (Laughter.)  The 
great  Empire  State  of  this  Union  in  war  and  in  peace,  in  the 
domain  of  philosophy  and  science,  and  religion  and  statesmen 
has  furnished  to  the  American  nation  the  best  specimen  of 
American  manhood  in  State  and  national  life  that  America 
has  ever  known,  but  perhaps  in  all  of  this  splendid  achieve- 
ment of  the  citizenship  of  that  State  none  has  excelled  their 
captains  of  industry,  and  one  of  that  type  to-day  will  address 
this  audience.  And  I  saw  last  night  on  the  picture  of  this 
splendid  waterways  from  Maine  to  the  Florida  capes,  and  you 
saw,  that  by  the  cutting  of  a  canal  7^  miles  would  save  going 
around  Cape  Cod  a  distance  of  148  miles.  The  gentleman  who 
organized  this  work  has  been  President  of  the  Association 
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of  the  Cape  Cod  Company  for  one  year.  He  is  a  citizen  of 
New  York,  and  will  present  the  opening  of  Cape  Cod.  I  take 
great  pleasure  in  presenting  Mr.  August  Belmont,  of  New 
York. 

OPENING  CAPE  COD 
Hon.  August  Belmont 

Mr.  Belmont  :  Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen :  When  I  was 
(invited  to  come  here  and  address  you  I  felt  it  to  be  a  very 
great  compliment.  It  is  not  my  habit,  as  you  doubtless  know, 
to  address  public  bodies  on  public  questions — questions  of 
interest  of  the  day.  My  vocation  is  rather  that  of  a  man  in 
the  workshop,  who  tries  to  do  rather  than  attempts  to  talk ;  but 
I  made  this  an  exception  because  I  felt  it  a  duty,  and  I  am 
going  to  try  and  make  as  much  of  a  pleasure  of  it  as  I 
can.  I  was  asked  to  speak  on  the  subject  of  the  opening  of  the 
Cape  Cod  Canal.  I  am  glad  to  hear  that  you  don't  want  to 
hear  from  me  on  the  general  subject  of  transportation.  You 
have  many  able  speakers  scheduled  to  address  you  on  that  sub- 
ject, and  already  some  have  done  so  in  connection  with  this 
meeting,  so  I  will  confine  myself  wholly  to  the  Cape  Cod 
Canal.  You  are  discussing  here  what  should  be  done  and  I 
am  simply  going  to  tell  you  what  is  being  done  (applause)  as 
part  of  the  scheme.  The  Cape  Cod  Canal,  as  you  are  aware, 
is  an  old  project.  It  dates  back  to  the  original  settlement  of 
Massachusetts,  and  efforts  were  made  very  shortly  after  to 
construct  the  canal,  that  is  to  say,  a  waterway  connecting  the 
Scossett  River  and  the  Mankin  River,  both  of  which  almost 
span  Cape  Cod,  and  it  would  only  require  probably  two  miles 
of  cutting  to  make  a  waterway,  which  at  that  time  was  thought 
sufficient.  And  then,  from  time  to  time,  the  project  was  dis- 
cussed, surveys  were  made,  but  only  always  with  the  view  of 
the  construction  being  undertaken  by  the  Government  and  the 
State  of  Massachusetts.  As  a  private  enterprise  it  never  could 
have  been  done  until  this  day,  in  my  opinion,  because  private 
entrprise  never  would  have  taken  hold  of  it  until  it  could  be 
shown  that  it  is  a  commercial  possibility,  and  to-day  it  is.  And  it 
is  for  that  reason  that  a  private  corporation  has  taken  the  con- 
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tract  to  build  it  from  the  State  of  Massachusetts  and  has  the 
charter.  There  has  always  been  a  great  deal  of  wonder  as  to 
why  the  construction  was  never  undertaken,  as  it  was  felt  sure 
that  it  had  no  engineering  difficulties  at  all.  In  that  point  of 
view  it  is  perfectly  simple.  It  consists  of  dredging  and  cutting 
about  JT/%  or  8  miles  of  swampy  lowland,  mere  watercourses, 
and  the  dredging  of  about  4  miles  more.  The  dredging  of  the 
four  miles  is  to  the  south  of  Cape  Cod  in  Buzzards  Bay,  and 
on  the  north  it  opens  out  into  Massachusetts  Bay,  and  there 
it  has  to  be  protected  by  a  breakwater  about  3,000  feet  long, 
and  that  feature  of  the  work  was  not  contemplated  in  any  of 
the  former  plans,  and  yet  it  is  an  absolute  necessity  and  would 
probably  involve  the  failure  of  the  canal  if  it  had  ever  been 
constructed  without  it. 

The  progress  of  the  work  to-day — it  was  only  begun  in  the 
early  summer — it  had  been  impossible  to  reach  the  details  of 
contract  before  that  time — but  I  can  inform  you  that  over  300, 
nearly  400  feet  of  the  breakwater  is  already  constructed. 
There  is  one  large  barge  on  the  north  side  now  barging  in  the 
Scossett  River.  It  is  having  some  difficulty  on  account  of 
rough  water,  but  the  contractors  expect  to  have  that  in  shape 
before  the  weather  sets  in  bad,  and  the  barge  will  cut  on  dur- 
ing the  winter  time,  with  the  exception  of  perhaps  two  or  two 
and  a  half  months  at  the  rate,  about  the  capacity  of  the  barge, 
of  something  near  18,000  cubic  yards  per  day.  On  the  south 
end  there  are  three  barges  at  work.  Now,  the  contract  with 
the  sub-contractor  calls  for  the  completion  of  the  work  in  three 
and  a  half  years,  practically,  and  I  state  to  you  that  in  my 
opinion,  and  that  of  our  engineer  and  of  the  contractors  them- 
selves, the  canal  will  be  ready  for  navigation,  unless 
something  extraordinary  happens,  three  years  from  the  com- 
ing spring.  (Applause.)  You  possibly  ask  why  the  work  was 
undertaken.  I  am  in  the  habit,  as  a  business  man,  to  deal  with 
matters  as  I  find  them,  but  I  must  confess  that  there  was  a 
little  of  sentiment  in  my  undertaking  this  work.  I  was  born 
in  New  York,  of  New  England  parentage  on  one  side,  and  was 
educated  in  New  England  after  the  age  of  eleven — I  returned 
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only  when  I  was  twenty-two — and  I  felt  when  I  looked  into 
this  project  that  besides  its  being  perfectly  legitimate  it  would 
lead  to  great  and  important  results  to  New  England.  New 
England,  as  you  know,  is  at  a  disadvantage,  so  far  as  trans- 
portation is  concerned,  compared  with  the  rest  of  the  country. 
Be  the  reasons  whatever  they  may  in  the  opinion  of  some,  I 
believe  that  largely  the  policy  of  Massachusetts  towards  her 
transportation  lines  has  been  to  retard  rather  than  to  develop, 
and  without  for  a  moment  criticising  the  propriety  of  that  pol- 
icy, what  has  been  the  practical  result?  New  England  to-day 
depends  upon  the  one  traffic  line  for  its  raw  material.  It  is  a 
part  of  the  country  which  has  no  products,  and  it  has  therefore 
to  depend  upon  transportation  for  its  prosperity,  and  what  I 
think  they  most  need  now  is  water  transportation  in  order  that 
they  can  get  their  raw  material  in  this  way,  and  the  Cape  Cod 
Canal,  if  it  only  did  this,  and  I  believe  it  will  accomplish  this, 
will  be  a  matter  of  great  personal  satisfaction  to  me,  and  if  it 
will  but  put  into  New  England  raw  material,  such  as  coal  and 
cement,  but  particularly  coal,  at  a  lower  rate  than  now,  it  will 
restore  to  it  some  of  the  advantages  which  it  now  has  not  got. 
That  is  part  of  the  sentiment,  and  then  I  found  afterwards  that 
the  canal  when  opened  would  go  through  the  farm  where  some 
of  my  ancestors  settled.  (Applause.)  So  I  have  a  double 
interest  in  the  progress  of  the  work.  So  far  as  it  being  a  part 
of  the  general  scheme  it  is  indispensable,  but  it  is  an  enter- 
prise that  should  exist  quite  apart  from  it  as  well,  and  it  is 
fortunate  that  it  is  not  obliged  to  wait  until  you  are  able  to 
bring  the  larger  scheme  about.  But  in  connection  with  that, 
I  was  very  much  pleased  when  I  came  in  this  morning  to  hear 
some  remarks  from  your  President  with  regard  to  confining 
yourselves  absolutely  to  the  question,  and  the  accomplishment 
of  the  purpose  for  which  your  Association  was  organized.  I 
was  sorry  when  I  read  in  the  papers  this  morning  on  the  way 
over  from  Cape  Charles  that  the  question  of  subsidizing  the 
American  marine  was  approached.  I  think  it  is  best  to  stick 
strictly  to  the  one  purpose  of  your  great  organization,  and 
that  is  the  improvement  of  an  Atlantic  waterway.    I  have 
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thought  it  wise  to  devote  my  attention  to  the  Cape  Cod  Canal, 
and  that  is  what  I  am  doing.  Now  I  leave  you  to  the  other 
speakers.  (Applause.) 

Chairman  Lamb  :  Gentlemen  of  the  Convention :  For  forty 
years  the  State  of  North  Carolina  has  been  claiming  that  its 
citizens  were  first  on  a  famous  field  of  battle,  and  again  that 
the  citizens  of  that  State  were  furthest  on  a  field  where 
death  held  high  carnival,  and  again  that  the  citizens  of  that 
State  were  last  where  the  most  tragic  scenes  known  on  the 
Western  Hemisphere  were  enacted.  However  that  may  be,  I 
know  one  thing,  the  representative  from  North  Carolina,  who 
seems  not  to  have  been  first  to-day,  but  was  really  last,  has 
been  first  in  every  effort  to  advance  this  project.  (Applause.) 
In  season  and  out  of  season,  in  the  halls  of  Congress  and  else- 
where, John  H.  Small  has  been  first  and  last  in  his  efforts  for 
the  deeper  waterways  along  the  Atlantic  coast.  (Applause.) 
I  take  great  pleasure  in  presenting  to  you  Honorable  John  H. 
Small,  of  the  Old  North  State.  (Applause.) 
I 

THE  CUT  AT  BEAUFORT 
Hon.  John  H.  Small 

Hon.  John  H.  Small:  Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentle- 
men :  You  have  had  a  visible  demonstration  of  the  proposition 
that  it  is  always  good  to  have  a  friend  at  court,  and  in  the  per- 
son of  the  distinguished  Chairman,  Colonel  Lamb,  of  the  Old 
Dominion,  I  am  never  lacking  for  the  interpretation  of  any 
word,  and  he  always  enjoins  that  you  speak  the  truth.  (Ap- 
plause.) In  all  this  discussion  about  waterways  and  the  dif- 
ferent phases  of  the  matter,  I  am  exceedingly  doubtful  if  I  can 
make  any  contribution  of  value  to  that  discussion  or  say  any- 
thing which  would  deepen  your  interest  or  arouse  your  enthu- 
siasm. In  the  brief  remarks  which  I  shall  make,  I  shall,  how- 
ever, endeavor  before  closing  to  present  one  or  two  practical 
suggestions  which  demand  solution.  The  particular  subject 
assigned  to  me  by  the  distinguished  President  of  this  con- 
vention is  the  cut  at  Beaufort,  and  may  I  deviate  for  a 
moment  to  say  that  in  all  the  waterways  associations  which  I 
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have  been  with  in  recent  years,  from  the  Lakes  to  the  Gulf,  and 
from  ocean  to  ocean,  there  is  no  association  in  this  great 
nation,  or  movement  for  the  development  of  our  waterways, 
which  has  so  well  qualified,  so  persistent,  so  active  and  so 
efficient  a  president  as  the  Atlantic  Deeper  Waterways  Asso- 
ciation!   (Great  applause.) 

I  have  been  requested  to  speak  to  you  something  about  the 
cut  at  Beaufort.  In  former  years  that  place  was  not  so  well 
known  as  at  present,  but  there  lies  on  the  coast  of  North  Caro- 
lina Beaufort  Harbor,  with  a  safe  outlet  to  the  ocean,  having  a 
minimum  depth  of  twenty  feet.  Fronting  this  harbor  are  two 
thrifty  and  prosperous  commercial  ports,  Beaufort  and  More- 
head  City.  Lying  just  to  the  north  of  Beaufort  Harbor,  in  the 
bight  of  Cape  Lookout,  is  a  capacious,  natural  harbor  of  ref- 
uge, easily  accessible  from  the  ocean,  with  ample  depth  for  the 
largest  craft,/  and  capable  of  accommodating  the  merchant 
marine  of  the  world.  Engineers  have  reported  that  the  ex- 
penditure of  a  comparatively  small  sum  would  make  this  in 
all  respects  a  modern  harbor  of  refuge.  It  lies  in  the  path  of 
the  South  American  trade,  and  at  some  early  day,  after  the 
completion  of  the  Panama  Canal,  a  great  coaling  station  will  be 
constructed  there,  and  it  will  become  the  most  frequented  har- 
bor for  the  merchant  marine  of  the  world. 

Beaufort  Harbor  is  the  southern  terminus  of  the  Norfolk- 
Beaufort  Waterway,  one  of  the  proposed  links  in  the  intra- 
coastal  canal  from  Boston  to  Florida.  While  not  intending  to 
minimize  any  one  of  the  seven  or  eight  links  connecting  the 
interior  waters  along  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  it  is  entirely  within 
the  limits  of  truth  to  state  that  no  one  of  these  links  is  of 
greater  importance  than  the  inside  route  from  Chesapeake 
Bay  to  Beaufort.  It  lies  behind  Cape  Hatteras  and  Cape  Look- 
out. It  avoids  the  terrors  of  the  inner  and  outer  Diamond 
Shoals,  which  jut  out  into  the  ocean  for  twenty  miles  from 
Hatteras,  and  which  have  for  ages  been  designated  as  the 
"Graveyard  of  the  Atlantic."  Nature,  as  it  were,  placed  Hat- 
teras as  an  armed  sentinel  forbidding  coastwise  navigation 
between  the  southern  and  the  northern  seaboard.    The  con- 
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struction  of  this  link  would  at  once  remove  this  barrier  and 
establish  the  means  of  communication  which  have  always  been 
denied.  This  particular  project  has  always  attracted  the  pub- 
licist and  the  patriot.  If  the  writings  of  the  engineers,  the  leg- 
islators and  the  citizens  upon  this  subject  could  be  compiled 
and  published,  waterway  literature  would  be  enriched  by  many 
volumes. 

The  last  official  report  upon  this  proposed  Norfolk-Beaufort 
link  was  presented  to  Congress  on  December  3,  1906,  and  is 
known  as  House  Document  No.  84,  59th  Congress,  Second 
Session.  This  report  of  the  engineers  was  based  upon  an 
authorization  of  Congress  for  a  survey  of  the  depth  of  10  and 
12  feet,  respectively.  The  engineers  selected  a  route  and  recom- 
mended a  depth  of  12  feet  and  estimated  the  total  cost  thereof 
at  $3,400,425.00.  The  cost  of  a  depth  of  10  feet  was  estimated 
at  a  sum  slightly  less.  The  length  from  Norfolk  to  Beaufort 
is  about  200  miles,  and  for  convenience  the  engineers  made 
three  divisions  of  same.  The  first  or  southern  division,  ex- 
tended from  Beaufort  to  Pamlico  Sound.  Congress  adopted 
this  report  of  the  engineers,  and  in  the  River  and  Harbor  Act 
of  March,  1907,  made  an  appropriation  of  $550,000  in  full  of 
the  estimated  cost  of  the  division  from  Beaufort  to  Pamlico 
Sound.  Subsequently  further  detailed  surveys  and  estimates 
were  made  and  contracts  have  been  let  for  the  construction  of 
this  division,  and  the  contractors  are  now  engaged  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  same,  with  the  expectation  of  completing  this 
work  within  the  contract  time,  May,  1910.  This  Norfolk- 
Beaufort  link  is  the  first  one  to  receive  Congressional  recog- 
nition, and  the  first  under  construction  under  the  authority  of 
Congress.  Presumably  Congress  will  make  the  additional 
appropriations  to  complete  this  important  link  from  Norfolk 
to  Beaufort. 

It  is  not  pertinent  to  the  subject  assigned  me  to  discuss  the 
several  links  in  the  intra-coastal  waterway  north  of  Norfolk. 
There  are  only  three,  the  link  connecting  Chesapeake  Bay  and 
Delaware  River,  the  one  connecting  the  Delaware  River  with 
the  Raritan  River,  and  the  one  connecting  Boston  with  Long 
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Island  Sound.  Surely  the  industrial  and  commercial  interests 
from  Boston  to  Maryland  are  sufficiently  aroused  to  appre- 
ciate the  importance  of  the  construction  of  these  more  north- 
ward links,  and  will  continue  their  efforts  until  Congress  rec- 
ognizes their  commercial  necessity. 

South  of  Beaufort  it  is  proposed  to  further  extend  this  com- 
mercial highway.  The  first  link  southwardly  would  intersect 
the  Cape  Fear  River  in  North  Carolina,  upon  which  is  located 
the  important  City  of  Wilmington.  The  next  would  extend 
further  south  to  Winyah  Bay,  which  constitutes  the  harbor  for 
the  City  of  Georgetown,  South  Carolina.  From  this  bay  there 
is  a  series  of  natural  sounds  or  bays  extending  as  far  south 
as  the  City  of  Jacksonville,  which  only  require  to  be  deepened 
to  the  projected  depth.  If  it  shall  be  considered  advisable  to 
extend  the  waterway  further  south,  the  next  link  would  be 
from  Jacksonville  to  Miami  or  Key  West.  All  these  links 
south  of  Beaufort  are  co-related,  and  part  of  the  co-ordinate 
plan  for  the  continuous  intra-coastal  waterway,  and  must  be 
in  good  time  constructed  and  made  available  for  local  and 
coastwise  traffic.  • 

I  have  been  requested  to  discuss  the  benefits  to  the  South 
of  this  continuous  waterway,  and  shall  present  briefly  the  com- 
mercial phase  of  this  problem.  The  strategic  importance  of 
this  waterway  for  the  national  defense  is  universally  admitted. 
The  economic  purpose  is  to  promote  the  water-borne  commerce 
among  the  seaboard  States  and  with  the  interior.  While  there 
is  very  considerable  coastwise  trade  from  Norfolk  north,  and 
while  there  is  a  large  local  water  traffic  in  all  the  States  which 
have  navigable  rivers,  yet  through  traffic  by  water  between  the 
North  and  the  South  is  not  of  large  proportions  for  reasons 
which  will  be  pointed  out.  If  a  stranger  should  inspect  the 
map,  he  would  find  these  States  fronting  the  ocean  and  would 
naturally  expect  a  large  commerce  thereon,  and  it  is  pertinent 
to  inquire  into  the  reasons  which  have  prevented  the  naviga- 
tion of  this  great  highway.  The  most  serious  obstacles  are  the 
dangerous  menaces  to  navigation  along  this  coast,  which  limit 
navigation  to  large  steamships,  and  actually  prohibit  the  use 
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of  barge  transportation.  There  are  in  the  Southern  States 
tributary  to  the  Atlantic  4,567  miles  of  navigable  rivers  which 
extend  into  the  interior.  The  completion  of  this  waterway 
would  invite  investment  in  freight  steamers  and  barges  at  a 
trifling  cost  compared  with  modern  steamships,  in  which  could 
be  carried  staple  products,  both  raw  and  manufactured, 
throughout  the  entire  distance  without  breaking  bulk.  A 
profitable  rate  to  this  class  of  freighters  would  mean  a  loss  if 
carried  by  rail.  The  towns  and  cities  and  sections  tributary 
to  these  navigable  rivers,  and  as  far  as  the  head  of  navigation, 
would  thus  be  placed  within  the  sphere  of  water  traffic,  and 
would  be  entitled  to  enjoy  water  competitive  rates  by  rail.  If 
one  will  consider  the  territory  in  the  Southern  States  which 
could  thus  be  made  tributary  to  our  rivers  and  to  this  water- 
way, and  add  thereto  the  territory  tributary  in  a  similar  man- 
ner in  the  States  norh,  it  could  be  seen  at  a  glance  what  a 
large  area  would  thus  be  opened  up  to  water  traffic.  The  com- 
mercial benefits  to  the  South  would  be  incalculable,  but  for- 
tunately such  benefits  would  be  reciprocal,  and  the  States  of 
the  North  would  participate  equally  in  the  commercial  impetus 
which  would  be  thus  inaugurated. 

I  cannot  resist  the  inclination  to  point  out  the  advantage  to 
North  Carolina  alone.  There  are  in  this  State  nearly  2,000 
miles  of  navigable  rivers.  With  the  exception  of  the  Cape 
Fear,  there  is  not  to-day  one  of  these  rivers  which  possesses 
a  navigable  outlet  to  the  ocean.  There  are  several  inlets  be- 
tween the  ocean  and  the  sounds  and  bays  upon  the  coast,  but 
obstructions  of  various  kinds  and  a  limited  depth  prevent  their 
use.  This  State,  with  its  capacious  sounds  and  length  of  navi- 
gable streams  is  land  locked,  and  its  commerce  with  other 
States  is  restricted  and  forbidden.  The  commercial  emancipa- 
tion of  this  State  alone  would  justify  the  construction  of  this 
waterway. 

In  all  this  movement  for  waterways  it  must  be  remembered 
that  their  improvement  and  construction  will  only  afford  an 
opportunity  for  an  additional  method  of  transportation,  and 
opportunities  are  sometimes  neglected.    The  marvelous  ad- 
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vance  in  the  United  States  in  the  construction  of  railroads, 
and  the  immense  traffic  which  they  carry  has  been  in  large 
degree  due  to  the  facilities  which  they  have  offered  in  the 
delivery  and  dispatch  of  products.  The  nation-wide  demand 
to-day  for  the  improvement  of  our  waterways  is  largely,  if  not 
altogether  attributed  to  our  increased  production  and  trade 
and  inability  of  the  railroads  to  handle  same.  It  is  not  because 
of  inferior  cars,  or  inferior  track  or  terminals,  but  because  all 
of  these  instrumentalities  are  inadequate  to  handle  our  traffic. 
Commerce  usually  creates  the  facilities  of  transportation,  and 
not  transportation  commerce.  Because  development  and  ex- 
ploitation of  resources  often  follow  the  construction  of  a  rail- 
road, is  simply  an  indication  that  the  productive  capacity  was 
present  and  demanded  an  opportunity  to  be  transported. 

If  improved  waterways  are  to  be  utilized,  if  they  shall  attract 
commerce,  capital  must  not  only  invest  in  steamers  and  barges 
and  the  other  instrumentalities  of  movement,  but  they  must 
imitate  the  example  of  the  railroads  and  follow  the  methods 
of  Continental  Europe  and  provide  suitable  water  terminals. 
These  terminals  must  be  equipped  with  capacious  warehouses, 
with  tracks  connecting  with  the  railroads,  and  be  the  termini 
of  improved  highways.  They  must  be  equipped  with  modern 
machinery,  by  which  the  contents  of  the  vessels  may  be  un- 
loaded into  the  warehouses  and  the  cars,  and  from  the  ware- 
houses and  the  cars  into  the  vessels  with  expedition  and  at  a 
minimum  cost.  Our  railroads  are  constructed  and  equipped 
with  private  capital,  and  it  is  now  universally  admitted  that 
the  improvement  of  our  waterways  by  the  general  Govern- 
ment is  simply  an  investment  by  the  American  public.  Just 
as  private  investments  in  the  railroads  are  conserved,  so 
must  the  public  investment  be  protected.  Just  as  the  railroads 
are  equipped  with  terminals  and  adopt  traffic  arrangements  for 
interchange  of  cars  for  the  convenience  of  shippers,  so  must 
the  public  provide  its  water  terminals,  and  the  railroads  must 
be  required  to  enter  into  similar  traffic  arrangements  with  our 
water  lines.  (Applause.) 

I  said  a  moment  ago  that  there  was  comparatively  little 
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coastwise  traffic  between  the  seaboard  States  south  of  Hat- 
teras  and  those  north  of  Hatteras,  and  I  gave  as  one  reason 
the  menaces  to  navigation  on  our  coast  which  confine  this  traf- 
fic to  large  steamships.  This  condition  afforded  an  opportu- 
nity to  our  sagacious  and  far-sighted  owners  and  managers 
of  trunk  lines  of  railroads  between  the  North  and  the  South 
which  they  naturally  embraced.  How  easy  it  was  for  the 
railroads  with  their  ample  capital  and  superior  management 
to  secure  control  from  time  to  time  of  the  several  steamship 
lines  operating  along  our  seaboard.  That  they  have  done  so 
is  without  question,  and  they  have  simply  taken  advantage  of 
a  physical  condition.  Whether  is  was  wise  in  the  final  analysis 
for  them  to  have  done  so,  whether  there  now  exists  any  real 
water  competition  in  our  coastwise  trade,  whether  our  com- 
merce is  injured  by  this  alliance  betwen  the  railroads  and 
steamship  lines,  and  whether  there  should  be  a  divorce  of  these 
interests,  may  well  afford  subject  for  serious  consideration. 

The  highway,  the  railroad  and  the  waterway  constitute  the 
three  methods  of  transport.  They  are  all  interdependent,  and 
yet  as  to  ownership  and  control,  they  should  each  be  inde- 
pendent, and  each  should  be  constructed  and  operated  in  the 
interests  of  the  public.  Every  wise  railroad  manager  recog- 
nizes the  importance  of  improving  our  highways,  and  the 
wisest  masters  of  transportation  now  recognize  equally  the 
importance  of  improving  our  waterways,  because  each  ulti- 
mately, if  not  immediately,  makes  for  increased  traffic  and 
prosperity  of  the  railroads. 

May  I,  in  a  tentative  way,  suggest  to  those  who  are  leading 
in  this  significant  movement  for  improved  waterways  the  con- 
sideration of  a  few  propositions.  First,  that  railroads  be  pro- 
hibited from  owning  or  controlling  competitive  water  lines. 
Second,  that  railroads  be  required  to  make  traffic  arrange- 
ments with  water  lines  upon  a  basis  substantially  similar  to 
those  existing  between  lines  of  railroads.  Third,  that  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and  the  public  service  com- 
missions of  the  several  States  shall  be  authorized  to  fix  mini- 
mum rates  on  railroads  operating  in  competition  with  water 
lines,  or  else  that  they  be  compelled  to  maintain  indefinitely 
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the  low  rates  which  they  frequently  provide  with  a  view  of 
destroying  water  lines.  And  again  that  the  commission  be 
given  jurisdiction  of  all  lines  of  transportation  by  water.  I 
submit  that  these  and  other  problems  should  be  considered  and 
solved  contemporaneously  with  the  improvement  of  our  water- 
ways, to  the  end  that  such  waterways  when  improved  attract 
commerce  and  demonstrate  the  wisdom  of  the  public  invest- 
ment. (Applause.) 

Let  no  one  infer  that  I  am  actuated  by  prejudice  against 
railroads.  No  wise  friend  of  waterways  will  knowingly  create 
any  friction  between  either  of  the  instrumentalities  of  trans- 
portation. There  are  no  inherent  elements  of  hostility  between 
the  railways  and  waterways,  or  between  either  and  the  high- 
ways. Just  as  the  public  investment  in  the  highways  and  water- 
ways must  be  conserved  and  utilized,  so  must  the  private 
investment  in  the  railroads  be  protected  so  that  it  shall  have 
every  opportunity  to  yield  a  reasonable  profit. 

In  the  evolution  of  the  transportation  problem,  and  to  meet 
the  demands  of  our  commerce,  we  must  follow  new 
lines  and  modify  existing  methods,  but  if  we  shall  do  so  with 
progressive  steps  and  with  intelligence  and  justice,  the  rights 
of  every  citizen  will  be  conserved  and  industry  and  commerce 
will  prosper.  (Applause.) 

MEMORIAL  TO  HON.  FRANCIS  R.  LASSITER. 

Mr.  Moore  :  To-morrow  will  be  "Taft  Day"  in  Norfolk,  and 
I  hope  the  delegates  to  this  convention  will  assist  the  people 
of  Norfolk  in  making  him  welcome. 

There  is  one  brief  announcement  that  ought  to  be  made. 
A  few  days  ago  one  of  of  the  enthusiastic  members  of  this 
Association  and  a  Member  of  Congress  from  the  State  of  Vir- 
ginia wrote  to  me  as  President  in  Philadelphia  a  most  cordial 
and  enthusiastic  message.  It  was  written  by  a  man  who  was 
full  of  hopefulness — a  young  man  looking  into  the  future — and 
a  man  with  a  splendid  career  mapped  out  for  him.  He  had 
made  a  good  record  thus  far  in  life  and  was  yet  a  young  man. 
He  wrote  me  saying  "I  will  be  with  you  in  body  and  soul  on 
the  day  of  the  assembling  of  the  convention  to  add  my  voice 
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and  do  my  part  in  the  work  in  which  you  are  engaged."  The 
next  day  the  papers  contained  dispatches  from  the  City  of 
Petersburg  announcing  the  death  of  the  writer  of  that  letter. 
It  perhaps  was  his  last  message  and  I  feel  that  it  is  due  to  his 
memory  that  some  recognition  should  be  made  at  this  time  of 
the  passing  away  of  our  distinguished  member,  the  Honorable 
Francis  R.  Lassiter. 

Mr.  Goueden  :  Mr.  President,  I  think  it  is  eminently  fit 
and  proper  that  we  should  pay  our  respects  to  our  deceased 
friend  who  labored  so  earnestly  for  this  cause  both  in  the 
halls  of  Congress  and  elsewhere,  and  I  have  accordingly  there- 
fore prepared  this  brief  memoriam : 

''The  Atlantic  Deeper  Waterways  Association  and  its  mem- 
bers have  suffered  an  irreparable  loss  in  the  untimely  death  of 
the  Honorable  Francis  R.  Lassiter,  of  Virginia,  which  occurred 
at  his  home  in  Petersburg,  October  31,  1909. 

"Our  deceased  friend  and  associate  was  an  earnest  advocate 
of  the  waterways  movement,  attended  all  the  sessions  of  this 
Association  as  well  as  of  the  Congressional  Committee  in 
Washington.  He  was  an  active,  influential  member  of  the 
National  House  of  Representatives,  where  his  genial  presence 
will  be  sadly  missed  by  his  many  friends  and  associates.  He 
served  in  the  56th,  57th,  60th  and  61  st  Congresses.  Francis 
R.  Lassiter  was  born  in  Petersburg,  Virginia,  in  1866.  He 
was  well  and  favorably  known  not  alone  in  his  State,  but 
throughout  the  country. 

"The  heartfelt  sympathy  of  the  members  of  this  Association 
are  hereby  tendered  to  his  bereaved  family  and  afflicted 
friends." 

The  memoriam  was  adopted  by  a  rising  vote. 

Chairman  :  Fifteen  minutes  will  now  be  devoted  to  the 
general  discussion  of  this  topic,  that  is  the  work  of  the  Atlantic 
Deeper  Waterways  Association. 

HON.  WIEEIAM  H.  HEAED. 

Hon.  Wieeiam  H.  Heaed,  of  Delaware :  I  believe  that  you 
are  thoroughly  well  satisfied  now  of  the  interest  of  the 
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State  of  Delaware  and  its  people  in  the  improvement  of  the 
waterways.  For  the  size  of  the  State  I  think  I  am  justified 
in  saying  that  there  is  in  Delaware  a  larger  proportionate 
interest  in  the  improvements  of  this  character  than  in  any 
other  State  in  the  Union.  You  may  travel  that  State  from  top 
to  bottom  and  it  is  a  rare  thing  indeed  if  you  don't  find  some 
individual  who  will  give  you  points  on  the  improvements  of 
this  character.  Delaware  is  so  situated  that  it  has  no  compet- 
ing lines  of  railroad  and  the  only  benefit  it  can  receive  in  the 
line  of  transportation  will  be  when  the  National  Government 
has  in  its  wisdom  provided  the  means  to  deepen  those  water- 
ways by  which  it  is  to  obtain  transportation  to  the  centers  of 
commerce.  The  State  of  Delaware  is  not  selfish  and  I  notice  in 
the  addresses  at  this  convention  that  the  people  along  this 
Atlantic  waterway — in  this  general  scheme — seem  to  be  equally 
unselfish.  There  does  not  appear  to  have  been  a  single  note  of 
selfishness.  It  seems  that  the  people  along  the  Atlantic  sea- 
board want  this  work  completed  for  the  common  good  and  not 
for  the  benefit  of  any  particular  section.  (Applause).  We  want 
it  that  the  seaboard  may  be  prosperous  and  we  want  it  so  that 
all  the  people  may  share  in  the  material  benefits  to  be  received 
from  it.  It  seems  to  me  that  there  are  three  important  things 
connected  with  the  improvement  of  our  inland  waterways.  In 
the  completion  of  the  Panama  Canal  you  will  realize  that  you 
have  an  illustration  of  the  value  of  the  improvement  of 
waterways  and  the  deepening  of  canals.  You  must  realize 
that  in  the  completion  of  that  canal — the  Panama  Canal — you 
will  have  multiplied  the  naval  force  of  this  country  by  two 
without  additional  cost.  We  can  then  have  the  benefit  of  the 
fleet  of  ships  of  the  United  States  on  the  Pacific  coast  and  on 
the  Atlantic  coast  at  the  cost  of  just  one  fleet.  When  that 
has  come — when  that  is  completed — you  will  find  that  it  will 
be  necessary  to  improve  the  inland  waterways  of  our  Atlantic 
coast  and  so  contribute  to  the  material  benefit  that  will  come 
to  the  Atlantic  coast  upon  the  completion  of  the  Panama  Canal. 
I  believe  though  that  we  should  go  ahead  with  this  work  as  fast 
as  we  can  as  it  will  do  much  towards  increasing  the  national 
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prosperity.  We  are  a  nation  of  natural  growth  and  we  can't 
make  things  grow  faster  than  they  should,  but  when  the  time 
comes  for  the  completion  of  the  Panama  Canal  there  will  be  a 
general  demand  of  the  American  people  that  we  improve  our 
inland  waterways  and  that  we  shall  also  develop  our  merchant 
marine,  so  as  to  be  able  to  take  care  of  the  commerce  that  will 
come  to  us  as  the  result  of  the  completion  of  the  canal. 

Gentlemen,  you  must  realize  from  those  gentlemen  of  Dela- 
ware who  have  addressed  you,  that  though  the  State  is  small 
the  people  who  inhabit  it  are  all  very  much  interested  in  this 
subject,  so  much  so  in  fact  that  it  is  necessary  for  her  repre- 
sentatives to  be  up  and  doing  at  all  times.  You  will  find  that 
it  is  neither  a  sinecure  nor  thankless  task  to  represent  Delaware 
in  any  position  involving  responsibility  to  the  State,  if  its  honor 
or  prosperity  is  at  stake,  and  that  is  the  reason  why  you  find 
Delaware  in  favor  of  national  improvement  and  that  is  the  rea- 
son you  will  find  that  her  representatives  and  her  people  are 
demanding  that  improvements  to  the  inland  waterways,  that 
mean  so  much  to  the  people  in  general,  and  so  much  to  them, 
shall  be  forthcoming.    (Great  applause). 

Chairman  Lamb  :  We  will  now  hear  Doctor  David  Carroll, 
of  Baltimore.  The  Doctor  gave  us  the  best  time  we  ever  had 
in  Baltimore  last  year. 

DR.   DAVID  CARROLL,. 

Doctor  Carroll:  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  I  appreciate  the 
compliment  more  than  words  can  express,  but  I  have  no  text 
or  have  no  subject  except  the  general  subject  which  has  been 
spoken  to  so  well  by  so  many  persons  this  morning  that  I 
think  it  would  be  out  of  place  in  me  to  detain  you  any  longer. 
Of  course,  I  could  say  much  that  is  personal  and  say  much  for 
Maryland  if  there  was  occasion  to  say  it,  either  for  myself  or  for 
my  State.  I  can  say  for  my  State  that  it  is  a  place  of  prosperity, 
that  it  is  a  place  of  delight  and  it  was  an  occasion  of  great  per- 
sonal enjoyment  for  me  to  have  the  Association  in  Baltimore 
last  year. 

There  was  much  to  prevent  me  from  coming  here  at  this 
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time  as  a  delegate  to  this  convention,  but  I  put  all  that  aside 
and  came  anyway.  I  am  greatly  pleased  with  the  progress  of 
this  Association  and  I  congratulate  you  upon  the  prospect  of 
final  success  of  this  great  movement  and  it  is  my  earnest  hope 
that  it  will  yet  culminate  in  a  triumphant  success.  I  think  a 
great  deal  of  your  honored  President  and  I  am  indebted  to 
him  for  many  favors.  He  keeps  piling  on  me  opportunities  for 
speaking  for  this  great  project  always  against  my  will.  I 
thank  you  for  the  compliment  and  beg  you  to  excuse  me  from 
saying  a  further  word.  (Applause). 

Chairman  Lamb  :  I  want  to  promise  to  this  audience  for 
this  afternoon  some  very  entertaining  speeches.  We  will  have 
with  us  Mr.  Willis  L.  Moore  and  we  all  know  who  he  is.  Then 
we  will  hear  from  the  Governor  of  Rhode  Island,  the  Honor- 
able A.  J.  Pothier,  and  then  from  Mr.  Pleasant  A.  Stovall,  of 
Savannah,  Georgia. 

I  now  declare  a  recess  until  2.30  o'clock. 
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Dining  Room  of  the  Hotel  Monticeixo,  Norfolk,  Va. 

November  18,  ipop. 
The  convention  re-convened  at  2.30  P.  M. 

Note. — While  the  delegates  were  assembling  President  Moore  stated 
to  those  present  that  the  President  would  arrive  the  following  morn- 
ing at  9.15  o'clock  and  that  arrangements  had  been  made  for  the  Presi- 
dent to  stop  at  this  (Monticello)  hotel;  that  it  would  be  necessary  for 
the  delegates  to  form  in  line  in  the  parlor  of  the  hotel  and  that  they 
would  be  received  by  the  President,  after  which  he  would  go  to  the 
grand  stand  on  Main  Street  at  the  head  of  Commercial  Place  and  there 
deliver  an  address,  and  that  after  delivering  this  address  he  would  be 
taken  as  expeditiously  as  possible  to  Cape  Henry,  Virginia,  there  to 
meet  all  the  delegates  and  enjoy  an  old-fashioned  Virginia  oyster 
roast,  which  would  be  ready  for  them. 

President  Moore  :  This  afternoon  session  will  be  presided 
over  by  a  man  who  is  a  tried  and  true  friend  of  the  waterways 
along  the  Atlantic  coast.  -I  don't  know  that  I  have  ever  met 
a  man  in  public  life  to  whom  I  have  become  closer  or  more 
attached,  or  who  does  more  efficient  and  effective  work  than 
the  gentleman  whom  I  am  about  to  introduce  to  you.  He  does 
not  belong  to  the  same  political  party  to  which  I  am  attached, 
but  in  the  relations  that  exist  between  him  and  me  that  ques- 
tion has  never  come  up.  He  represents  a  district  in  a  great 
metropolis  and  so  do  I.  We  have  found  that  by  concerted 
action  we  can  accomplish  more  for  our  respective  cities  than  if 
we  had  remained  apart  and  so  he  and  I  and  others  in  this 
movement  in  Congress  have  endeavored  to  join  hands  and 
work  together  for  the  accomplishment  of  this  great  project  as 
well  as  other  great  matters  that  we  have  in  hand. 

I  present  to  you  now  for  the  final  business  session  of  this 
convention  a  representative  in  Congress  from  the  metropolis 
of  New  York  and  he  represents  the  district  of  New  York 
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above  the  Harlem  River,  that  great  and  growing  section  of 
New  York  which  now  has  400,000  population  by  reason  of  the 
opening  of  the  Harlem  River  Canal.  I  take  pleasure  in  pre- 
senting to  you  the  Honorable  Joseph  A.  Goulden,  of  New 
York. 

Delegate  From  New  York  :  Mr.  President,  before  going 
ahead  with  the  proceedings  I  would  like  to  say  that  the  North 
Side  Board  of  Trade  of  New  York  is  very  proud  of  the  gentle- 
man who  has  been  chosen  as  chairman  for  this  afternoon  and 
we  never  let  an  opportunity  pass  for  bedecking  him  with 
flowers. 

Note. — A  magnificent  bunch  of  chrysanthemums  was  then  carried  to 
the  platform  and  presented  to  the  Honorable  Joseph  A.  Goulden  by  the 
delegate  from  New  York. 

Mr.  Moore  :  The  North  Side  Board  of  Trade,  through  Mr. 
Reid,  its  Secretary,  desires  to  bestow  upon  the  Chairman  for 
this  afternoon  session  and  place  upon  the  lapel  of  his  coat  this 
beautiful  bouquet  of  crysanthemums.  (Applause.) 

HON.   JOSEPH   A.  GOUEDEN. 

Chairman  Goulden  :  Ladies  and  Gentlemen :  If  I  were  not 
a  modest  man  I  fear  I  should  have  to  proceed  with  the  busi- 
ness of  this  convention,  but  the  President,  my  distinguished 
friend,  Mr.  Moore,  has  said  to  me  that  I  must  say  a  word  or 
two,  because  it  is  the  only  opportunity  I  will  have  of  getting 
into  the  record,  and,  as  you  know,  members  of  Congress  are 
especially  particular  about  getting  into  the  record  in  one  way 
or  another.  Some  times  we  speak  for  five  minutes,  and  these 
speeches  when  we  next  see  them  printed  are  of  such  length  that 
it  would  take  an  hour  to  deliver  them.  I  believe  President 
Moore  said  at  the  outset  that  all  speeches  would  be  limited  to 
twenty  minutes,  except  those  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  the  President  of  the  Atlantic  Deeper  Waterways 
Association.  I  know  a  great  many  of  these  gentlemen  who  have 
spoken  heretofore,  especially  those  who  are  members  of  Con- 
gress, and  I  expect  they  will  put  into  the  record  speeches  that 
10 
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will  cover  a  great  deal  more  than  they  are  able  to  say  in  the 
time  alloted  to  them. 

I  wish  to  say,  as  a  compliment  to  the  President  of  this  Asso- 
ciation, that  I  have  never  in  forty  years'  experience  in  con- 
ventions seen  a  finer  aggregation  of  talent  and  ability  than 
appears  upon  the  official  program.  I  don't  know  how  they 
managed  to  get  them  all  together.  Now,  our  friend,  Mr. 
Ransdell,  the  President  of  the  Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress, 
has  the  reputation  of  getting  together  some  very  fine  speakers, 
but  to  do  this  he  holds  his  meetings  in  Washington.  But  even 
he  is  unable  to  do  any  better,  if  as  well,  as  you  have  done  upon 
this  occasion,  as  well  as  upon  the  occasion  of  the  meeting  in 
Baltimore.  I  am  especially  fortunate  in  being  called  upon  to 
preside  over  one  of  the  business  sessions  of  this  convention. 
I  have  been  preceded  in  this  office  by  Mr.  Frank  La  Lanne,  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  by  my  old  friend,  Major  Wiley,  of  New 
Jersey,  and  so  on  down  the  line  to  my  old  friend,  Captain 
Lamb,  and  it  now  remains  for  me  to  preside  over  this  last 
business  meeting  of  the  convention.  And  now,  my  friends,  I 
would  fail  in  my  duty  did  I  not  take  this  opportunity  of  ex- 
pressing to  the  citizens  of  Norfolk  our  appreciation  for  the 
kind  reception  they  have  given  us  here  at  this  time.  This  is 
not  the  first  time  I  have  been  to  Norfolk,  but  I  remember  very 
distinctly  my  first  visit  here  away  back  in  1863.  We  had  some 
trouble  in  getting  here  in  '61,  but  in  '63  we  came  on  through, 
and  while  we  were  treated  all  right  the  people  were  hardly 
as  friendly  and  hospitable  as  they  are  upon  this  occasion.  I 
have  always  felt  a  very  great  friendship  for  old  Virginia,  as 
I  have  many  friends  down  here,  and  for  the  last  two  years  it 
has  been  my  pleasure  to  sit  next  to  my  friend,  Captain  Lamb, 
in  Congress,  and  this  year  I  am  to  be  next  to  that  genial  and 
whole-souled  fellow  who  represents  this  district  in  Congress — 
Harry  Maynard,  one  of  the  best  fellows  that  ever  lived,  and 
you  are  to  be  congratulated  upon  having  such  a  human 
dynamo  in  Congress.  He  is  one  of  the  hardest  workers  in 
Congress. 

The  first  gentleman  I  shall  introduce  to  you  this  afternoon 
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is  the  editor  of  one  of  the  oldest  newspapers  of  the  South,  and 
he  is  fully  qualified  to  instruct  you  on  the  inland  waters  south 
of  NorfolJ:,  which  is  the  subject  of  his  address.  I  take  pleas- 
ure in  introducing  to  you  Col.  Pleasant  A.  Stovall,  from 
Savannah,  Georgia. 

INLAND  WATERWAYS  SOUTH  OF  NORFOLK 
Col.  Pleasant  A  Stovall 

Mr.  Stovall:  Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  I  had 
the  honor  two  years  ago  of  attending  the  organizing  session 
of  this  Association  in  the  City  of  Philadelphia.  At  that  time, 
along  with  several  hundred  delegates,  I  was  the  recipient  of 
the  princely  hospitality  and  a  witness  of  the  imperial  prog- 
ress of  that  wonderful  city.  That  convention  was  engineered, 
as  I  believe  the  subsequent  one  was,  by  that  distinguished 
gentleman  who  presides  over  this  body  and  who,  against  his 
own  protest,  was  elected  the  head  of  this  Association.  All  the 
proceedings,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  bore  the  impress  of  the 
fine  executive  touch  of  Hon.  J.  Hampton  Moore.  Gentlemen, 
the  subject  that  has  been  assigned  to  me  for  this  afternoon  is 
the  inland  waterways  south  of  Norfolk. 

One  of  the  earlier  dreams  of  Calhoun  was  for  internal  im- 
provements. Strange  to  say,  the  man  who  afterwards  became 
a  strict  constructionist  and  doubted  the  power  of  the  general 
Government  to  deepen  rivers  and  harbors,  introduced  a  bill 
in  Congress  in  18 16  to  devote  the  Government  profits  in  the 
national  bank  as  a  fund  to  be  applied  to  national  improve- 
ments. He  believed  that  the  construction  of  wagon  roads  and 
canals  would  make  the  wealth  of  the  country  more  uniform 
and  the  people  more  united. 

The  dream  was  worthy  of  a  great  mind.  The  construction 
of  wagon  roads  and  canals  seemed  to  be  the  hope  of  the 
country.  But  many  things  happened  to  divert  this  dream  of 
Calhoun  and  to  turn  the  activity  of  the  nation  into  new  chan- 
nels. The  slavery  discussion  had  its  effect  in  modifying  the 
constitutional  viewpoint  of  some  of  the  ablest  men  in  the  coun- 
try, and  the  construction  of  railroads,  which  set  in  some 
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decades  later,  turned  the  activities  of  this  people  into  newer 
and  more  alluring  channels. 

And  yet,  after  more  than  eighty  years,  the  need  of  wagon 
roads  and  canals  is  just  as  urgent  as  it  was  in  the  early  days 
of  John  C.  Calhoun.  The  restless  and  endless  construction  of 
railroads  has  come  to  a  brief  pause,  and  the  attention  of  the 
people  once  more  reverts  to  the  public  highways.  In  the  early 
part  of  the  history  of  Georgia  a  great  scheme  was  outlined  by 
one  of  the  Governors  of  the  State,  which  contemplated  the 
construction  of  a  system  of  public  roads  throughout  the  com- 
monwealth. This  finally  disappeared  in  the  natural  rivalry  as 
to  which  section  should  be  first  favored.  The  idea  then  was 
to  work  the  State  convicts.  This  same  plan  was  taken  up 
again  about  six  years  ago,  when  the  convicts  were  really  placed 
on  public  roads.  The  beginning  then  made  was  confirmed  last 
year,  when  the  convict  lease  system  was  abolished,  and  prac- 
tically all  of  the  prisoners  were  turned  over  to  the  various 
county  authorities  for  road  improvement. 

The  progress  made  in  all  of  the  States  in  the  last  five  years 
towards  road  building  has  been  immense.  People  have  voted 
at  the  polls  to  issue  millions  of  bonds  for  road  improvement. 
Counties  have  bought  expensive  machinery  for  the  building  of 
local  highways.  One  county  has  joined  with  another  county, 
combining  their  forces  and  extending  their  system  of  roads. 
The  work  of  the  bicycle  has  been  tremendously  advanced  by 
the  needs  of  the  automobile.  In  the  wake  of  buggies  and 
motor  cars  come  the  hay  wagon  and  the  cotton  trucks,  taking 
advantage  of  hardened  and  graded  highways.  Heavier 
vehicles  are  drawn  by  the  same  horses  and  large  loads  are 
carried  to  market.  Millions  of  dollars  are  saved  by  the  peo- 
ple in  the  country.  Paved  streets  in  cities  really  started  this 
great  work.  Merchants  with  larger  delivery  wagons  gave  the 
cue  to  the  farmers  with  heavier  teams.  And  yet  this  great 
revival  in  the  building  of  private  roads  has  not  injured  the 
railroads.  On  the  contrary,  a  good  road  is  a  good  feeder  and 
a  valuable  adjunct  to  a  railroad.  Good  roads  mean  more 
markets,  more  produce,  more  through  transportation,  more 
traffic  earnings,  more  prosperity  to  the  railroads.    In  fact,  the 
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railroad  is  a  great  object  lesson  which  inspired  the  people  to 
macadamize  and  to  grade  the  public  roads. 

I  have  been  careful  to  elaborate  this  system  of  good  roads 
building,  so  that  the  other  branch  of  the  work,  canal  construc- 
tion, might  be  compared  to  it.  The  canal  occupies  the  same 
relation  to  rivers  and  ship  paths  that  the  public  highway  does 
to  the  railroad.  In  considering  the  theme  of  canals,  south 
of  Norfolk,  I  must  treat  these  canals  for  the  present  as  local 
enterprises,  as  feeders  for  the  big  ports,  and  I  must  partially 
accept  the  conclusion  of  the  United  States  engineer  officers 
that  the  local  value  of  these  Atlantic  coast  waterways  is  even 
greater  than  their  through  value. 

The  conclusion  of  Colonel  Daniel  C.  Kingman,  United 
States  officer  in  Savannah,  is  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  provide 
an  inside  route  for  seagoing  ships.  The  ocean  is  the  proper 
place  for  an  ocean  vessel.  It  can  there  select  the  most  direct 
route  and  it  is  never  hampered  by  shallow  water  or  restricted 
channels.  With  convenient  and  safe  harbors  for  receiving  and 
delivering  freight  and  occasional  harbors  of  refuge  along 
exposed  portions  of  the  coast  the  ocean  ship  has  all  that  it 
needs  and  all  that  it  asks. 

The  inside  route,  which  means  the  coast  canal,  is  very  con- 
venient for  the  class  of  vessels  which  cannot  safely  take  the 
sea;  for  sloops  and  barges;  but  these  may  not  soon  be  used 
to  transport  a  water-borne  commerce  between  very  distant 
points  in  competition  with  seagoing  ships.  It  is,  of  course, 
true  that  good  roads  are  not  apt  to  become  factors  between 
very  distant  points  in  competition  with  the  railroads.  So  the 
greatest  value  of  Atlantic  coast  channels  is  that  they  afford  a 
waterway  smooth  and  safe  for  vessels  plying  on  rivers  and 
creeks  which  have  no  seaports  whereby  these  vessels  can 
reach  improved  and  ample  harbors. 

To  illustrate — there  are  but  three  commercial  harbors  along 
the  entire  coast  of  Georgia — Savannah  at  the  extreme  north- 
erly limit,  Brunswick  midway,  and  Fernandina  at  the  south- 
ern limit — but  there  are  many  navigable  creeks  and  large  fresh 
water  rivers  that  flow  into  these,  which  are  not  provided  with 
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ports  and  it  is  necessary  that  they  should  be.  Take  for 
example,  the  Altamaha  River,  together  with  the  Ogeechee  and 
Ocmulgee  Rivers,  which  unite  to  form  it.  These  three  afford 
a  system  of  inland  navigable  waterways  nearly  500  miles  in 
extent,  but  there  is  no  harbor  at  the  mouth  of  the  Altamaha. 
However,  by  means  of  the  inside  water  route  all  the  river 
traffic  of  this  system  can  reach  the  harbors  of  Savannah  or 
Brunswick.  And  the  same  is  true  of  every  other  navigable 
stream  along  the  Georgia  coast.  The  inhabitants  along  any 
of  these  rivers  or  creeks  are  thus  put  in  good  water  communi- 
cation with  the  ports  of  the  world. 

This  in  the  judgment  of  experienced  officers  is  the  present 
value  of  this  series  of  canals.  The  future  may  enlarge  these 
possibilities.  The  trade  along  the  route  may  be  served  by  a 
class  of  very  light  draft  vessels.  By  taking  advantage  of  the 
tide,  which  is  seven  feet  along  the  coast  of  Georgia,  deeper 
draft  vessels  could  use  the  Georgia  route  than  could  use  the 
North  Carolina  route.  Recent  surveys  have  covered  not  only 
these  portions  of  the  existing  route,  where  the  depth  is  not 
now  up  to  requirement,  but  have  also  investigated  a  number 
of  other  possible  routes.  This  work  has  had  in  mind  the  seven 
feet  depth  fixed  by  law,  and  also  the  possible  eight  or 'ten  foot 
channel  that  should  be  advisable  for  the  future.  Important 
changes  in  the  route  have  been  authorized  and  appropriations 
made  to  secure  better  channels.  The  result  will  be  such  as  to 
afford  a  channel  having  a  depth  of  six  feet  at  low  water  and 
a  bottom  width  nowhere  less  than  75  feet — this  width  to  be 
increased  to  150  feet.  The  route  is  being  shortened  and 
already  shows  a  marked  increase  of  business.  In  one  place  a 
simple  loop,  it  is  estimated,  will  save  to  lumber  shippers  not 
less  than  $15,000  a  year.  To  improve  the  inside  route  in 
Georgia  the  engineer  has  asked  for  an  appropriation  of  about 
$250,000.  Some  of  this  appropriation  is  to  afford  a  sheltered 
way  for  steamboats  without  being  exposed  to  the  rough  waters 
sometimes  found  in  crossing  the  larger  sounds.  It  may  be 
said  that  this  expenditure  is  for  the  benefit  of  a  navigable 
channel  which  last  year  carried  products  valued  at  $4,500,000, 
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and  which  connects  three  important  seaports  having  an  aggre- 
gate annual  business  of  $270,000,000. 

It  sounds  small  and  provincial  when  you  hear  talk  about 
Romerly  Marsh  and  Skidaway  Narrows,  and  yet  it  is  the 
improvement  of  these  places  and  passes  which  adds  to  the 
growing  coast  trade  of  Georgia.  The  res  angusti  do  mi,  make 
up  the  business  of  the  world.  The  transportation  of  cypress 
logs,  of  oyster  shells,  of  watermelons  and  of  garden  truck, 
makes  the  world  for  that  people,  just  as  a  turnpike  between 
Hell  Forsartin  and  Kingdom  Come  seems  to  be  a  big  question 
for  the  people  in  that  part  of  Kentucky.  This  is  the  way  that 
the  people  can  be  benefited,  by  digging  out  their  own  little 
creeks  and  by  removing  snags  from  the  loops  which  connect 
them  with  larger  streams  and  greater  cities. 

For  we  are  giving  subsidies,  not  to  great  syndicates,  not 
to  shipping  trusts,  but  to  the  man  who  plants  his  garden,  or 
cuts  the  lumber,  or  tonges  the  oysters  along  the  coast.  It  is 
said  that  the  shipping  through  the  Sault  Ste.  Marie  Canal  is 
several  times  greater  than  that  which  passes  through  the  Suez 
Canal.  It  may  be  that  the  commerce,  pulsing  to  and  fro,  slip- 
ping through  the  narrows,  waiting  for  the  tides,  touching  at 
sawmills,  and  oyster  factories  and  fishing  drops  between  Bos- 
ton and  Key  West  in  one  year  would  be  greater  than  the 
world's  caravan  floating  through  the  Panama  Canal.  And  this 
is  only  one  link,  for  I  have  been  forced  to  confine  my  discourse 
entirely  to  the  inside  route  between  Savannah  and  Fernandina. 
I  have  treated  it  in  the  way  in  which  it  most  directly  affects 
the  citizen. 

These  sea  islands  were  formerly  the  richest  spots  on  the 
southern  coast.  They  raised  rice  and  sea  island  cotton,  and 
contributed  wonderfully  to  the  progress  and  opulence  of  the 
South.  The  remains  of  the  beautiful  homes  are  still  there, 
and  the  family  graveyards,  where  sleep  some  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished people  of  that  generation,  are  objects  of  curious 
interest  to-day.  For  many  reasons  these  places  are  no  longer 
cultivated  and  the  great  oaks,  festooned  with  flowing  moss, 
are  pathetic  reminders  of  a  day  when  the  wealth  of  the  island 
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was  yielded  up  with  the  abundance  of  the  tide  and  sands.  Pos- 
sibly it  is  because  these  people  have  been  more  or  less  cut  off 
from  the  world  that  some  of  them  have  fallen  behind  in  the 
race  of  progress.  Even  the  seacoast  negro  is  a  picturesque 
and  isolated  product.  He  will  be  brought  nearer  to  civilization 
when  we  improve  his  plantation  creeks  and  give  him  a  chance 
to  reach  the  markets  of  the  world.  Along  these  estuaries  was 
fought  the  great  war  between  America  and  Spain,  when  James 
Oglethorpe  in  his  sloops  and  scout  boats  performed  prodigies 
of  valor  and  saved  the  Atlantic  coast  from  invasion  by  the 
armies  and  galleons  of  Spain  in  1743. 

The  military  phase  of  the  question  is  an  important  one,  and 
suggests  the  idea  that  such  a  route,  well  improved,  would  be 
valuable  for  defensive  purposes,  because  it  would  enable  the 
light  draft  torpedo  boats  to  pass  unseen  from  port  to  port 
along  the  coast,  and  thus  to  assemble  wherever  needed  for 
attack  or  defense.  Even  John  C.  Calhoun,  who  later  in  his 
life  contended  that  Congress  could  not  improve  harbors  for 
commerce,  admitted  that  the  Federal  Government  could  build 
roads  and  canals  for  military  and  naval  purposes. 

Considered  in  any  light,  the  canalization  of  the  southern  sea- 
coast  by  its  loops,  by  cleaning  out  its  little  creeks,  is  a  matter  of 
tremendous  importance.  Leaving  the  big  ships  to  sail  the  high 
seas,  it  opens  a  thousand  veins  and  arteries  for  domestic  com- 
merce. It  fringes  the  seacoast  with  new  and  luxuriant  life; 
it  drags  out  of  the  swamp  the  best  products  of  cypress  and 
cedar;  it  steers  the  sluggish  raft  of  the  sturdy  lumberman  and 
kindles  new  life  along  a  neglected  highway. 

Chairman  Goulden  :  We  have  been  waiting  a  good  while 
for  a  treat,  and  now  we  are  going  to  have  it  from  the  Gover- 
nor of  the  State  of  Rhode  Island.  Small  though  she  may  be, 
Rhode  Island  is  one  of  the  most  productive  States  in  the 
Union,  certainly  the  most  populous,  when  size  is  considered,  in 
the  United  States.  I  heard  a  gentleman  say  last  night  that  he 
got  lost  up  there  some  years  ago.  I  suppose  he  got  lost  be- 
cause the  people  were  so  busy,  and  I  think  he  comes  from 
some  sleepy  old  town,  and  just  couldn't  find  his  way  about  in 
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such  a  hustling  place.  I  now  take  great  pleasure  in  presenting 
to  you  the  distinguished  Governor  of  Rhode  Island,  the  Hon. 
A.  J.  Pothier. 

THE  RHODE  ISLAND  WATERWAYS  AND  THEIR  OUTLET 
Hon.  A.  J.  Pothier,  Governor  of  Rhode  Island 

Governor  Pothier:  Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 
I  have  the  honor  to-day  to  represent  a  State  deeply  concerned 
and  interested  in  this  question  of  inland  waterways.  The 
larger  the  commercial  industries  interested  in  this  Association 
the  more  important  becomes  the  problem  which  is  being 
considered  here  to-day,  especially  so  for  those  States  of  New 
England  bordering  on  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  dependent  as  they 
are  on  the  products  of  the  South  for  their  industries,  for  their 
manufactories.  Easier  transportation,  cheaper  transportation 
for  New  England  is  a  necessity  to-day,  if  New  England  is 
going  to  retain  her  supremacy,  and  we  all  know  that  she  will. 
It  is  with  pleasure,  my  friends,  that  I  come  here  to-day  rep- 
resenting one  of  those  New  England  States,  Rhode  Island,  the 
State  that  you  know  for  its  industries  and  for  its  great  pro- 
gressiveness.  In  dealing  with  the  subject,  "The  Waterways  of 
Rhode  Island  and  Their  Outlet,"  it  is  my  purpose  to  direct 
the  attention  of  this  convention  and  of  the  commercial  inter- 
ests along  the  Atlantic  coast  to  the  vital  importance  which  the 
proposed  waterway  links  between  Massachusetts  Bay  and 
Eong  Island  Sound,  connecting  Boston  with  New  York,  bear 
to  the  whole  project  for  safe  water  transportation  from  Maine 
to  Florida. 

The  contour  of  the  coast-line  of  southeastern  New  England 
forms  a  long  peninsula,  extending  100  miles  easterly  into  the 
Atlantic  Ocean.  At  its  extremity  is  Cape  Cod.  At  either  end 
of  the  base  line,  on  the  headwaters  of  Narragansett  Bay  and 
Massachusetts  Bay,  respectively,  are  the  cities  of  Providence 
and  Boston,  forty-five  miles  apart.  Each  of  these  cities  is  a 
center  of  manufacturing  and  industrial  activity  surpassed  by 
few  if  any  territorial  areas  of  equal  extent  on  this  continent. 

The  immense  traffic  between  these  centers  and  the  ports  to 
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the  southward  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard  is  hampered  by  the 
fact  that  this  peninsula,  skirted  by  the  islands  of  Block  Island, 
Martha's  Vineyard  and  Nantucket,  with  the  Nantucket  and 
Monomy  Shoals,  forms  one  of  the  most  dangerous  areas  for 
navigation  on  the  entire  eastern  coast  of  the  United  States. 

The  use  of  the  treacherous  passageway  thus  described,  by 
vessels  of  all  classes,  is  exceeded  by  few  localities  in  the  world. 
The  entire  water-borne  commerce  between  the  South  and 
points  in  northern  New  England  and  the  British  provinces, 
which  passes  through  these  waters,  amounts  to  20,000,000  tons 
of  freight  annually,  and  the  traffic  along  these  shores  and 
shoals  is  attended  with  an  appalling  loss  of  life  and  property. 

Between  the  eastern  end  of  Long  Island  and  Provincetown, 
which  is  at  the  extreme  end  of  Cape  Cod,  upwards  of  1,000 
disasters  were  recorded  during  the  years  from  1880  to  1903, 
and  there  were  doubtless  many  more  of  which  no  record  is 
available.  Fully  35  per  cent,  of  these  disasters  took  place  on 
Block  Island  and  along  the  southern  shore  of  Rhode  Island. 

Only  last  week,  on  November  8th,  a  collision  between  the 
schooner  "Merrill  C.  Hart"  and  the  barkentine  "John  S.  Ben- 
nett" off  Point  Judith,  resulted  in  the  loss  of  both  vessels  and 
eleven  of  the  thirteen  men  comprising  their  crews. 

To  the  eastward,  near  Cuttyhunk  Island,  is  the  wreck  of 
the  schooner  "Charles  J.  Willard,"  and  on  the  Monomy  Shoals, 
at  the  eastern  entrance  to  Nantucket  Sound,  lie  the  wrecked 
barges  "West  Virginia"  and  "Shenandoah,"  all  destroyed 
within  the  past  thirty  days,  Representing  a  financial  loss  of 
$75,000. 

The  remedy  proposed  for  all  this  is  the  inland  waterway 
upon  which  a  Government  survey  is  now  in  progress.  The 
route  for  which  the  people  of  Rhode  Island  are  contending, 
contemplates  a  canal  from  Boston  to  the  sheltered  waters  of 
Mount  Hope  and  Narragansett  Bays,  or  approximately  along 
the  line  of  the  base  of  the  Cape  Cod  peninsula,  cutting  off  the 
dangerous  passage  from  Boston  around  Cape  Cod  and 
through  Nantucket  Sound;  thence  from  Narragansett  Bay, 
through  its  western  shore  line,  across  Rhode  Island  to  the 
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eastern  end  of  Long  Island  Sound,  thus  avoiding  the  passage 
around  Point  Judith  and  the  exposed  south  shore  of  Rhode 
Island. 

Narragansett  Bay,  with  its  tributaries,  already  pierces  the 
Cape  Cod  peninsula  at  its  western  end  half  way  to  Boston.  Of 
the  31  miles  of  proposed  waterway  on  the  other  side  of  the  bay 
across  Rhode  Island  to  Watch  Hill,  24  miles  are  already 
covered  by  tide  water. 

Rhode  Island,  not  only  for  herself  but  in  the  interest  of  the 
eastern  portion  of  Massachusetts  and  of  that  great  industrial 
zone  which  by  nature  is  tributary  to  Narragansett  Bay,  has 
proposed,  and  will  use  every  honorable  means  to  promote, 
the  construction  of  the  Rhode  Island  link  in  this  great  chain 
of  waterways,  and  will  lend  every  possible  aid  in  securing 
the  adoption  of  a  layout  through  eastern  Massachusetts  that 
will  join  the  waters  of  Narragansett  Bay  with  those  of  Boston 
harbor. 

Only  in  this  manner  can  Boston  and  Beaufort,  North  Caro- 
lina be  joined  by  an  inland  waterway  in  fact.  By  this  layout 
the  entire  route  is  protected,  with  not  one  mile  of  actual  ocean 
navigation  for  the  whole  distance. 

This  feature  commends  the  route  which  Rhode  Island  is 
advocating  in  preference  to  the  original  suggestion  for  a  pro- 
tected waterway  from  Beaufort  to  the  eastern  end  of  Long 
Island  Sound  only.  From  that  point  the  first  plan  was  to  fol- 
low the  stretch  of  60  miles  of  dangerous  ocean  navigation 
along  the  southeast  coast  of  New  England  to  the  mouth  of 
Buzzards  Bay ;  thence  through  the  Cape  Cod  Canal  into  Cape 
Cod  Bay,  with  another  stretch  of  open  navigation  from  there  to 
Boston  harbor. 

Such  a  plan  as  this  would  defeat  absolutely  the  fundamental 
idea  of  the  inland  waterway  which  is  the  basis  of  this  Asso- 
ciation. 

The  3 1 -mile  link  through  Rhode  Island  from  the  village  of 
Hamilton,  on  the  westerly  shore  of  Narragansett  Bay,  to 
Watch  Hill,  would  be  perhaps  the  least  costly  of  any  of  those 
now  proposed,  and  would  confer  as  distinct  a  benefit  upon 
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commerce  and  afford  as  urgently  needed  relief  as  any  link  in 
the  entire  project. 

To  realize  this  fact  it  is  only  necessary  to  invite  your  atten- 
tion to  the  wonderful  industrial  development  of  the  entire 
section  of  territory  bordering  on  the  head  waters  of  Nar- 
ragansett  Bay,  with  the  city  of  Providence  as  its  center — a  city 
well  situated  as  a  distributing  point  for  the  supplies  needed 
for  Rhode  Island  and  eastern  Massachusetts. 

In  Rhode  Island  alone,  during  the  year  1900,  there  was  used 
$96,292,661  worth  of  raw  material,  from  which  products  worth 
$184,074,378  were  manufactured.  All  this  raw  material  was 
brought  into  Rhode  Island  from  every  section  of  the  country, 
and  the  product  was  shipped  in  return  to  practically  every 
State  in  the  Union.  We  produce  but  little  from  the  soil  of 
Rhode  Island  that  enters  into  our  manufactures,  but  the  inven- 
tive genius  of  our  industrial  classes,  the  intellect  and  enterprise 
of  our  citizens  in  gathering  in  the  natural  products  of  other 
sections  and  converting  them  into  articles  of  utility,  is  the 
basis  of  our  extensive  industrial  development. 

In  bringing  in  our  raw  material  and  shipping  our  product 
it  is  seen  that  we  are  doubly  dependent  upon  the  element  of 
transportation.  Narragansett  Bay  is  so  situated  that  not  only 
is  it  most  favorably  adapted  to  the  commercial  interests  around 
Providence  but  also  those  of  the  entire  inland  zone  covering 
all  of  eastern  Massachusetts,  offering  as  it  does  open  com- 
munication to  the  south  without  the  dreaded  passage  around 
Cape  Cod. 

And  the  dangers  on  the  southern  coast  of  Rhode  Island 
are  second  only  to  those  of  the  Cape.  The  stretch  of  ocean 
from  Long  Island  Sound  to  Point  Judith  and  the  entrance  to 
the  bay,  covers  a  distance  sufficient  to<  require  from  ten  to 
fifteen  hours  for  passage  with  a  tow  of  barges — long  enough 
for  such  changes  in  weather  conditions  to  take  place  as  have 
resulted  disastrously  to  shipping  on  many  occasions. 

This  great  water  highway  is,  in  a  measure,  congested  by 
reason  of  vessels  being  compelled,  especially  in  thick  weather, 
to  keep  closely  to  a  prescribed  course  in  order  to  make  the 
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turning  points  marked  by  buoys  and  lightships ;  a  condition 
that  adds  greatly  to  the  element  of  danger. 

The  number  of  vessels  passing  Point  Judith  during  the  day- 
light hours  of  1908  was  19,791,  and  it  is  estimated  that  50  per 
cent,  additional  passed  during  the  night  time,  a  total  of  nearly 
29,000,  representing  an  estimated  registered  tonnage  of  50,- 
650,000  tons. 

This  ocean  trip  of  35  miles  from  the  eastern  end  of  Long 
Island  Sound  to  Narragansett  Bay,  is  thus  a  handicap  to  the 
commerce  of  this  entire  section  of  New  England.  It  is 
especially  dangerous  for  the  class  of  cheap  barges  suitable  for 
the  inland  carriage  of  bulky  freight.  It  is  not  an  infrequent 
occurrence  that  tows  of  barges  are  detained  from  two  to  three 
weeks  at  New  London,  awaiting  suitable  weather  to  come 
around  into  Narragansett  Bay. 

The  freight  rates  on  coal  from  New  York  terminals  and 
from  Philadelphia  vary  considerably  with  the  demand.  For 
the  years  1906,  1907  and  1908  they  averaged  from  New  York 
40  cents,  50  cents,  and  40  to  45  cents  per  ton  respectively, 
alongside  at  Providence.  From  Philadelphia,  they  averaged 
for  the  same  years  66  cents,  93  cents,  and  68  cents.  It  is  said 
that  there  is  a  small  margin  of  profit  in  the  carrying  of  coal 
from  New  York  at  40  cents  per  ton. 

In  contrast  to  this  is  the  rate  on  cotton,  which  we  import 
in  great  quantities  from  the  South,  of  ten  cents  per  hundred 
pounds  or  $2.00  per  ton  from  New  York,  under  its  rating  as 
fourth-class  freight;  while  first-class  freight  is  about  20  cents 
per  hundred  pounds,  or  $4.00  per  ton  by  water,  and  slightly 
more  by  rail. 

With  suitable  waterways  and  barges  adapted  to  the  traffic 
there  appears  to  be  no  good  reason  why  the  freight  on  cotton 
should  not  at  least  be  cut  in  two  from  the  points  of  production. 
It  is  with  a  view  to  rendering  possible  a  vast  improvement  in 
the  facilities  for  transportation  that  the  people  of  Rhode 
Island  heartily  indorse  the  Atlantic  coast  inland  waterway, 
and  especially  urge  that  link  which,  passing  through  an  almost 
natural  route  in  the  Southern  part  of  the  State,  connects  the 
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protected  waters  of  Long  Island  Sound  with  those  of  Narra- 
gansett  Bay. 

The  detail  survey  of  this  link  by  the  United  States  engineers, 
under  the  appropriation  made  for  the  purpose  by  the  60th 
Congress,  is  now  nearing  completion.  The  route  contemplates 
a  sea-level  canal,  probably  not  less  than  16  feet  deep  and  pos- 
sibly 25  feet,  and  of  sufficient  width  for  the  passing  of  the 
largest  vessels  that  can  use  it.  Even  with  a  depth  of  but  16 
feet  the  more  urgent  necessities  would  be  relieved,  for  with  the 
ability  to  employ  an  inexpensive  type  of  boat,  and  with  the 
delays  and  dangers  now  incident  to  the  ocean  route  eliminated, 
a  saving  of  ten  to  fifteen  cents  a  ton  can  undoubtedly  be  made 
on  coal  freights,  and  a  reduction  of  at  least  one-half  will  be 
possible  on  many  other  commodities. 

Not  only  will  the  benefit  of  such  reduction  be  realized  by 
Rhode  Island  manufacturers,  but  the  undertaking  has  a  bear- 
ing of  the  greatest  importance  upon  the  transportation  prob- 
lem for  the  whole  New  England  coast  section.  Gentlemen,  I 
thank  you.    (Great  applause). 

NOMINATION   01?  OFFICERS. 

The  chairn>an  next  recognized  Dr.  Burton,  of  Delaware, 
who  asked  that  the  chairman  appoint  a  committee  of  five  to 
take  up  the  matter  of  selecting  a  president  and  other  officers 
for  the  Atlantic  Deeper  Waterways  Association  for  the  coming 
year,  said  committee  to  report  their  findings  to  the  chairman. 

The  chairman  then  named  the  following  committee :  Dr. 
H.  R.  Burton,  of  Delaware;  Mr.  Frank  La  Lanne,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania ;  Mr.  Albert  D.  Davis,  of  New  York ;  Mr.  Frank  Fessen- 
den  Crane,  of  Massachusetts,  and  Mr.  John  H.  Small,  of  North 
Carolina. 

Chairman  :  The  last  address  of  the  Association  will  now  be 
made  by  a  gentleman  who  is  better  informed  on  the  matter  of 
water  and  rail  rates  than  perhaps  any  man  present  here  to-day. 
He  is  president  of  that  great  Philadelphia  institution  with 
more  than  3,000  members,  known  as  the  Bourse,  and  I  take 
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great  pleasure  in  presenting  you  the  founder  of  that  institu- 
tion, Mr.  George  E.  Bartol. 

FREIGHT  RATES  BY  WATER  AND  RAIL 
Mr.  George  E.  Bartol 

Mr.  George  E.  Bartol:  Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Mem- 
bers of  the  Convention :  The  chairman  has  undoubtedly  com- 
mitted a  most  serious  blunder  in  saying  that  there  was  prob- 
ably no  one  connected  with  this  movement  better  informed 
with  regard  to  freight  rates  by  water  and  rail  than  the  present 
speaker.  It  is  a  subject  upon  which  I  have  little  personal 
knowledge,  and  it  is  not  a  subject  to  be  entered  upon  lightly. 
Freight  rates  do  not  admit  of  flights  of  fancy,  nor  can  they 
be  treated  in  a  humorous  vein.  To  treat  them  seriously  and  in 
detail  would  be  wearisome  and  take  many  hours,  to  treat  them 
in  any  other  way  would  be  unsatisfactory. 

Freight  rates  by  water  or  by  rail,  however,  are  concrete 
facts,  which  touch  the  business  man  daily,  and  through  him 
touch  all  consumers,  which  means  everyone,  and  as  the  whole 
world  is  to-day  engaged  in  a  sort  of  war  for  commercial 
supremacy,  I  think  it  may  be  asserted  without  fear  of  con- 
tradiction that,  "They  who  fix  the  freight  rates  rule  the  world." 

They  may  create  industry  or  destroy  it ;  may  build  up  one 
country  and  pull  down  another ;  advance  the  interest  of  one 
city  and  check  or  kill  the  growth  of  another ;  stimulate  the 
business  of  one  man  or  corporation,  and  throttle  or  wipe  out 
the  business  of  another.  When  they  reach  this  latter  point, 
we  are  very  apt  to  sit  up  and  take  notice.  Abstract  proposi- 
tions lack  the  attention-compelling  power  of  concrete  facts. 

The  origin  of  transportation  service  probably  dates  back  to 
primitive  man  ;  to  the  Stone  Age,  or  the  days  of  the  Lake  Dwell- 
ers, when  some  hunter  or  fisherman,  having  killed  a  mammoth 
or  a  gigantic  fish,  like  those  our  friends  sometimes  hook,  but 
fail  to  land,  found  himself  unable  to  carry  his  spoil  and  called 
upon  one  or  more  of  his  companions  to  help  carry  the  goods. 

I  have  no  doubt  at  all  that  these  early,  prehistoric  carriers, 
seeing  the  state  of  affairs  and  realizing  their  opportunity, 
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originated  then  and  there  the  famous  axiom  of  "charging  the 
traffic  all  it  would  bear." 

Methods  of  transportation  developed  slowly  through  the 
centuries ;  man  impressed  the  domesticated  animals  into  serv- 
ice and  thus  increased  his  carrying  capacity.  By  means  of 
rafts  and  boats  he  brought  the  rivers  to  his  aid,  and  then  the 
oceans,  and  thus  discovered  that  carriage  by  water  was  easier 
and  cheaper  than  carriage  by  land. 

After  the  lapse  of  centuries  it  was  discovered  that  on  a  track, 
or  railway,  goods  and  passengers  could  be  moved  more  cheaply 
on  land  than  by  any  other  means,  and  ingenious  devices  of 
men  have  been  perfected  so  that  to-day  freight  is  being  trans- 
ported by  railways  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  our 
land  at  rates  so  low  as  to  challenge  our  admiration,  if  we  look 
at  the  rate  as  an  abstract  academic  question  and  do  not  per- 
sonally pay  the  freight.  The  development  of  those  wonderful 
things  called  railway  systems  has  resulted  in  the  creation  of  a 
special  type  of  men  known  as  "railway  magnates,"  who  look 
scornfully  upon  the  producer,  trader  and  consumer  alike,  and 

have  been  known  to  say,  "The  public  be   ."    Men  who 

feel  that  the  earth  and  the  fulness  thereof  belong  to  the  rail- 
ways and  that  a  competitor  is  anathema  and  not  to  be  tol- 
erated. To  correct  this  impression  is  one  reason  for  our  pres- 
ence here,  and  to  prescribe  a  sovereign  remedy,  labeled  "water 
competition,"  as  a  correction  of  excessive  rates.  We  want  to 
change  the  old  axiom  from  "charge  the  traffic  what  it  will 
bear,"  to  "charge  for  the  service  what  it  is  worth." 

Now,  as  I  cannot  be  expected  to  deal  with  the  subject  of 
freight  rates  in  an  original  way,  it  not  being  a  subject  that 
admits  of  originality,  I  have  collated  the  views  of  a  number  of 
able  men,  who  have  talked  or  written  on  the  subject  of  freight 
rates  and  waterways,  and  present  them  for  your  information, 
with  the  conclusions  arrived  at  by  them. 

Senator  Knox,  Address  at  Pittsburgh  on  "The  Future  of  Commerce" : 
Germany's  example  is  at  once  instructive  and  inciting.  From  1871 
to  1900  that  Government  entered  into  the  construction  of  canals  on 
a  considerable  scale.  Canals  were  constructed  to  a  total  of  1,400  miles, 
with  1,500  miles  of  canalized  rivers.    Navigable  rivers  were  improved 
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and  connected.  Here  are  a  few  leading  examples  of  the  results : 
Increase  of  the  tonnage  on  the  river  Main,  tenfold  in  ten  years ; 
increase  of  tonnage  on  the  Rhine,  passing  from  Germany  to  Holland, 
from  5,392,000  tons  in  1889,  to  17,239,000  in  1903.  The  tonnage  capac- 
ity of  vessels  on  the  German  canals  and  rivers  aggregated  1,658,266 
tons  in  1882,  and  was  4,873,502  in  1902. 

Remarks  of  Mr.  J.  A.  Ockerson,  St.  Louis,  before  the  National  Rivers 
and  Harbors  Congress,  December,  1908: 
The  policy  of  the  German  Government  is  to  go  on  with  the  improve- 
ment of  the  waterways,  as  it  is  found  to  develop  the  resources  and 
industries,  and  is  decidedly  beneficial  to  the  country  as  a  whole.  This 
policy  is  not  opposed  to  the  interests  of  the  State  railways,  as  it  is 
found  that  one  is  the  complement  of  the  other,  and  the  railways  are 
relieved  of  congestion  from  traffic  in  low-tariff  raw  material.  For 
ordinary  traffic  the  waterways  meet  the  demands  as  to  time  in  transit 
in  a  satisfactory  way,  and  the  rates  are  one-fourth  to  one-half  that  of 
railway  rates. 

A  specific  instance  may  be  cited  in  the  improvement  of  the  river 
Main,  which  resulted  in  a  very  large  increase  in  traffic,  and  there  is  no 
diminution  of  freight  receipts  by  the  railways,  while  the  beneficial 
effect  of  the  improvement  on  the  various  industries  is  very  marked. 

A  canal  of  large  capacity  between  the  Baltic  Sea  at  Stettin  and 
Berlin,  a  distance  of  111  miles,  is  under  construction,  at  a  cost  of  over 
$12,000,000.  It  is  estimated  that  this  improvement  will  reduce  the 
tariff  on  first  and  second-class  goods  to  one-fourth  of  the  present  cost. 

There  is  also  water  communication  between  Hamburg  and  Berlin, 
by  way  of  the  Elbe  and  canal  from  Magdeburg. 

The  Elbe  is  another  important  water  route,  extending  from  the  coal 
fields  of  Bohemia  to  the  seaboard  at  Hamburg. 

A  large  amount  of  produce,  as  well  as  coal,  is  floated  down  the 
Elbe,  and  there  is  also  a  large  volume  of  up-stream  traffic. 

The  Tetlow  Canal,  25  miles  long,  was  built  at  a  cost  of  about 
$400,000  per  mile,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  relieving  congestion  at 
Berlin  by  traffic  destined  to  other  points.  It  might  be  called  a  canal 
belt  line. 

The  Kaiser  Wilhelm  Canal,  61  miles  long,  joining  the  Baltic  with 
the  North  Sea,  was  built  at  a  cost  of  $40,000,000.  Not  long  since  this 
was  regarded  as  a  gigantic  piece  of  work.  A  project  for  enlargement, 
at  a  cost  of  $55,000,000,  is  now  under  way.  The  width  will  be  doubled 
and  the  depth  will  be  increased  about  eight  feet.  There  will  be  new 
twin  locks  at  each  end,  150  feet  wide  and  1,000  feet  long. 

Belgium  is  one  of  the  most  prosperous  industrial  centers  of  the 
world,  and  her  prosperity  is  largely  due  to  her  waterways.  Although 
embracing  only  11,375  square  miles  in  area,  she  has  in  operation  about 
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1,350  miles  of  navigable  waterways  and  4,352  miles  of  railway,  about 
one-third  of  which  mileage  is  narrow  gauge.  Both  waterways  and  rail- 
ways are  largely  owned  by  the  State,  and  competition  is,  thereby, 
limited  to  that  between  the  barge  owners. 

The  policy  of  the  Government  is  to  provide  cheap  means  of  convey- 
ance by  well-developed  waterways,  the  country  as  a  whole  being  the 
gainer  thereby. 

Freight  rates  by  canal  are  always  cheaper  than  by  rail,  although 
barge  owners  pay  toll  for  the  use  of  the  canal.  These  tolls,  however, 
are  not  sufficient  to  fully  pay  for  canal  maintenance  and  operation. 

The  harbors,  quays  and  warehouses  are  constructed  by  the  several 
municipalities,  aided  to  some  considerable  extent  by  subsidies  from 
the  State. 

It  is  a  common  practice  to  exchange  cargoes  in  mid-stream  direct 
between  ocean  vessels  and  river  craft. 

The  inland  water  traffic  of  the  port  of  Antwerp,  in  1904,  amounted 
to  71,855  arrivals  and  clearances,  or  about  200  per  day,  amounting  to 
13,764,700  tons. 

The  water  traffic  to  and  from  other  countries,  such  as  France  and 
Holland,  as  distinct  from  traffic  within  the  State,  amounted,  in  1904, 
to  51,596,861  tons. 

The  commerce  of  Belgium  could  not  be  satisfactorily  handled  with- 
out the  canals,  except  by  practically  doubling  the  present  railway 
mileage  and  equipment,  which  is  hardly  practicable. 

A  project  has  been  adopted  for  a  large  increase  in  the  capacity  of 
the  Port  of  Antwerp,  providing  extensive  additional  basins  and  quays 
at  an  estimated  cost  of  about  $37,000,000. 

Many  other  ambitious  schemes  to  expand  their  system  of  waterways 
are  in  active  progress,  and  large  expenditures  are  involved  therein. 

During  thirty  years,  ending  with  1905,  the  Belgian  Government  has 
expended  $123,341,651,  or  an  average  of  about  $10,845  Per  square  mile 
of  territory. 

A  like  rate  applied  to  the  Mississippi  watershed  alone  would  amount 
to  $451,875,000  per  annum. 

France  has  spent  over  $500,000,000  in  the  improvement  of  her 
waterways.  She  has  about  26,000  miles  of  railways  and  7,600  miles 
of  waterways,  the  latter  carrying  about  one-fifth  of  the  tonnage. 

Like  most  other  countries,  France  also  passed  through  a  period  of 
neglect  of  her  waterways,  and  devoted  her  energies  to  the  construction 
of  railways.  This  changed,  however,  in  the  seventies,  and  the  enlarge- 
ment of  old  waterways  and  the  development  of  new  ones  is  still  in 
active  progress. 

Waterways  are  now  regarded  as  essential  to  the  best  interests  of 
commerce  and  valuable  contributors  to  the  traffic  of  the  railways. 
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The  general  sentiment  prevails  that  waterways  arc,  and  must  be,  the 
auxiliary  to  railways,  and  they  should  work  together. 

In  France  a  general  State  regulation  fixes  railway  rates  at  20  per 
cent,  in  excess  of  water  rates. 

Holland  has  a  network  of  waterways  and  a  very  large  amount  of 
water-borne  traffic.  The  canal  from  the  Rhine  system  to  the  Zuider 
Zee  passes  some  60,000  boats  per  annum. 

Russia  has  her  chief  water  route  in  the  great  River  Volga,  which 
is  more  like  our  Mississippi  River  in  both  its  size  and  physical  char- 
acteristics than  any  other  European  river. 

The  traffic  on  the  Volga  is  quite  important.  At  Rybinsk,  near  the 
head  of  navigation  of  the  Volga  proper,  were  seen  a  river  full  of 
barges  and  steamers. 

It  was  estimated  that  there  were  in  this  port,  at  one  time,  fully  1,000 
craft,  loaded  and  empty. 

A  very  considerable  amount  of  this  traffic  continues  on  through 
rivers,  lakes  and  canals  to  St.  Petersburg,  several  hundred  miles  dis- 
tant. 

Although  Italy  has  acquired  control  of  the  railways,  ambitious  pro- 
jects are  under  way  for  the  extensive  development  of  her  waterways. 

A  few  years  ago  average  freight  rates  in  cents  per  ton  per  mile  in 
foreign  countries,  were  given  as  follows:  Great  Britain,  2.80;  Italy, 
2.60;  Russia,  12.40;  France,  2.20;  Germany,  1.64;  Belgium,  1.60;  Hol- 
land, 1.56.  Later  statistics  show  the  rates  to  be  somewhat  lower  as  a 
rule. 

Is  it  a  mere  coincidence  that  the  highest  rates  apply  to  countries 
having  the  least  waterway  development,  and  the  lowest  to  those  mak- 
ing the  greatest  use  of  their  waterways? 

Remarks  of  Senator  Newlands : 

One  difficulty  will  be  in  providing  facilities  for  assembling  and  dis- 
tributing the  products  to  be  carried  on  the  rivers.  The  terminal  facil- 
ities at  the  towns  on  the  rivers  are  now  very  poor,  when  they  are  not 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  railroads ;  and  terminal  facilities  mean 
little  in  themselves  unless  the  connecting  lines  of  railroad  are  able  and 
willing  to  take  goods  from  the  waterways  and  distribute  them  in  the 
interior.  The  railroads  have,  as  one  of  the  chief  elements  of  their 
strategic  strength,  the  ability  to  assemble  commerce  in  every  part  of 
the  country  and  to  carry  it  on  cars  of  standard  gauge  to  any  other 
part  of  the  country ;  whereas,  the  river  carriers  are,  at  present,  circum- 
scribed in  their  efforts  by  the  limits  of  the  rivers  themselves. 

It  is,  therefore,  necessary  that  the  railroads  shall  be  brought  into 
the  most  intimate  relations  with  the  river  carriers,  so  that  the  one  sys- 
tem will  supplement  and  aid,  not  injure,  the  other. 

The  perfection  of  the  transportation  system  of  the  country  will, 
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in  my  judgment,  involve  the  creation  by  the  nation  of  common  car- 
riers which  will  own  not  only  great  trunk  lines  of  railway,  but  also 
lines  of  steamers  on  the  lakes,  the  rivers,  and  the  ocean.  Combina- 
tion is  an  essential  part  of  the  economic  development  of  transportation. 
A  perfect  system  involves,  as  far  as  possible,  one  control  from  shipper 
to  consignee,  and  this  can  only  be  accomplished  by  great  transportation 
lines  operating  regardless  of  State  or  national  boundaries,  which  will 
utilize  the  railways,  the  rivers,  and  the  ocean,  by  methods  of  carriage 
adapted  to  each. 

Remarks  of  Mr.  Walter  Thayer,  Eastern  Manager,  Eastern  and  West- 
ern Transportation  Company: 

Based  on  records  at  the  Soo,  in  1905,  the  average  distance  that 
freight  was  carried  was  833.3  miles.  The  average  cost  was  .85  mill 
per  ton  per  mile,  as  against  an  estimated  average  cost 'for  rail  handling 
of  about  four  mills  per  ton  per  mile.  Ingenuity  in  effecting  dispatch 
of  boats  made  it  possible  for  the  steamer  "W.  E.  Corey"  to  make 
thirty  trips  between  Duluth  and  Lake  Erie  ports  during  the  season  of 
1906,  and  in  that  time  to  carry  the  enormous  total  of  302,000  tons  of 
iron  ore. 

The  efficiency  of  the  machinery  for  unloading  is  shown  by  the  record 
of  the  "George  W.  Perkins,"  10,346  tons  having  been  taken  off  in  four 
hours  and  ten  minutes,  or  at  an  average  rate  of  2,582  tons  per  hour. 
Moreover,  this  record  is  being  approximated  in  the  unloading  of  all 
similar  boats,  and  it  is  the  ambition  of  the  managers  of  every  dock  to 
hold  the  unloading  record.  The  records  are  being  lowered  year  by  year, 
and  often  more  than  once  in  a  season. 

As  a  result  of  the  different  services  thus  offered,  there  are  three 
kinds  of  rates  via  the  lakes:  (1)  westbound,  from  New  York  City, 
known  as  standard  lake  rates ;  (2)  differential  lake  rates,  and  (3)  canal 
and  lake  rates.  These  are  represented  by  the  following  rates  in  cents 
per  hundred  pounds,  on  the  various  classes,  New  York  to  Chicago : 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

Standard  Lake  .... 

.62 

•54 

.41 

•30 

•25 

.21 

Differential  Lake  .  . 

•  •  .52 

.46 

•35 

.26 

.22 

.19 

Canal  and  Lake  . . . 

. .  .42 

.36 

.29 

•23 

.21 

.18 

It  will  be  seen  how  complicated  must  be  the  adjustment  of  rates  by 
the  various  routes,  and  how  greatly  the  charges  must  vary  in  accord- 
ance with  the  services  performed,  particularly  when  it  is  remembered 
that  the  service  between  these  points  is  also  performed  by  all-rail 
routes,  differential  rail  routes,  and  by  an  ocean-and-rail  route  via 
Norfolk.  These  routes  in  turn  have  the  following  rates,  first  class,  in 
cents  per  hundred  pounds,  New  York  to  Chicago :  All-rail,  75  cents ; 
differential  rail,  69  cents ;  ocean  and  rail,  65  cents, 
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During  the  season  of  open  navigation,  a  shipper  in  New  York  who 
wishes  to  forward  a  hundred-pound  case  of  blankets  to  Chicago,  has, 
among  others,  a  choice  of  the  following  routes,  in  connection  with 
each  of  which  the  charge  would  be  in  cents  the  amount  mentioned : 
All-rail,  75  cents;  differential  rail,  69  cents;  ocean  and  rail,  65  cents; 
standard  lake,  62  cents ;  differential  lake,  52  cents,  and  canal  and  lake, 
42  cents. 

Remarks  of  Prof.  F.  G.  Young,  of  the  University  of  Oregon,  in  an 
article  on  the  "Columbia  River  Improvements" : 

For  a  distance  of  88  miles,  from  Portland  to  The  Dalles,  the  rate 
on  salt  is  $1.50  per  ton  on  car-load  lots,  and  $3.00  on  less  than  car-load 
lots.  The  corresponding  figures  for  a  distance  100  miles  farther,  to 
Umatilla,  where  «no  river  competition  exists,  are,  respectively,  $7.50  and 
$12.00  per  ton,  or  four  times  the  water  rates. 

Remarks  of  Prof.  JValther  Lotz,  of  the  University  of  Munich. 

One  conclusion  in  regard  to  the  building  of  artificial  waterways  has 
become  apparent  since  1870,  viz.,  a  canal  on  which  only  small  boats 
drawn  by  horses  can  be  moved  is  capable  of  competition  with  the  rail- 
roads only  under  very  exceptional  conditions.  The  fixed  costs  of  such 
a  canal  can,  under  present  conditions,  seldom  be  covered  by  the  income 
from  the  usual  canal  tolls  or  by  increased  ability  of  the  surrounding 
district  to  pay  higher  rates.  On  the  other  hand,  canals  upon  which 
heavy  shipping  is  possible  in  boats  of  450  to  600  tons  capacity,  and 
upon  which  mechanical  power  can  be  introduced  for  the  movement  of 
boats,  do  not  fall  under  this  unfavorable  criticism,  even  in  this  age  of 
railroads.  It  is  of  great  importance  that  heavy  traffic  should  be  pos- 
sible, and  that  rapid  forwarding  should  not  be  interfered  with  through 
many  small  locks. 

The  distance  from  the  shipping  point  to  the  destination  does  not 
always  indicate  the  actual  service  rendered  by  water.  Roundabout 
routes  are  necessitated  by  the  course  of  the  streams.  Besides  that,  the 
cheapness  of  the  waterway  oftentimes  justifies  a  great  diversion  from 
the  direct  route ;  thus  greatly  increasing  the  kilometer  tons,  but  not 
equaling  the  higher  charges  levied  by  the  railroads.  A  remarkable 
example  of  this  may  be  cited.  In  1891  a  large  quantity  of  soda  was  to 
be  sent  from  the  Wiirtemberg  town  of  Heilbron  to  Tetschen  in 
Bohemia.  The  railroad  route  was  evidently  the  shortest,  but  the  soda 
was  not  sent  thus,  but  was  sent  down  the  Neckar,  then  laden  into  a 
Rhine  boat,  again  transshipped  at  Rotterdam  and  brought  to  Hamburg, 
where,  after  another  reloading,  it  was  taken  up  the  Elbe  to  Tetschen. 
In  spite  of  all  this,  the  freight  charges  were  cheaper  than  upon  the 
railroad. 
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The  advantages  of  inland  waterways  are : 

1.  They  can  carry  bulk  freight  of  non-perishable  variety  long  dis- 
tances by  water  cheaper  than  these  commodities  can  be  forwarded  by 
railroad. 

2.  Traffic  facilities  are  here  offered  which  are  independent  of  any 
economic  policy  favored  by  the  management  of  the  railroads.  All 
freight  may  be  carried  with  charges  dependent  solely  upon  the  actual 
cost  of  the  service. 

This  estimation  of  the  importance  of  inland  waterways  at  the  present 
time  does  not  tend  to  the  conclusion  that  all  projects  for  canals  which 
are  presented,  whether  technically  or  financially  sound  or  not,  should 
be  favored;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  this  investigation  proves  that  a 
plan  for  improving  inland  waterways,  technically  and  financially  sound, 
should  not  be  opposed  merely  because  of  the  fear  of  the  competition 
such  facilities  would  bring  to  the  traffic  on  other  transportation  means. 
Never  in  history  have  the  agriculture  and  industry  of  a  people  declined 
because  good  methods  of  transportation  were  furnished  through  the 
country,  but  the  downfall  of  many  peoples,  not  only  in  trade  and 
industry,  but  also  in  agriculture,  has  come  when  they  neglected  to  main- 
tain the  great  lines  of  communication  used  by  international  commerce. 

By  Frank  Andrews,  Assistant  Chief,  Division  of  Foreign  Markets, 
Department  of  Agriculture : 

Where  large  shipments  can  be  obtained  and  the  loading  and  unload- 
ing done  at  small  cost  transportation  is  much  cheaper  by  water  than  by 
rail.  Hence,  the  movement  of  grain  in  large  quantities  over  long 
water  routes  can  be  made  at  low  cost.  During  the  ten  years  ending 
with  1903,  the  average  yearly  rates  charged  by  the  barge  lines  on  the 
Mississippi  River  were  from  4.20  to  5.89  cents  per  bushel  for  carrying 
wheat  from  St.  Louis  to  New  Orleans,  while  the  railroads  charged 
from  10  to  12  cents  per  bushel. 

The  cost  per  ton  per  mile  for  all  freight  carried  through  the  Sault  Ste. 
Marie  Canal  during  the  ten  calendar  years  1896-1905  was  0.93  mill, 
while  the  receipts  per  ton  per  mile  for  freight  on  all  railroads  in  the 
United  States  during  the  ten  years  ending  June  30,  1905,  averaged  7.63 
mills,  or  more  than  eight  times  the  water  rate  just  quoted.  The  average 
cost  of  carrying  coal  in  barges  from  Pittsburgh  to  Memphis  in  1903 
was  given  by  the  Chief  Engineer  of  the  United  States  Army  as  42 
cents  per  ton  by  river  and  the  average  rate  by  rail  was  quoted  as  $3.73 
per  ton.  Coal  carried  from  Pittsburgh  by  river  is  usually  loaded  on 
barges,  a  number  of  which  are  moved  by  a  single  towboat. 

One  of  the  largest  towboats  in  the  Mississippi  Valley  has  taken  at 
one  time  56  coal  barges  and  four  "model"  barges,  the  total  freight  on 
this  tow  amounting  to  67,307  tons.    This  amount,  if  carried  on  the 
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ocean,  would  require  10  or  12  of  the  larger  freight  ships.  While  this 
is  an  unusual  size  for  a  single  tow,  it  illustrates  what  can  be  done 
when  sufficient  freight  is  concentrated  at  one  time  at  points  along  a 
water  route.  All  the  barges  composing  a  tow  are  not  necessarily  taken 
from  the  same  point;  on  some  routes  barges  are  received  and  delivered 
by  towboats  at  intermediate  landings,  as  well  as  at  terminal  points. 
Thus  the  carrying  capacity  of  a  tow  may  be  enlarged  or  diminished 
according  to  the  needs  of  the  service  at  any  one  time. 

The  steamboat  is  a  good  carrier  for  perishable  farm  produce  shipped 
over  distances  as  great  as  100  or  even  200  miles.  Eggs,  poultry,  veg- 
etables, fruit,  live  stock,  and  other  freight  taken  on  board  late  one 
afternoon  can  be  delivered  next  morning  at  a  destination  100  miles  or 
more  distant. 

In  promptness  of  service,  the  steamboat  excels  the  railroad  on  some 
routes,  while  on  others  the  railroad  service  is  better.  A  car  may 
require  to  be  moved  in  two  or  more  trains  before  it  reaches  its  des- 
tination and  delays  may  occur  in  the  transfer  from  one  train  to  another. 
Shipments  in  less  than  carload  lots  may  be  subjected  to  still  further 
delay. 

In  conclusion  let  me  impress  upon  your  minds  one  thought. 
It  is  not  the  rate  of  transportation  by  any  given  line  or  com- 
bination of  lines  which  always  governs.  It  is  the  cost  of  moving 
the  goods  from  your  premises  to  the  premises  of  the  buyer 
which  counts.  This  cost  is  composed  of  many  items  besides 
the  rate  of  the  carrier,  viz.,  cartage,  storage,  insurance,  dam- 
age in  transit  and  other  items,  and  waterways  alone  will 
not  suffice  to  cure  all  ills. 

Wharves,  docks,  piers,  sheds,  warehouses,  loading  and  un- 
loading facilities,  means  for  trans-shipment  and  interchange  of 
traffic  with  ocean  and  land  carriers,  cheap  and  efficient  means 
of  delivery  to  consignees  at  terminals,  all  of  these  are  com- 
plements and  auxiliaries  of  water  transportation  and  without 
them  waterways  would  not  be  a  success. 

The  next  order  of  business  was  the  report  of  committees. 

The  first  was  the  report  of  the  Auditing  Committee : 

REPORT  OF  AUDITING  COMMITTEE. 

Atlantic  Deeper  Waterways  Convention,  November  18,  1909: 

Your  Auditing  Committee  has  examined  the  report  of  the  Treasurer 
as  presented  to  this  convention   (see  page  37),  comparing  it  with 
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vouchers  and  checks,  and  finds  the  same  correct,  showing  a  balance  in 

the  treasury  November  13,  1909,  of  $924.14. 

H.  R.  Burton,  Chairman, 
N.  B.  KEU.Y, 
C.  E.  Reid. 

The  next  was  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Resolutions, 
Mr.  Charles  Heber  Clark,  Chairman,  and  was  as  follows : 

REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  RESOLUTIONS. 

The  Atlantic  Deeper  Waterwaj^s  Association,  in  convention  assem- 
bled, at  Norfolk,  Va.,  in  November,  1909,  presents  to  Congress,  to  the 
American  people,  and  particularly  to  the  thirty  million  Americans 
living  and  doing  business  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  the  following  state- 
ment of  its  cause  and  an  appeal  for  the  effective  promotion  of  the  inter- 
ests involved : 

First:  'The  Association  proclaims  its  friendliness  to  the  principle 
that  the  creation  and  extension  of  waterways  within  the  United  States, 
wherever  these  can  contribute  to  the  requirements  of  American  internal 
commerce,  are  of  such  importance  as  to  demand  the  immediate  earnest 
attention  of  the  people  and  the  Federal  and  State  Governments. 

Second  :  The  Association  warmly  commends  and  pledges  itself  to 
support  all  desirable  and  practicable  projects  for  improving  the  water- 
ways of  the  Mississippi  Valley,  the  proposed  waterway  connecting  the 
Atlantic  and  the  Gulf,  and  all  meritorious  and  comprehensive  projects 
upon  the  Great  Lakes,  the  Pacific  coast,  and  the  gulf. 

Third  :    The  Association  commends  to  the  consideration  and  sup- 
port of  all  patriotic  Americans  in  the  Mississippi  Valley,  upon  the 
Pacific  coast,  and  the  entire  country,  the  grave  needs  of  their  fellow 
citizens  of  the  Atlantic  coast  in  the  matter  of  interior  coastwise  water, 
transportation. 

Fourth  :  These  include  the  cheap  movement  of  commodities  between 
several  of  the  greatest  cities  of  the  country,  many  smaller  cities,  mul- 
titudes of  towns  crowded  with  important  productive  industries,  and 
rural  communities  vitally  interested  in  the  speedy  and  economical 
carriage  of  food  and  raw  materials  to  market.  Quite  one-third  of  the 
population  of  the  Republic,  dwelling  on  the  seaboard,  asks  the 
remainder  of  the  people  to  help  it  to  transportation  facilities  which 
must,  when  supplied,  apply  effective  and  profitable  stimulus  to  the 
commerce  of  the  Americans  dwelling  beyond  the  mountains. 

Fifth  :  The  Association  is  willing  to  rest  its  case  for  the  prompt 
construction  of  coastwise  canals  upon  the  facts, — 
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That  the  railroads  are  already  overworked;  that  while  in  ten  years 
American  railroad  traffic  has  increased  2J/2  times,  railroad  capacity 
has  increased  but  little  more  than  one-fifth ;  that  one  tow  of  barges 
will  carry  freight  that  would  fill  10  railroad  trains  of  25  cars  each  of 
30  tons  capacity ;  that  the  average  rate  being  one-tenth  of  the  rate  per 
ton  on  the  railroads,  plainly  indicates  the  advantage  that  may  be  gained 
for  American  domestic  trade  by  the  creation  of  waterways  between 
great  industrial  communities ;  and,  finally,  that  while  far  more  traffic 
can  always  be  carried  upon  a  canal  than  upon  a  railway,  there  is  clear 
evidence  that  by  no  possibility  can  American  railroad  capacity  expand 
rapidly  enough  to  meet  the  requirements  of  swift-growing  home  trade. 

Sixth:  The  Association  commends  to  the  judgment  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  the  weighty  truth  contained  in  the  following  utterance  made 
by  Mr.  W.  H.  Taft  (now  President  of  the  United  States)  during  the 
campaign  of  1908,  supplying  conclusive  proof  of  the  dollar-saving 
power  of  water  transportation.    Mr.  Taft  said  : 

"During  the  season  of  1907  there  passed  through  the  Soo  Canal 
58,000,000  tons  of  freight,  which  was  carried  an  average  distance  of 
828  miles  at  a  cost  of  $38,500,000,  making  an  average  cost  of  eight- 
tenths  of  a  mill  a  mile. 

"If  this  freight  had  been  carried  by  rail  at  the  average  railroad  rate 
per  ton  of  7  82/100  mills,  it  would  have  cost  $377,000,000.  That  is  to 
say,  the  saving  through  decreased  cost  of  transportation  on  the  busi- 
ness of  a  single  lake  for  a  single  year  amounts  to  $338,500,000,  or 
nearly  four  times  the  total  amount  expended  by  the  Government  on 
all  the  lakes  since  their  improvement  was  begun." 

Seventh  :  The  Association  asks  the  nation  to  provide,  by  the  con- 
struction of  waterways  inside  the  coast  lines,  that  conditions  shall  be 
changed  which,  within  a  period  of  three  years,  between  Cape  Ann  and 
Cape  Hatteras,  caused  1,000  marine  disasters,  the  loss  of  the  lives  of 
80  people,  the  jeopardy  of  6,000  other  persons  and  the  destruction  of 
$8,000,000  of  property,  which  constantly  maintain  heavy  charges  for 
insurance. 

Eighth  :  The  Association  is  confident  that  the  power  in  the  time  of 
war  to  move  war  vessels  between  the  South  and  the  North,  on  the 
Atlantic  coast,  by  inside  and  safe  and  swift  routes,  may  one  day  prove 
to  be  worth  more  than  any  expenditure  that  will  be  required  for  canal 
extension. 

Ninth  :  The  Association  congratulates  the  country  upon  the  steady 
growth  of  an  intelligent  public  sentiment  favoring  and  demanding  this 
great  intra-coastal  waterway. 

We  ask  that  Congress  at  its  next  session  make  the  necessary  appro- 
priation for  the  continuance  and  completion  of  the  route  from  Norfolk 
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to  Beaufort,  N.  C,  which  is  now  under  construction  by  the  United 
States  Government. 

We  ask  that  Congress  shall  immediately  provide  for  the  purchase  of 
the  existing  Chesapeake  &  Delaware  Canal,  and  improve  and  enlarge 
the  same  in  accordance  with  the  report  made  to  Congress. 

That  construction  shall  be  inaugurated  from  Beaufort  to  the  Cape 
Fear  River  and  thence  to  Florida. 

That  the  extension  north  from  the  Delaware  River  to  New  York 
Bay  and  Long  Island  Sound  and  thence  to  Boston,  is  justified  by  the 
large  existing  commerce  demanding  water  transport. 

That  the  Hudson  River  be  improved  as  far  as  Troy,  in  time  to 
conform  to  the  depth  of  the  proposed  Erie  Canal  now  under  construc- 
tion, and  that  the  Hudson  be  connected  with  Long  Island  Sound 
through  the  Harlem  River  and  ship  canal  and  Bronx  Kills  in  order 
to  avoid  the  dangerous  navigation  through  Hell  Gate. 

That,  so  far  as  may  be,  without  prejudice  to  the  full  accomplishment 
of  the  broad  purposes  of  this  Association,  consideration  should  be  given 
to  existing  channels  of  trade. 

Furthermore,  we  urge  Congress  to  enact  such  legislation  as  will 
prevent  ownership  or  control  by  railroads  engaged  in  interstate  com- 
merce, of  coastwise  shipping,  on  routes  in  competition  with  such  rail 
lines. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Chas.  Heber  Clark,  Chairman; 

Jos.  A.  GOULDEN, 

Anthony  Higgins, 
Reuben  Foster, 
John  H.  Small, 
Emie  P.  Albrecht, 
Howell  S.  England, 
E.  W.  Douglas, 
Bernard  N.  Baker, 
Loyed  Chamberlain, 
Chas.  W.  Easterbrooks, 
W.  D.  Pruden, 

E.  C.  Laird, 

F.  W.  LoylEss, 
Samuel  E.  Perry, 

Committee. 

This  report,  on  motion  made,  was  duly  adopted  by  the  con- 
vention. 
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OFFICIAL  LIST  OF  DELEGATES. 

The  next  was  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Credentials, 
Mr.  E.  E.  Durant,  Chairman : 

Atlantic  Deeper  Waterways  Association,  in  Convention  Novem- 
ber 18,  1909 : 

The  Committee  on  Credentials  beg  leave  to  report :  That  the  pub- 
lished list  of  delegates  as  amended  to  November  18th  is  unanimously 
approved. 

E.  E.  Durant, 
Chairman. 

D.  Sam  Cox, 

Secretary. 
See  Appendix. 

PROVIDENCE,  R.  L,  THE  NEXT  PLACE  OP  MEETING. 

The  next  report  was  that  of  the  Committee  on  Time  and 
Place,  Mr.  John  P.  Sanborn,  Chairman. 

Resolved,  That  the  third  annual  session  of  the  Atlantic  Deeper 
Waterways  Association  be  held  in  the  City  of  Providence,  of  the  State 
of  Rhode  Island,  and  that  the  time  for  holding  such  convention  be  left 
to  the  President  and  Executive  Board  of  this  Association. 
Offered  by  the  Committee  on  Time  and  Place. 

John  P.  Sanborn, 
Chairman. 

This  report,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Perry,  of  New  Jersey,  sec- 
onded by  Hon.  J.  D.  Richards,  of  Massachusetts,  was  adopted. 

The  following  letters  were  then  read,  relative  to  meeting  in 
Providence  in  1910. 

STATE   OF  RHODE  ISLAND  AND  PROVIDENCE  PLANTATIONS, 
EXECUTIVE  DEPARTMENT, 
PROVIDENCE. 

November  15,  1909. 

Gentlemen  : — On  behalf  of  the  State  of  Rhode  Island,  I  beg  to 
extend  an  earnest  and  cordial  invitation  to  the  Atlantic  Deeper  Water- 
ways Association  to  hold  its  Third  Annual  Convention  in  1910  in  the 
City  of  Providence. 

I  am  prompted  to  do  this  because  of  the  great  interest  the  citizens  of 
Rhode  Island  are  taking  in  the  question  of  improved  water  transpor- 
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tation  facilities  as  a  means  of  building  up  and  safeguarding  coastwise 
trade,  and  also  because  the  immense  industrial  interests  of  south- 
eastern New  England  that  would  be  served  by  the  extension  of  the 
true  inland  waterway  project  through  Narragansett  Bay  to  Boston 
should  be  realized  by  the  delegates  from  every  State  along  the  Atlantic 
coast -to  the  fullest  extent  that  personal  observation  will  admit. 

When  it  is  added  that  the  people  of  Rhode  Island  only  the  present 
month  voted  $500,000  in  bonds  for  the  acquirement  of  shore  property 
for  public  clocks  and  wharves ;  that  a  State  Commission  has  been  work- 
ing the  past  year  on  the  problem  of  permanently  improving  navigation 
to  the  very  head  of  tidewater  at  Pawtucket,  through  the  Seekonk 
River ;  that  the  General  Assembly  has  succeeded  in  interesting  the 
Government  in  surveying  the  cost  of  improvements  in  the  upper  bay 
which  will  change  the  very  contour  of  the  coast  line — when  these  facts 
are  considered,  some  approximate  idea  of  the  importance  which  Rhode 
Island  and  even  the  whole  of  the  northern  Atlantic  coast  attaches  to 
the  waterway  links  proposed  in  the  great  Atlantic  chain  may  be 
gained. 

As  the  extension  of  this  inland  route  from  the  easterly  end  of  Long 
Island  Sound  to  Boston  is  at  present  a  subject  of  some  contention, 
there  is  still  greater  reason  why  a  gathering  of  the  advocates  of 
waterway  improvement  at  Providence  would  be  of  distinct  advantage 
to  the  whole  movement. 

In  the  hope  that  this  will  receive  the  consideration  that  we  in  Rhode 
Island  believe  it  deserves,  I  am, 

Yours  very  respectfully, 

A.  J.  Pothier, 
Governor. 

To  the  Atlantic  Deeper  Waterways  Association, 

In  Second  Annual  Convention, 

Norfolk,  Va. 


Pawtucket,  R.  I.,  November  13,  1909. 
To  the  Convention  of  Atlantic  Deeper  Waterways  Association: 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Pawtucket  Mer- 
chants' Association,  held  on  the  above  date,  it  was  "voted  that  our 
delegates  to  the  Second  Annual  Convention  of  the  Atlantic  Deeper 
Waterways  Association  be  and  they  are  hereby  instructed  to  use  their 
influence  and  efforts  to  have  the  City  of  Providence,  R.  I.,  named  by 
said  convention  as  its  meeting  place  for  the  year  1910." 

A  true  copy. 

Attest: 
T.  P.  Corcoran,  Clerk. 
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PROVIDENCE  BOARD  OE  TRADE. 

Providence,  R.  L,  November  n,  1909. 

Hon.  J.  Hampton  Moore,  President, 

Atlantic  Deeper  Waterways  Association, 

Norfolk,  Va. 

Dear  Sir  : — The  City  of  Providence,  through  its  Board  of  Trade, 
extends  to  the  Atlantic  Deeper  Waterways  Association  an  invitation 
to  hold  its  1910  convention  in  the  City  of  Providence,  believing  that 
the  mutual  advantages  which  would  result  therefrom  would  be  bene- 
ficial' alike  to  the  more  Southern  seaport  cities  which  have  had  the  last 
three  conventions,  and  to  the  great  commercial  and  industrial  com- 
munities of  New  England. 

Providence,  as  is  well  known,  is  situated  at  the  head  of  Narra- 
gansett  Bay,  one  of  the  finest  harbors  in  the  world,  and  the  natural 
outlet  of  the  trade  and  commerce  of  a  community  of  business  interests 
representing  in  manufactures  alone  many  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars. 

The  State  of  Rhode  Island  has  recently  awakened  to  the  great 
opportunities  of  its  splendid  waterways,  and  has  made  a  beginning 
along  the  line  of  improving  the  shipping  facilities  of  Narragansett  Bay 
and  its  tributary  navigable  streams,  by  appropriating  half  a  million  dol- 
lars for  that  purpose,  and  the  time  seems  opportune  for  the  Atlantic 
Deeper  Waterways  Association  to  recognize  the  more  Northern  water- 
ways by  holding  its  next  convention  in  Providence. 

We  earnestly  urge  your  careful  consideration  of  the  many  arguments 
in  favor  of  accepting  our  invitation,  and  hope  that  it  will  be  accepted. 

Very  respectfully, 

Geo.  H.  Webb, 
Secretary. 


Providence,  R.  I.,  November  13,  1909. 

lion.  J.  Hampton  Moore,  President, 

Atlantic  Deeper  Waterways  Association: 

Dear  Sir  : — I  wish  to  extend  to  the  Atlantic  Deeper  Waterways 
Association  an  invitation  to  hold  its  1910  convention  in  Providence, 
R.  I. 

Situated  at  the  head  of  Narragansett  Bay,  and  a  natural  outlet  for 
shipping  by  a  wide  territory,  this  city  is  especially  concerned  with  any 
developments  affecting  its  commercial  advantages,  and  will  gladly  wel- 
come those  instrumental  in  promoting  such  interests. 
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Trusting  that  the  suggestion  may  receive  favorable  consideration  at 
the  hands  of  your  honorable  body,  I  remain, 

Yours  with  great  respect, 

Henry  Fletcher, 
Mayor. 


At  this  point,  Mr.  Harvey  M.  Dickson,  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Arrangements,  of  Norfolk,  made  announce- 
ments as  to  the  program  for  November  19th,  Taft  Day,  and 
November  20th,  relative  to  the  trip  around  the  harbor  to  New- 
port News  and  Old  Point. 

Chairman  Goueden  :  Perhaps  the  most  important  commit- 
tee report  is  that  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  which 
provides  the  sinews  of  war  for  the  successful  carrying  on  of 
this  great  enterprise.  The  Chairman  of  that  committee  is 
Mr.  F.  W.  Donnelly. 

REPORT  OF  THE  WAYS  AND  MEANS  COMMITTEE- 

Mr.  Donneely  :  We  have  decided  to  recommend  to  this 
convention  that  the  time  has  arrived  to  put  this  organization 
upon  a  solid  financial  standing.  Last  year  we  came  before  you 
with  a  large  indebtedness,  and  this  year  we  come  with  a  small 
balance.  Last  year  we  called  for  individual  subscriptions, 
which  were  made  with  liberality,  but  we  advise  and  recom- 
mend that  we  try  at  this  convention  to  adopt  another  method 
of  raising  the  necessary  funds  to  carry  on  this  great  work  dur- 
ing the  year  1909  and  1910.  The  annual  expenditure  of  this 
Association  is  about  $5,000.00.  The  income  from  the  mem- 
bership is  about  $2,000.00,  and  we  have  a  balance  on  our 
hands  of  over  $500.00,  leaving  about  $2,500.00  to  be  raised. 
We  have  considered  every  means  of  trying  to  raise  this  money, 
have  gone  into  a  great  many  details,  but  have  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  we  would  recommend  you  gentlemen  that  what 
this  organization  needs  is  more  members — more  individual 
members,  more  firms,  more  industries,  more  trade  bodies  along 
the  great  Atlantic  seaboard.  We  have  accordingly  concluded 
that  the  best  possible  way  to  increase  the  membership  of  this 
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organization  and  to  get  more  people  interested  in  it  and 
to  help  along  with  the  work  that  has  already  been  advanced  so 
far,  is  to  get  these  new  members,  and  now  we  are  going  to 
ask  you  for  500  new  members,  each  member  to  give  us  $5.00 
of  the  necessary  amount  to  carry  on  this  work  for  the  next 
year.  We  want  the  delegates  present  at  this  convention  to 
pledge  to  secure  membership  not  only  from  a  financial  stand- 
point, but  with  the  object  in  view  of  increasing  the  member- 
ship of  this  powerful  organization  and  getting  more  people 
interested  in  it.  The  committee  recommends  that  we  appeal, 
instead  of  appealing  directly  to  each  man  for  subscriptions, 
we  appeal  for  voluntary  pledges  for  membership,  and  place 
them  in  three  different  classes.  First,  volunteers,  who  will 
agree  by  January  first  to  secure  fifteen  or  twenty  members,  say 
twenty  members.  Secondly,  for  individual  membership,  and 
we  are  going  to  try  to  get  them  to  this  proposition — I  know  it 
is  one  which  has  been  tried  before — -but  it  seems  to  be  the 
only  solution,  and  it  seems  to  me  the  best  method  of  increas- 
ing the  membership.  I  am  now  going  to  pledge  twenty  mem- 
bers between  now  and  January  first.  That  is,  I  am  going  to 
head  the  list  myself  with  a  pledge  from  the  Trenton  Chamber 
of  Commerce  for  a  club  with  twenty. 

Chairman  Goulden  :  I  will  now  ask  you  to  listen  for  a  few 
minutes  to  Mr.  John  A.  Fox,  of  the  National  Rivers  and  Har- 
bors Congress. 

MR.  JOHN  A.  FOX. 

Mr.  John  A.  Fox :  Ladies  and  Gentlemen :  I  can  scarcely 
realize  how  glad  it  made  me  when  I  came  here  yesterday  and 
saw  the  enthusiasm  which  was  being  displayed  in  this  great 
movement  for  deeper  waterways  along  the  Atlantic  seaboard. 
I  feel  that  I  am  prepared  to  judge  of  the  enthusiasm  in  this 
great  movement  because  it  has  been  my  privilege  to  attend 
such  gatherings  on  the  Pacific  coast,  on  the  Missouri  River,  on 
the  Gulf  and  on  the  Great  Lakes,  and  by  comparison  I  am  well 
qualified  to  judge  how  well  this  great  Atlantic  seaboard  move- 
ment is  being  pushed  along  to  ultimate  success.  I  congratulate 
you  upon  having  made  perhaps  better  progress  in  your  organ- 
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ization  than  any  other  similar  organization  in  this  country, 
except,  perhaps,  the  National  Rivers  and  Harbors  movement. 
(Applause).  Gentlemen,  in  October,  1904,  I  made  the  first 
public  utterance  in  behalf  of  this  great  national  movement, 
which  was  at  the  City  of  Cairo,  Illinois,  which  is  at  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Mississippi  and  the  Ohio  Rivers,  and  said 
then  to  those  present  that  the  utterances  you  hear  to-day  will 
fall  upon  the  great  people  of  this  country  from  the  Pacific  to 
the  Atlantic  and  from  the  Gulf  to  the  Great  Lakes,  and  will 
reverberate  from  one  end  of  this  great  country  to  the  other 
until  this  will  result  in  Congress  awakening  to  the  situation  and 
coming  to  the  aid  of  the  people  in  the  improvement  of  the  vast 
waterways  of  this  country.  I  say,  gentlemen,  that  I  was  glad 
to  see  the  enthusiasm  that  I  saw  here  yesterday  and  again 
to-day,  because  I  know  what  it  means  as  I  have  spoken  to  audi- 
ences all  over  this  country  and  I  am  coming  to  realize  that 
this  proposition  is  bound  to  succeed,  and  I  don't  understand 
why  Congress  should  longer  hesitate  to  come  to  the  aid  of  the 
people  in  this  great  movement.  The  people  throughout  the 
country  are  becoming  thoroughly  aroused  to  the  situation,  and 
they  are  asking  that  the  National  Government  should  do  this 
work  and  do  it  in  a  business-like  manner,  and  if  the  coming 
Congress  does  not  take  this  matter  up  with  a  view  to  furnish- 
ing the  funds  there  must  be  some  reason  why.  Now,  my 
friends,  I  believe  that  the  time  has  come  for  something  more 
than  speeches.  In  the  past  five  years  public  sentiment  has 
grown  in  this  matter,  and  it  will  culminate  in  something  def- 
inite, and  we  feel  that  it  is  time  for  Congress  to  act  in  this 
matter.  (Applause.)  Why,  my  friends,  it  is  the  most  mag- 
nificent business  proposition  that  the  nation  can  take  hold  of. 
Your  proposition  here  upon  the  Atlantic  coast  is,  to  my  mind, 
the  most  favored  of  all,  and  I  say  this  because  I  can  judge 
and  because  I  know  why,  for  along  the  Atlantic  seaboard  are 
31,000,000  people  adjacent  to  this  waterway  that  you  intend 
to  improve.  Now,  along  this  waterway  that  you  are  trying  to 
have  improved  are  many  little  ports,  and  from  these  come 
136,000,000  tons  of  commerce  annually  for  the  cities  of 
Boston,  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  and  if  you  will  put  a 
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safe  inland  passage  for  this  commerce  to  move  from  Savannah 
and  Charleston,  yea,  from  Jacksonville,  to  Boston,  Massachu- 
setts, and  allow  this  136,000,000  tons  of  commerce  that  is 
gathered  from  these  little  ports  to  move  by  an  inland  water- 
way at  a  saving  of  only  50  cents  per  ton,  it  will  soon  amount 
to  enough  to  pay  back  to  these  31,000,000  of  people  more  than 
it  will  cost  to  improve  these  inland  waterways.  Gentlemen, 
this  is  a  business  proposition,  and  the  best  proposition  of  its 
kind  in  the  United  States,  not  excepting  the  Panama  Canal; 
and  I  don't  understand  why  the  country  should  hesitate  one 
moment  to  put  it  through,  and  it  means  simply  this  if  the 
people  throughout  the  entire  union  can  be  educated  up  to  this 
point,  and  let  them  understand  that  it  is  not  a  sectional  move- 
ment— that  it  will  not  benefit  the  Atlantic  coast  alone  but  the 
whole  country,  and  then  let  them  ask  their  Congressmen  to 
vote  for  it  as  a  national  proposition.  This  is  the  very  work  the 
National  Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress  has  been  doing,  and  it 
is  the  work  that  it  will  continue  to  do.  It  has  no  axe  to  grind, 
and  it  has  no  special  project  to  work  for  but  the  improvement 
of  the  waterways  throughout  the  entire  country.  We  feel, 
gentlemen,  that  Congress  should  take  this  matter  up  now  and 
complete  these  waterway  improvements  in  our  lifetime  and  not 
wait  100  years  to  do  it.  (Applause.)  I  have  spoken  on  this 
subject  and  for  the  education  of  the  people  up  to  the  point  of 
seeing  that  their  representatives  in  Congress  vote  for  appro- 
priations when  the  time  comes.  I  have  spoken  up  and  down  the 
great  Mississippi  Valley,  around  the  Great  Lakes,  and  I  have 
spoken  in  more  than  420  cities  since  last  January,  and  I  tell 
you  that  this  great  movement  is  taking  shape,  that  the  people 
are  going  to  demand  action  from  Congress.  You  ask  me 
what  the  Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress  is  doing  and  I  want  to 
tell  you  that  we  are  establishing  bureaus — publicity  bureaus — 
throughout  the  great  Middle  West,  the  Pacific  coast,  both 
North  and  South,  on  the  Great  Lakes,  and  we  tell  the  people 
of  the  policy  that  we  stand  for  and  that  they  ought  not  to 
allow  the  matter  to  stand  still,  and  the  improvement  of  he 
waterways  in  this  great  Middle  West  and  Pacific  coast  coun- 
try will  mean  much  to  them  in  the  reduction  of  freight  rates, 
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and  it  is  the  same  with  the  people  along  this  inland  canal — it 
will  mean  that  cotton  can  be  moved  cheaper — which  will  be  a 
great  advantage  to  the  people  of  the  Southern  States  as  well 
as  to  the  manufacturers  in  New  England.  Congress  has  been 
slow  in  making  appropriations  for  inland  waterways,  but  she 
did  not  hesitate  to  make  appropriations  so  that  the  Panama 
Canal  can  be  completed — in  forty  years? — no,  in  fifteen  years, 
and  I  say  that  the  inland  waterways  are  just  as  important  to 
the  development  of  this  country  as  the  Panama  Canal.  My 
friends,  I  want  to  see  this  great  inland  canal  that  you  are 
working  for  a  reality  in  ten  years,  not  a  lifetime,  and  while 
it  seems  a  hard  matter  to  raise  the  money  we  should  get 
down  behind  it  and  push  it  through  to  completion.  Now,  I 
hope  I  will  see  many  of  you  in  Washington  on  December  8th, 
9th  and  10th,  and  above  all  else,  I  hope  that  you  will  continue 
to  back  Mr.  Moore  up  with  proper  funds  that  he  may  carry  on 
this  great  project  to  its  final  completion.    (Great  applause.) 

Chairman  Goueden  :  You  have  heard  of  what  the  Rivers 
and  Harbors  Congress  is  doing  from  this  gentleman,  who  has 
been  the  chief  promoter,  and  the  gentleman  who  has  helped 
to  get  the  sinews  of  war  for  them,  and  we  will  now  hear  from 
you  as  to  what  you  are  willing  to  do  next  year  in  the  way 
of  financial  aid  to  this  great  movement. 

Mr.  J.  S.  W.  Holton  :  I  want  to  say  as  to  Mr.  J.  Hampton 
Moore  that  we  felt  that  perhaps  we  had  placed  a  rather  high 
estimate  upon  his  talents  and  ability  and  devotion  to  this  splen- 
did cause,  but  after  going  with  him  to  Philadelphia,  where 
the  initial  meeting  was  held,  and  then  to  Baltimore,  where  we 
found  our  measure  of  him  was  modest  as  compared  with  our 
first  estimate  at  Philadelphia,  and  on  here  to  Norfolk  and  find 
that  Norfolk  has  outdone  Baltimore  in  its  understanding  of 
the  splendid  and  peerless  courage  and  the  unselfish  work  that 
he  is  doing,  I  want  to  say  that  before  closing  this  con- 
vention and  this  year's  splendid  work — although  Mr.  Donnelly 
has  told  you  he  wants  more  individual  members — I  will  pledge 
$100.00  to  this  work,  or  20  new  members,  just  as  Mr.  Don- 
nelly would  like  to  have  it. 
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Mr.  Donnelly  :  With  reference  to  the  entertainment  of 
this  convention  by  the  City  of  Norfolk,  I  never  saw  such  hos- 
pitality— I  never  saw  such  system  in  the  management  of  an 
affair  of  this  kind — I  never  saw  a  convention  program  ar- 
ranged better — or  the  general  arrangements  carried  out  bet- 
ter— and  I  want  to  congratulate  you  gentlemen  of  Norfolk  in 
what  you  have  done. 

Voluntary  subscriptions  were  next  taken. 

PLEDGES  OF  MEMBERSHIP. 

NUMBER  OF 

ORGANIZATION    AND    CITY.  NAME.  MEMBERS. 

Trenton  Chamber  of  Com.,  Trenton,  N.  J  F.  W.  Donnelly   20 

State  of  South  Carolina,  Columbus,  S.  C  D.  Sam  Cox    50 

Troy  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Troy,  N.  Y  Wm.    W.    Loomis   20 

North  Side  Board  of  Trade,  Bronx,  N.  Y  Albert   F.    Davis   20 

Young  Men  of  Norfolk,  Norfolk,  Va  Alfred  Schwarer    25 

'Selden  Twitchell,   Philadelphia,  Pa  Selden  Twitchell    20 

State  of  Maryland,  Baltimore,  Md  Col.  W.  A.  Boykin    20 

Washington,   N.   C  George   T.    Leach   40 

Gildersleeve,  Conn  Oliver    Gildersleeve    20 

City  of  Quincy,  Mass,  Quincy,  Mass  Frank   Fessenden   Crane..  20 

Chamber  of  Commerce,  Richmond,  Va  W.  T.  Dabney  ,   25 

Jos.  R.  Grundy,  Bristol,  fa.  Joseph  R.  Grundy   20 

City  of  Providence,  Providence,  R.  I  John  P.   Sandborn    20 

City  of  Portsmouth,  Porthmouth,  Va  J.  Davis  Reed    20 

Chamber  of  Commerce,  Beaufort,  N.  C  Chas.  W.  Abernathy   10 

Manufacturers'   Club,   Philadelphia,   Pa  Joseph  R.  Grundy    20 

Three  Trades  Bodies,  Savannah,  Ga  T.  F.   Gray    15 

Eaton,   N.   C  W.   B.  Shepherd    10 

Sec'y  Board  of  Trade,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J..F.  M.  Yorston    10 

Harlan  &  Hollingsworth,  Wilmington,  Del....S.  K.  Smith  .  .  .  '.   10 

Board  of  Trade,  Bangor,  Me  Chas.  M.  Stewart    20 

Personal,  Lynn,  Mass  T.  J.  Ready    10 

Brockton,  Mass  Loyed   Chamberlain    20 

Pawtucket,  R.  I  Giles  W.  Easterbrooks.  .  .  .  10 

Master   Builders'   Asso.,   Baltimore,   Md  S.  Frank  Bennett    5 

Bay  Shore  B'd  of  Trade,  Bay  Shore,  N.  Y  Wm.  W.  Holse    40 

Conn.  Val.  Waterways  Asso.,  Hartford,  Conn..E-  H.  Warner    3 

Lower  Conn.  Val.  Nav.  Asso.,  Hartford,  Conn.E.  H.  Warner    3 

B'd  of  Trade  &  Bus.  Men's  Asso.,  Norfolk,  Va.M.  T.  Cook   50 

Thos.  Devlin  Mfg.  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa  Thos.   Devlin    20 

Personal,  Gloucester,  N.  J  Wm.  J.  Thompson   ......  10 

Montgomery,  W.  Va  M.  J.  Simms    5 

E.  Orange,  N.  J  Wm.  H.  Wylie    20 

Smithfield,   Va.  E-  G.  Gray    5 

Baltimore,    Md  W.  H.  Matthai    5 

Wilmington  B'd  of  Trade,  Wilmington,  Del...W.  J.  MacLean    22 

Philadelphia,  Pa  Ed.  B.  McCaffrey    1 

Builders'  Exchange,  Philadelphia,  Pa  .  F.  M.  Harris,  Jr   20 

Troy,    N.    Y  Frederick  F.  Peabody   40 

Chas.  W.  Young  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa  Chas.   W.   Young    10 

Personal,  Philadelphia,  Pa  Chas.   W.   Young    10 

Philadelphia,  Pa  W.  P.  Baum    1 

Vermont   Geo.  W.  Cook    10 

Dennis-Simons  Lumber  Co.,  Williamson,  N.  C   10 

Grangers,  State  of  Del.,  Wilmington,  Del.... Henry  Thompson    10 

Norfolk  Real  Estate  Stock  Ex.,  Norfolk,  Va..S.  W.  Parrill    10 

Leroy  Steamboat  Co.,  Elizabeth  City   J.  H.  LeRoy    10 

Philadelphia,  Pa  T.  S.  W.  Holton    20 

Hotel  Men's  Asso.,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J  C.  D.  White    20 

Philadelphia,  Pa  Geo.  F.  Sproule    20 

Chamber  of  Commerce,  Newport  News,  Va.... Frank  R.  Carty,  Sec'y...  20 
Wilmington,  N.  C  James  H  Chadbourne   30 
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THE  RIVERS  AND  HARBORS  CONGRESS. 

The  following  resolution  was  offered  by  Hon.  John  H. 
Small,  of  North  Carolina. 

Resolved,  That  the  Atlantic  Deeper  Waterways  Association  com- 
mission 500  delegates  who  shall  attend  the  next  meeting  of  the  National 
Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress,  and  present  individually  and  collectively 
to  the  Congress,  and  the  delegates  in  attendance,  the  claims  of  the 
Intra-Coastal  Waterways.  That  the  same  delegation  while  in  Wash- 
ington, is  directed  to  call  upon  the  President,  Vice-President  and 
Speaker  and  ask  for  appropriate  legislation  for  the  construction  of  this 
great  waterway.  That  the  President  of  this  Association  be  authorized 
to  appoint  these  delegates. 

On  being  seconded,  the  resolution  was  unanimously  passed. 

The  following  motion  was  then  made  by  Mr.  Reid : 

That  the  officers  of  this  Association  by  authorized  to  pay 
the  Association's  annual  dues  to  the  Rivers  and  Harbors  Con- 
gress. 

On  being  seconded,  this  motion  was  passed. 

THE  MERCHANT  MARINE. 

Mr.  Emil  P.  Albrecht  :  I  have  a  resolution  which  was  not 
recommended  by  the  Resolutions  Committee,  and  I  have  been 
requested  to  present  it  to  the  convention. 

(Reads  ship  subsidy  resolution.) 

Whereas,  The  American  people  have  realized  that  there  is  no  longer 
a  merchant  marine  in  the  over-sea  trade,  carrying  the  American  flag, 
and 

Whereas,  The  economic  interests  of  the  United  States  demand  the 
rehabilitation  of  the  deep  sea  shipping  of  the  country  as  a  commercial 
necessity  in  time  of  peace,  and  a  military  necessity  in  time  of  war,  and 

Whereas,  The  whole  Atlantic  seaboard  is  vitally  interested  in  marine 
commerce,  whether  it  be  inland,  coastwise,  or  over-sea.    Therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Atlantic  Deeper  Waterways  Association,  repre- 
senting all  the  great  trade  centers  of  the  coast,  memorialize  Congress, 
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and  request  that  such  legislation  be  enacted  at  its  next  session,  as  will 
tend  to  the  re-establishing  of  the  American  marine. 

After  objections  by  Hon.  John  H.  Small,  President  Moore 
and  Mr.  Frank  D.  La  Lanne,  the  resolution  was  withdrawn. 
(See  Appendix,  Page  243.) 

RESOLUTIONS  OF  THANKS. 

The  next  was  a  resolution  by  Mr.  Douglas,  of  Troy,  N.  Y., 
thanking  the  City  of  Norfolk  for  the  entertainment  of  the 
visitors,  etc. 

Whereas,  This  Second  Annual  Convention  of  the  Atlantic  Deeper 
Waterways  Association  is  about  to  close,  and  the  members  are  about 
to  separate,  and 

Whereas,  It  is  the  firm  conviction  of  all  who  have  participated  in 
the  several  sessions  that  the  work  of  the  convention  has  been  well 
done;  that  an  educative  impulse  has  been  started,  which  will  be 
diffused  throughout  the  States  along  the  Atlantic  seaboard  and  all 
adjacent  communities  by  the  loyal  patriotic  enthusiasm  and  efforts  of 
the  members  of  this  convention  after  they  reach  their  several  homes ; 
that  such  efforts  are  the  assurance  that  the  objects  of  this  Association 
will  be  speedily  accomplished,  and 

Whereas,  We  are  appreciative  and  greatly  indebted  to  the  good 
people  of  this  beautiful  City  of  Norfolk  for  the  magnificent  hospitality 
which  has  been  extended  to  us  and  which  has  made  our  stay  here 
pleasant  as  well  as  profitable.    Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  we,  the  members  of  this  convention,  now  assembled, 
hereby  earnestly  and  sincerely  thank  all  of  the  organizations,  com- 
mittees, officers  and  individuals  for  the  efforts  which  they  have  made, 
for  the  many  courtesies  they  have  extended,  and  the  splendid  enter- 
tainment they  have  provided  on  our  behalf,  and  on  behalf  of  our 
friends,  and  which  has  not  only  made  our  stay  pleasant,  but  the  mem- 
ories of  which  will  serve  to  bind  us  more  firmly  together  in  our  com- 
mon interests  and  in  the  fraternal  relation  which  we  cherish  as  citizens 
of  this  great  country. 

Adopted  by  unanimous  vote. 

The  next  was  a  resolution  by  Mr.  Gray,  of  Georgia,  as  to 
the  press. 

To  the  press  of  Norfolk  and  other  cities,  who  have  reported  so  fully 
and  attractively  the  proceedings  of  this  convention,  and  who  have 
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co-operated  in  the  work  of  this  Association,  we  offer  greetings  and 
thanks  for  their  splendid  work. 

Adopted  by  unanimous  vote. 

NOMINATION  01?  OFFICERS. 

The  next  was  the  report  of  the  Committee  to  Nominate 
Officers  for  the  coming  year : 

Dr.  Burton:  Our  committee  assembled  in  room  115,  and 
we  gave  ample  opportunity  to  any  member  of  this  Associa- 
tion to  offer  suggestions  as  to  the  office  of  President  for  the 
ensuing  year.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  the  honor  of  stating, 
or  at  least  the  satisfaction  of  stating,  that  among  the  num- 
ber of  men  that  came  into  our  room  to  make  suggestions 
there  was  but  one  name  suggested  to  the  committee.  (Ap- 
plause.) I  mean  to  say  one  name  for  President  and  one  name 
for  Secretary.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  making  this  report  of  the 
Committee  on  Nominations,  I  feel  that  I  am  making  the  report 
for  the  most  important  committee  of  this  Association,  for  the 
very  life  of  the  Association  depends  upon  our  selection  for 
President  and  Secretary.  So,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  the 
honor  to  report,  with  the  unanimous  consent  of  the  commit- 
tee, the  name  for  President  of  Hon.  J.  Hampton  Moore  and 
that  for  Secretary  for  the  ensuing  year  Mr.  Addison  B. 
Burk.  (Applause.) 

This  nomination  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Frank  D.  La  Lanne, 
and  on  motion  of  Mr.  John  H.  Small,  a  vote  on  the  resolution 
was  called  for,  which  resulted  in  a  unanimous  and  rising 
vote. 

Mr.  Moore  was  then  brought  to  the  platform : 

PRESIDENT  MOORE'S  ACCEPTANCE- 

Mr.  Moore:  Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  Some 
times  we  enjoy  the  happiest  moments  in  our  lives.  This  is 
one  of  them  for  me,  and  then  we  enjoy  and  suffer  the  most 
embarrassing  moments*,  and  this  is  one  for  me.  I  question 
whether  anybody  is  more  pleased  to  receive  kind  words  of 
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commendation,  and  then  I  question  whether  anyone  regrets 
more  to  have  to  listen  to  those  things  said  about  him  by  friends 
who  have  a  kind  interest  in  him.  This  much,  however,  let  me 
say,  that  in  no  work  in  which  I  have  been  engaged  thus  far 
have  I  found  such  earnestness  and  devotion  as  in  this  great 
cause  of  the  Atlantic  deeper  waterways  movement.  You  have 
seen  fit  to  again  make  me  your  President  for  another  year, 
and  in  justice  to  the  situation  I  want  to  say  that  I  did  not 
seek  the  office.  I  did  not  seek  it  at  Philadelphia  and  I  did  not 
seek  it  at  Baltimore.  I  said  at  Philadelphia  that  I  did  not  desire 
to  serve  more  than  one  year,  and  at  Baltimore  I  tendered  back 
the  place  which  you  had  given  me  at  Philadelphia,  and  you 
conferred  the  honor  on  me  again.  I  came  on  to  Norfolk  be- 
cause the  situation  required  my  active  participation,  but  it  was 
with  the  hope  that  you  would  at  this  time  find  another  man 
for  the  chief  executive  office  of  this  Association,  and  J  hope 
now  that  next  year  you  will  make  up  your  minds  that  it  is 
time  for  another  man  to  serve  in  this  office — that  a  man  more 
closely  allied  with  the  business  interests  shall  become  the 
President  of  this  Association.  I  have  said  this  on  numerous 
occasions,  as  I  am  not  an  expert  on  waterways  and  I  am  not 
a  marine  engineer — I  have  a  business — but  I  have  had  op- 
portunity to  observe  the  importance  of  this  great  movement 
to  our  people  and  the  attention  it  needs  in  Congress.  I  am  as 
grateful  as  anyone  could  be  for  the  high  honors  that  you  have 
conferred  upon  me  by  three  times  electing  me  to  the  chief 
executive  office,  and  I  am  grateful  for  the  compliments  you 
have  paid  me,  and  I  will  try  to  carry  on  this  great  work  dur- 
ing the  coming  year  in  the  best  way  possible,  but  I  want  to 
say  that  I  have  determined  that  so  far  as  I  have  the  power 
I  shall  not  at  any  time  lay  down  the  important  work  which 
you  have  entrusted  to  me.  I  ask  that  you  will  continue  your 
interest  in  this  great  work  during  the  ensuing  year,  and  that 
you  will  give  your  support  to  the  officers  of  the  Association. 
I  hope  that  you  will  be  able  to  help  me  make  the  people  under- 
stand the  importance  to  them  of  this  great  work,  not  only  on 
our  Atlantic  coast  but  the  Middle  West  and  the  Pacific  coast, 
so  that  they  will  be  benefited  as  the  result  of  our  labors. 
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Now,  I  have  detained  you  long  enough,  and  I  want  to  say 
to  you  that  while  I  did  not  expect  this  honor,  I  want  to  thank 
you  for  the  great  compliment  you  have  paid  me.  (Applause.) 

Convention  then  adjourned  until  9  A.  M.,  Friday,  Novem- 
ber 19th. 


THIRD  DAY-ENTERTAINMENT 


HOTEX  MONTICEUA  ClTY  OF  NORFOLK  AND  CAPE  HENRY. 

Friday,  November  ip,  ipop. 

The  third  day — known  as  "Taft  Day" — was  given  over  to 
entertainment,  but  included  some  important  speech-making. 
Early  in  the  morning  the  delegates  assembled  in  the  parlor  of 
the  Monticello  Hotel,  where  President  Taft  held  a  reception 
in  their  honor.  After  the  reception,  the  President  was  escorted 
to  the  grand  stand,  near  the  soldiers'  monument,  from  which 
he  viewed  a  magnificent  parade  of  soldiers,  sailors,  civic 
bodies  and  school  children,  which  has  seldom  if  ever  been 
excelled  in  the  larger  cities  of  the  country.  A  report  of  the 
speech-making  at  the  grand  stand  follows : 

SPEECHES  DELIVERED  AT  GRAND  STAND. 

Mr.  D.  Lawrence  Groner:  Mr.  President,  Governor 
Swanson,  Gentlemen  of  the  Atlantic  Deeper  Waterways  Asso- 
ciation, Ladies  and  Gentlemen :  The  City  of  Norfolk  is  proud 
of  the  position  she  has  taken  in  the  history  of  the  past ;  happy 
in  her  present,  and  with  a  hope  for  the  future,  and  recognizing 
in  the  gracious  presence  of  the  Chief  Executive  of  the  United 
States  to-day  the  fruition  or  her  object,  we  welcome  you 
within  our  borders,  and  at  the  request  of  the  Atlantic  deeper 
waterways,  under  whose  general  auspices  this  meeting  is 
held,  I  present  to  you  the  chairman  of  the  General  Arrange- 
ment Committee,  my  fellow  townsman,  Mr.  Harvey  M.  Dick- 
son. (Applause). 

MR.  HARVEY  M.  DICKSON. 

Mr.  Harvey  M.  Dickson  :  Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gen- 
tlemen :  I  am  not  going  to  attempt  to  make  any  speech  as  I 
know  I  am  not  the  man  you  want  to  listen  to,  and  besides  I 
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have  lost  my  voice.  I  want  to  say  this,  however,  that  this  is 
the  second  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  the  Atlantic  Deeper 
Waterways  Association,  and  to  one  man  is  due  the  credit  of 
the  organization  of  this  great  Association — this  Association 
whose  object  is  to  widen  and  deepen  our  inland  waterways 
from  Maine  to  Florida.  I  refer  to  the  President  of  the  Asso- 
ciation, and  the  man  who  has  just  been  re-elected  to  the  office 
of  President  of  the  Association,  the  Honorable  J.  Hampton 
Moore,  of  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. 

HON.  J.  HAMPTON  MOORE). 

President  Moore  :  The  Atlantic  Deeper  Waterways  Associ- 
ation, striving  in  the  interest  of  life  and  property,  of  commerce 
and  industry  for  the  improvement  of  the  inland  waterways  along 
the  Atlantic  coast,  thanks  most  heartily  the  President  of  the 
United  States  for  his  acceptance  of  the  invitation  to  be  in  Nor- 
folk to-day  to  take  part  in  these  exercises.  It  congratulates  the 
people  of  Norfolk  and  all  Tidewater  Virginia  upon  the  suc- 
cessful completion  of  the  arrangement  for  the  reception  and 
entertainment  of  the  President.  It  hopes  that  this  day,  which 
shall  be  memorable  hereafter  as  "Taft  Day"  in  Norfolk 
(applause)  shall  long  linger  in  the  memory  of  the  people  of  the 
Atlantic  seaboard  and  of  the  entire  country  through  its  mani- 
fold benefits  to  the  movement  (voices  "good,  good.")  (Ap- 
plause) . 

Mr.  Harvey  M.  Dickson  :  It  is  now  my  privilege  as  well 
as  my  duty  not  to  introduce  but  to  announce  the  man  whose 
name  is  a  household  word  in  the  Old  Dominion,  Honorable 
Claude  A.  Swanson,  Governor  of  this  State,  who  will  introduce 
President  Taft. 
■ 

GOVERNOR  CLAUDE  A.  SWANSON. 

Governor  Swanson  :  Members  of  the  Atlantic  Deeper 
Waterways  Association,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen :  The  honor  of 
presenting  to  you  upon  this  occasion  our  distinguished  guest 
affords  me  peculiar  and  profound  pleasure.  There  is  no  other 
office  in  the  world  more  exalted  than  that  of  the  President  of 
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the  United  States  (applause)  and  there  is  no  office  in  the 
world  that  presents  greater  opportunities  for  doing  good,  nor  is 
there  a  position  in  the  world  to-day  making  greater  demand 
upon  a  man's  time  and  requiring  more  earnest  labor  in  con- 
sidering the  great  questions  of  the  day — the  army  and  navy — 
those  domestic  affairs — and  our  home  and  foreign  relations  are 
continually  present  for  adjudication  and  decision.  Only  those 
who  have  lived  in  Washington  and  become  acquainted  with  the 
importance  of  that  office  and  the  duties  devolving  upon  it  can 
form  any  just  idea  of  the  immense  amount  of  labor  that  is  con- 
tinually imposed  upon  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
Realizing  all  this  we  feel  the  profoundest  appreciation  that 
amid  his  ever  present  and  great  responsibilities  he  has  found 
time  to  come  here  to-day  and  as  President  take  interest  in  that 
matter  which  is  the  occasion  of  this  vast  assemblage.  (Ap- 
plause). It  bespeaks  for  the  President  a  deep  interest  in  and 
full  appreciation  of  the  interest  of  our  country  in  internal 
development,  in  the  increased  profit  of  our  soil  when  we  have 
developed  our  vast  facilities  for  water  transportation. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  convey  to  you  in  behalf  of 
30,000,000  of  people  who  live  from  Maine  to  Texas  their 
profound  appreciation  of  this  visit,  and  the  great  interest  you 
have  manifested  in  our  enterprise  which  is  to  develop  the 
waterways  of  this  great  Atlantic  coast  and  bring  immeasurable 
benefits  to  commerce  and  to  manufactories.  (Applause).  I 
wish  to  assure  you,  Mr.  President,  that  while  we  have  the  pro- 
foundest interest  in  our  splendid  enterprise  we  are  in  accord 
with  your  policy  and  efforts  to  bring  material  development  to 
the  other  sections  of  this  our  great  nation.  (  Applause).  I  wish 
to  assure  you,  sir  that  we  are  neither  selfish,  nor  sectional,  nor 
provincial  in  our  aspirations  and  in  our  hopes.  We  are  broad 
enough,  sir,  to  realize  that  these  great  policies  to  develop  the 
West,  the  North  and  the  East  bring  to  us  benefits  alike  to  all 
and  add  to  the  splendor  and  glory  of  this  mighty  republic, 
the  love  of  which  remains  in  all  of  our  hearts.  We  hope  that 
the  other  sections  will  accord  to  us  the  same  generous  treat- 
ment that  we  propose  to  extend  to  them.'  In  conclusion,  Mr. 
President,  I  am  justified  to  say  in  behalf  of  this  section,  that 
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we  believe  that  this  broad  and  practical  policy  of  improving 
all  sections  alike,  under  your  wise  guidance  and  under  your 
judicial  care,  will  do  much  towards  bringing  ultimate  success 
to  this  great  movement  for  inland  waterways  and  the  material 
development  of  our  section. 

I  will  not  detain  you  longer,  but  present  to  you  our  dis- 
tinguished and  honored  guest,  Honorable  William  H.  Taft, 
President  of  the  United  States. 

PRESIDENT  WIUJAM  H.  TAET. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Governor  Swanson,  Delegates  to  the  Atlan- 
tic Waterways  Association,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  Citizens  of 
the  Old  Dominion:  (Applause.) 

I  am  glad  again  to  be  on  Virginia  soil  (applause),  and  I  am 
glad  again  to  be  introduced  by  your  distinguished  Chief  Mag- 
istrate, Governor  Swanson.  He  never  introduces  me  to  a 
Virginia  audience  that  I  do  not  want  to  come  again.  He  em- 
bodies in  what  he  says  that  genuine  enthusiastic  sense  of  hos- 
pitality that  distinguishes  Virginia.  And  therefore  I  always 
like  to  follow  him.  If  I  get  him  out  in  Ohio  I  will  give  him 
also  a  taste  of  Ohio  hospitality,  but  not  with  the  same  elo- 
quence, or  the  same  elegance  of  language.  I  am  glad  to  be 
here  in  his  company  and  in  the  company  of  the  delegates  of 
the  Waterways  Association,  to  testify  to  my  interest  in  that 
work.  (Applause.)  I  have  given  not  enough  but  some 
study  to  the  proposition,  not  so  much  in  this  neighbor- 
hood as  on  the  Gulf,  and  I  know  that  along  the  Gulf  there  are 
places  demanding  attention,  where  the  business  that  now  ex- 
ists justifies  a  claim  that  money  shall  be  invested  in  order 
to  make  all  that  network  of  interior  waterways  reaching  from 
the  Gulf  and  the  Atlantic  useful  in  order  to  reduce  rates  or  in 
order  to  furnish  transportation  where  there  really  is  no  trans- 
portation now. 

There  has  been,  as  your  Governor  intimates,  a  general 
movement  over  the  country  in  favor  of  the  expenditure  of 
money  to  improve  our  waterways,  inland  and  coastland.  I 
am  sure  that  that  movement  has  the  support  of  the  people,  and 
has  the  support  of  all  those  responsible  to  the  people  for  the 
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expenditure  of  the  money  raised  by  taxation  or  otherwise. 
All  that  they  require  is  that  there  should  be  shown  in  an  ordi- 
nary, reasonable  way  and  by  evidence  that  will  appeal  to 
sensible  men  that  the  money  which  we  are  about  to  invest 
will  certainly  redound  to  the  general  welfare  and  not  simply 
benefit  the  few  people  in  whose  neighborhood  it  is  spent. 
(Applause.)  Not  by  way  of  furnishing  labor  for  two  or 
three  years.  Not  by  way  of  investing  capital  for  four  or  five 
years.  It  should  redound  by  way  of  improving  transportation, 
and  when  you  have  made  your  case,  then  I  am  sure  the  Gov- 
ernment and  Congress  will  respond  to  it.  That  the  case  can 
be  made,  I  doubt  not,  with  respect  to  individuals,  or  with  re- 
spect to  definite  projects,  the  justification  of  which  can  be 
shown  by  reference  to  the  business  now  done,  or  the  business 
which  certainly  will  be  furnished. 

What  I  wish  to  deprecate  is  a  general  proposition  to  raise 
a  lot  of  money  and  dump  some  here  and  some  there,  and  some 
over  there  and  some  back  here,  just  in  order  to  distribute  it 
equally  over  the  country.  (Applause.)  I  am  opposed  to  that. 
I  am  in  favor  of  expending  the  money  for  an  improvement  in 
Norfolk,  and  not  spending  it  for  an  improvement  somewhere 
else,  if  the  Norfolk  project  is  a  good  one  and  the  somewhere 
else  is  not,  and  if  the  people  somewhere  else  have  good  sense 
&nd  are  judicial  and  impartial,  they  should  feel  that  the  invest- 
ment at  Norfolk  redounds  to  the  whole  country,  while  the  in- 
vestment somewhere  else  does  not  redound  to  anybody,  but 
gives  a  little  local  favor  at  the  time  of  the  expenditure  of  the 
money. 

In  other  words,  we  ought  to  go  at  this  business  as  if  we 
were  business  men.  And  when  we  do  that  I  do  not  think  that 
the  people  of  the  United  States  will  begrudge  a  cent  of  the 
many  millions  that  it  is  going  to  cost  to  give  us  the  improve- 
ments we  ought  to  have  no  matter  where  they  are.  Now,  my 
triends,  this  wind  and  this  great  concourse  of  people  whom  I 
am  trying  to  make  hear  do  not  invite  great  length  of  speech, 
and  therefore  I  am  going  to  pass  from  the  Waterways  Asso- 
ciation, which  calls  you  here,  with  the  hope  that  it  will  proceed 
in  a  business-like  way  to  demonstrate  what  can  be  done  by 
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them  which  they  can  recommend  and  commend  to  the  entire 
American  people.  And  as  one  of  those  exercising  temporary 
authority,  I  want  to  say  that  I  will  take  up  what  is  projected 
and  proposed,  with  all  the  sympathy  possible,  but  neverthe- 
less with  what  I  hope  is  a  judicial  spirit,  to  reject  what  the 
evidence  does  not  sustain  and  to  approve  what  the  evidence 
does  sustain.  (Applause.)  Now,  my  friends,  there  are  other 
things  that  this  meeting  suggests.  In  the  first  place,  it  must 
come  back  to  you,  and  it  sends  a  thrill  down  my  back  to  see 
those  two  columns  that  stand  in  front  of  the  reviewing  stand 
and  these  that  now  stand  here,  of  the  blue  and  the  gray.  You 
say  it  is  getting  so  common  to  see  them  together  that  it  really 
does  not  call  for  comment,  and  perhaps  that  is  so;  but  I  am 
just  going  to  make  a  point  of  it  now.  And  I  also  want  to 
express  to  both  those  columns  my  appreciation  of  the  honor 
they  have  done  me  in  turning  out  to-day. 

Certainly  you  cannot  stand  here  and  have  the  breezes  come 
over  here  from  Hampton  Roads  without  thinking  of  that 
battle  of  the  Merrimac  and  Monitor,  when  it  seemed  as  if  the 
fate  of  the  nation  was  trembling  in  the  balance;  and  you  can- 
not think  of  that  battle  and  of  the  naval  courage  and  intelli- 
gence that  was  shown  there  on  both  sides  without  having  your 
mind  come  down  to  those  jackies  that  passed  us  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  reviewing  stand  this  morning.  You  cannot  stand 
here  in  Norfolk,  which  is  the  most  important  navy  yard  and 
naval  base  that  we  have  in  the  United  States  (applause),  with- 
out having  your  mind  recur  to  that  arm  of  the  public  service 
which  we  have  done  so  much  to  develop  and  which  I  hope  we 
shall  do  nothing  to  interfere  with  the  growth  of.  I  want  a 
navy  to  continue  to  be  maintained,  worthy  of  this  country. 
(Applause.)  We  are  not  knocking  anybody's  chip  off  his 
shoulder,  and  we  are  not  having  a  chip  on  our  shoulder,  but 
we  are  a  great  nation  of  80,000,000  or  90,000,000  of  people, 
and  we  must,  in  order  under  the  present  conditions  to  main- 
tain the  prestige  that  is  proportionate  to  our  stand  before  the 
world,  have  a  navy  that  is  worth  seeing  and  able  to  fight  if 
it  has  to.   Now,  I  am  speaking  of  it  , here,  because  somehow  or 
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other,  I  am  convinced  in  Norfolk  that  the  people  of  Norfolk 
are  quite  judicial  in  reference  to  the  growth  of  the  navy. 

There  is- another  thing  I  want  to  say  that  will  appeal  to  you. 
We  have  a  good  many  coast  defenses.  None  too  much.  You 
are  here  at  the  end  of  Chesapeake  Bay,  which  is  the  greatest 
strategical  point  of  naval  rendezvous  in  these  United  States. 
We  have  very  heavy  and  very  formidable  coast  defenses  at 
Fortress  Monroe  ^and  all  about  here.  But  if  we  want  to  pro- 
tect this  coast  we  ought  to  protect  with  as  much  emphasis  as 
possible  the  entrance  to  Chesapeake  Bay.  (Applause.)  Now, 
that  can  be  done  in  one  way,  and  that  is  by  erecting  an  island 
on  the  Middle  Ground  and  putting  a  fort  there  that  shall  be 
impregnable.  That  is  what  I  want,  that  is  what  I  recom- 
mended when  I  was  Secretary  of  War,  and  that  is  what  I  am 
going  to  push  for  the  next  three  years,  with  the  hope  that  I 
will  get  it  in  that  time. 

And  now,  my  friends,  I  think  I  have  talked  enough  for  your 
comfort  and  for  my  throat.  (Voices,  "Go  on,  go  on.")  I 
have  been  talking  so  much  I  have  talked  nearly  across  the 
continent  on  the  north,  and  down  on  the  west  and  east  and 
south,  and  I  have  so  gotten  in  the  habit  that  I  cannot  help  it. 
And  my  voice  has  had  no  chance  for  four  or  five  days  to 
recuperate,  so  I  am  letting  it  go. 

Speaking  seriously,  my  dear  friends,  I  am  glad  again  to  be 
back  on  the  soil  of  Virginia,  and  in  the  Southland,  and  to  find 
that  the  warmth  or  reception  that  I  have  had  all  through  the 
South  is  repeated  in  old  Norfolk  and  in  the  Old  Dominion 
as  I  visit  it  again,  and  that  the  sentiment  in  favor  of  a  reunited 
country  of  traditions  of  both  sides  as  honorable  to  both,  but 
with  a  feeling  of  loyalty  to  the  old  flag  that  was  not  exceeded 
in  history  before,  which  is  still  here  to  make  a  northerner  and 
a  southerner  rejoice  and  to  make  a  President  of  the  United 
States  feel  that  he  is  entirely  at  home  among  you. 

AT  THE  OYSTER  ROAST. 

After  the  parade  had  passed,  President  Taft  and  the  other 
guests  of  the  city,  including  all  the  delegates  to  the  convention 
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were  taken  by  train  or  trolley  car  to  Cape  Henry  and  there 
lavishly  entertained  at  an  oyster  roast. 

President  Moore  acted  as  Chairman,  and  in  a  brief  speech 
introduced  President  Taft,  who  spoke  as  follows : 

SPEECH  OF"  PRESIDENT  TAET. 

Chairman  Moore,  Gentlemen  of  the  Waterways  Associa- 
tion, Our  Hosts  of  Norfolk :  I  feel  like  an  oyster  and  I  ought 
to  be  as  dumb  as  one.  (Applause.)  But  when  you  get  on 
the  soil  of  Old  Virginia  there  is  something  about  it  that  makes 
you  feel  like  talking;  so  I  have  accepted  this  invitation  to 
make  a  few  brief  remarks — you  will  observe  the  emphasis  the 
Chairman  put  upon  "brief  remarks." 

I  am  glad  to  be  here  by  the  ocean  side.  I  am  glad  to  taste 
the  best  oysters  with  the  finest  flavor  I  have  ever  tasted 
before.  (Applause.)  I  am  glad  to  be  here,  and  in  spite  of 
the  views  of  my  distinguished  neighbor,  brother  Carnegie,  we 
ought  to  put  a  gigantic  fortress  right  here  between  these 
Capes.  (Great  applause.)  Brother  Carnegie  and  I  are  work- 
ing to  the  same  end — we  believe  in  peace,  but  I  am  not  quite 
so  near  the  millenium  as  he  is ;  but  we  are  making  in  the  same 
direction,  and  with  the  same  principles,  and  we  don't  differ  so 
much.  I  am  distinctly  pleased  and  delighted  with  meeting  the 
delegates  of  this  Association  under  these  circumstances.  I  am 
delighted  to  meet  the  representatives  of  the  press  under  these 
circumstances.  There  is  nothing  that  brings  men  so  near  to 
truthful  understanding  as  a  good  dinner  (laughter  and  ap- 
plause), and  that  is  what  we  want  to  bring  the  press  to. 
(Great  applause  and  laughter.) 

Now  about  this  Waterways  Association.  I  have  heard  gen- 
tlemen— I  think  I  heard  our  distinguished  Speaker  intimate 
that  he  did  not  see  what  was  the  necessity  of  a  waterway 
when  it  was  only  a  biscuit  throw  over  into  the  ocean ;  but 
that  is  because  he  comes  from  Illinois. 

If  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty  it  had  been  his  fate,  as  it  has 
been  mine,  to  go  around  this  neighboring  Cape  Hatteras,  he 
would  understand  the  difference  in  a  biscuit  throw.  He 
would  know  that  there  is  something  in  quiet  water.    If  he 
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does  not  believe  it,  let  him  get  on  the  "Sylph"  or  the  "May- 
flower" and  travel  up  from  here  when  there  is  a  good  strong 
wind  blowing  in  Hampton  Roads,  and  tell  the  difference  be- 
tween Chesapeake  Bay  and  the  Potomac  River.  (Laughs 
himself.)    He  would  tell  it  in  his  stomach. 

Seriously  speaking,  my  dear  friends,  I  think  it  is  a  ripe 
moment  to  say  that  conventions  are  good  and  speeches  are 
good  of  a  general  character  in  stirring  up  a  movement  toward 
a  result,  but  you  don't  reach  the  result  and  you  never  will 
until  you  get  measurements  and  facts  and  details  with  which 
those  who  are  responsible  shall  become  familiar,  so  as  to 
enable  them  to  make  plans,  draft  legislation  and  feel  confident 
that  the  result  of  that  legislation  when  carried  out  will  bring 
about  specific  results.  (Applause.) 

You  have  got  to  be  specific.  You  have  got  to  come  down 
to  facts  in  order  to  get  dollars.  At  least,  that  is  the  attitude 
that  Congress  is  going  to  take.  I  don't  know  what  the  scope 
of  your  vision  is,  but  mine  is  limited  to  Congress.  (Ap- 
plause.) It  is  the  question  what  the  representatives  of  the 
people  will  do  with  reference  to  accomplishing  reforms.  You 
speak  of  reforms.  What  do  you  mean  by  reforms?  Some- 
thing hazy,  something  beautiful,  something  to  be  described  in 
a  speech?  No,  that  is  not  what  you  mean.  You  mean  real 
progress — real  progress  accomplished  by  something  that 
works  like  a  ratchet  wheel,  that  holds  the  progress  you  make, 
and  then  you  have  to  have  legislation,  you  have  to  have  prac- 
tical acts,  and  you  can  not  get  practical  legislation  and  you 
cannot  get  things  at  all  unless  you  get  it  represented  on  the 
statute  books  and  in  the  regulations  of  the  executive  authority. 

That  is  the  only  text  I  have  to  preach  to.  And  that  I  think 
is  a  relevant  matter  in  talking  to  gentlemen  who  come  as 
delegates  to  influence  public  opinion — they  have  got  to  make 
their  case  complete.  When  you  ask  millions  out  of  the  Treas- 
ury, the  burden  is  on  you  to  make  your  case.  But  it  ought  to 
be  most  satisfactory  to  you  to  know  that  the  condition  of  the 
public  mind  is  ripe  for  such  improvements  if  you  will  dem- 
onstrate the  practicability  of  them,  the  feasibility  and  the  bene- 
fit of  them. 

13 
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I  thank  you,  my  dear  friends,  for  your  cordial  reception.  I 
thank  the  people  of  Norfolk  for  making  everybody  that  steps 
the  pavement  there  feel  that  he  is  welcome.  (Applause.) 
I  did  not  get  within  the  eyes  of  the  first  attractive  woman 
that  I  did  not  know  I  was  welcome  there.  I  tell  you,  you  can 
tell  the  fibre,  you  can  tell  the  feeling,  you  can  tell  the  emotion 
of  a  community  when  you  see  the  women's  eyes  look  toward 
you  with  welcome.  I  don't  know  it  myself,  but  Governor 
Swanson  told  me  that  was  the  right  way  to  value  a  com- 
munity. Good-bye. 

AT  THE  SMOKER. 

The  day  was  a  long  one,  for,  after  the  guests  had  returned 
from  the  oyster  roast,  they  were  entertained  at  a  smoker  in 
the  armory,  where  nearly  1,000  guests  were  offered  a  bounti- 
ful repast.  The  literary  entertainment  was  provided  by  the 
Gridiron  Club  of  Washington  and  the  newspaper  representa- 
tives, who  were  the  special  guests  of  the  City  of  Norfolk. 
President  Taft,  after  a  strenuous  day,  attended  and  made  a 
short  speech.   The  report  of  the  proceedings  follows : 

SMOKER  TENDERED  TO  DELEGATES  OF  ATLAN- 
TIC DEEPER  WATERWAYS  AT  NORFOLK,  VA. 

Alvah  H.  Martin  :  The  City  of  Norfolk  is  proud  of  its 
guests  on  this  occasion.  It  is  proud  of  the  distinguished  rep- 
resentatives of  the  journals  of  the  world.  It  is  proud  of  the 
distinguished  representatives  of  the  Gridiron  Club  of  Wash- 
ington. (Applause.)  It  is  proud  of  the  Atlantic  Deeper 
Waterways  Association.  It  is  proud  of  all  of  the  officials  of 
the  historic  States  of  the  Union  that  are  assembled  here 
to-night.  It  is  proud  of  having  the  Chief  Executive  of  this 
great  nation  within  our  city  to-night.  It  gives  to  you  one  and 
all  a  welcome  to-night  as  boundless  as  the  ocean  that  beats 
upon  our  shores  and  passes  into  the  great  beyond.  I  trust 
that  your  sojourn  in  the  Gate  City  of  Virginia  will  be  pleas- 
ant and  agreeable  to  you  all.   We  pledge  you  in  behalf  of  our 
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people  that  it  shall  linger  long  in  our  recollection.  I  now 
have  the  honor  of  introducing  to  you  Mr.  E.  C.  Snyder  of 
Washington. 

MR.  E-  C  SNYDER. 

Mr.  SnydER  :  Citizens  of  Norfolk,  Gentlemen ;  On  behalf 
of  the  corps  of  correspondents  from  Washington,  we  extend 
to  the  City  of  Norfolk  our  honor  and  our  congratulations,  and 
we  hope  to  give  you  our  hearts.  (Applause.)  You  have  cap- 
tured us.  You  have  done  it  by  your  ability — by  the  splendor 
of  the  organization  and  Norfolk  is  on  the  map  of  the  United 
States  from  now  on.  (Applause.)  The  notes  of  the  Old 
Dominion  ring  royally  through  our  hearts  to-night,  and  Nor- 
folk hereafter  shall  be  the  great,  great  city  of  the  Old  Do- 
minion. (Applause.)  The  waterways  here  interest  you  par- 
ticularly— we  don't  care  much  for  waterways — we  would 
rather  have  something  else  in  ours.  There  are  combinations  in 
the  restraint  of  trade  which  the  President  of  the  United  States 
and  his  Cabinet  are  looking  for,  and  there  are  combinations 
of  capital  and  combinations  of  labor,  but  there  is  a  combina- 
tion that  I  ask  on  behalf  of  the  Washington  combination,  and 
that  is  the  combination  of  Lynnhaven  oysters,  Smithfield  ham 
and  Princess  Anne  Turkey.  This  has  been  a  day  of  high  hats — 
I  never  saw  so  many  high  hats  before  in  my  life,  and  each  and 
every  member  of  the  Norfolk  and  Washington  correspondents 
takes  his  hat  off  to  you  gentlemen  of  this  convention  for  the 
great  manner  in  which  it  has  been  carried  out. 

I  will  now  introduce  to  you  a  quartette  of  colored  singers. 

These  colored  singers  sang: 

"Good  News." 

"I'm  a-rollmg." 

"Why  does  Jonah." 

Mr.  Martin,  the  Chairman,  next  introduced  Mr.  Polk  Mil- 
ler, of  Richmond,  Va.,  who  told  some  negro  dialect  stories. 

The  next  on  the  program  was  songs  by  the  Gridiron  Club 
Quartette,  as  follows : 

"The  Monkey  Said  to  the  Big  Chimpanzee." 

"Down  Where  the  Mississippi  Flows." 
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Mr.  John  Brehany,  of  the  New  York  Tribune,  next  enter- 
tained the  gathering  with  "George  Ade"  stories  and  Irish 
stories. 

Next,  Prof.  Anton  Koener,  of  Norfolk,  played  a  selection 
on  the  piano. 

Mr.  Martin  :  I  have  the  distingiushed  honor  of  introducing 
to  you  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

SPEECH  OF  PRESIDENT  TAFT. 

President  Taet:  Gentlemen,  Mr.  President:  I  have  been 
in  the  habit  of  attending  the  Gridiron  Club  entertainments, 
and  know  the  exigencies  and  the  difficulties  that  are  presented 
the  speakers  on  this  occasion,  but  I  am  bound  to  say  that  even 
they  give  their  victims  a  running  start.  They  let  them  know 
something  of  the  criticism  they  are  expected  to  reply  to  and 
something  of  the  ridiculous  position  in  which  they  find  them- 
selves, but  here  I  am  thrown  out  in  the  water  without  any 
blubbers  upon  which  to  hold  myself  and  without  knowing  ex- 
actly what  the  purpose  of  this  occasion  is  except  as  I  learn 
from  this  formal  bill  of  fare. 

That,  as  I  understand,  is  a  tribute  to  the  press  generally, 
and  incidentally  to  that  brilliant  body  of  men  who  have  in- 
vaded Norfolk  by  way  of  the  Chesapeake  Bay  from  Wash- 
ington. I  know  a  great  many  of  that  distinguished  body,  and 
I  am  glad  to  join  in  any  tribute  to  them.  I  should  be  glad, 
with  a  little  preparation,  to  point  out  the  foibles  and  mistakes 
of  some  of  them,  but  you  cannot  indict  the  nation  and  you  can- 
not indict  a  body  of  people  like  that. 

You  have  to  say  of  them  that  which  you  can  think  of  that 
is  good,  and  be  quiet  about  everything  else.  I  understand 
there  was  a  time  in  Norfolk  when  they  were  forgot,  and  this 
is  an  effort  to  make  them  feel  that  they  are  the  whole  thing, 
in  which  I  am  very  glad  to  join  in  any  little  bunco  game  like 
that. 

I  have  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  press,  and  I  love  them  all. 
I  am  bound  to  say  that  there  are  press  men  and  press  men,  and 
that  it  is  the  good  fortune  of  those  who  live  in  Washington 
and  have  to  do  with  them  that  they  come  into  contact  with  the 
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best  class  of  the  craft.  When  I  went  around  on  my  trip  of 
13,000  miles,  I  had  to  undergo  the  pleasure  of  eight  of  them, 
and  I  am  glad  to  testify  now  that  instead  of  making  the  trip 
any  more  burdensome,  they  relieved  it  greatly  by  their  pres- 
ence. The  press  associations  that  sent  the  men,  and  did  me 
the  honor  to  think  that  they  could  get  something  out  of  the 
trip,  were  kind  in  their  selection,  and  they  sent  gentlemen  to 
accompany  me. 

Now,  perhaps  that  is  enough  for  the  press,  and  it  is  proper 
and  not  inappropriate  for  me  to  express  my  sense  of  obligation 
that  I  am  under  to  the  people  of  Norfolk  and  the  gentlemen 
who  had  charge  of  the  reception  of  to-day  for  the  real  pleas- 
ure that  I  have  had  in  the  warmth  of  that  welcome. 

I  have  felt  it  ever  since  I  set  foot  on  shore  all  the  way 
through.  It  seems  to  me  as  if  the  whole  town  of  Norfolk 
was  anxious  to  signify  to  the  visitors  who  came  here  their 
intense  satisfaction  at  their  coming  and  their  very  great  wel- 
come and  thanks  for  their  coming.  I  certainly  speak  for  all 
of  the  visitors,  and  I  believe  I  can  sincerely  say  that  when  an 
opportunity  comes  again  we  shall  be  glad  to  accept. 

Now,  dear  friends,  I  want  to  say  in  the  White  House  we 
live  a  moral  life.  I  have  to  go  to  bed  early ;  therefore,  if  you 
will  excuse  me,  I  will  take  my  departure  with  the  expression 
that  I  hope  you  can  stay  here  all  night  and  enjoy  every  min- 
ute with  your  guests,  the  press. 

After  President  Taft's  speech,  Mr.  Berryman,  cartoonist,  of 
Washington,  entertained  the  audience  by  drawing  pictures  of 
President  Taft,  Vice-President  Sherman,  Speaker  Cannon, 
Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie,  Mr.  J.  Hampton  Moore,  Mr.  Harvey 
M.  Dickson  and  Mr.  Alvah  H.  Martin,  presenting  the  pictures 
of  the  last  three  named  gentlemen  to  themselves. 

Next,  Mr.  Waldersee  Von  Burgrund,  of  Norfolk,  enter- 
tained the  audience  with  a  song —  the  "Toreador"  from 
"Carmen." 

The  last  on  the  program  was  an  old-fashioned  Virginia 
Cakewalk  by  some  colored  talent. 

Adjourned. 
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On  Board  the  "Hampton." 

November  21,  ipop. 

The  last  day  of  the  convention  was  spent  on  the  water,  as 
befitted  the  waterways  convention.  The  delegates  to  the  con- 
vention were  taken  on  board  a  fine  steamboat,  renamed  the 
"Hampton"  (whether  in  honor  of  the  Virginia  town  or  of  the 
President  of  the  Association  could  not  be  determined),  and 
taken  for  a  trip  around  the  beautiful  harbor,  which  lasted  all 
day.  Dinner  was  served  on  board  the  boat.  A  visit  was  paid 
to  the  Portsmouth  Navy  Yard,  where  some  of  the  guests, 
under  the  escort  of  naval  officers,  visited  the  great  battleships, 
and  others  were  taken  in  automobiles  around  the  extensive 
yard. 

A  vistit  was  made  also  to  Newport  News  and  Old  Point 
Comfort.  Fortress  Monroe  was  inspected  and  an  exhibition 
given  of  the  workings  of  a  disappearing  gun.  Finally,  there 
was  a  dress  parade  by  the  garrison,  which  was  exceedingly 
picturesque  and  attractive.  The  weather  was  delightful,  with 
bright  sunlight  and  an  agreeable  temperature.  A  full  view 
of  the  harbor  having  been  given,  an  important  feature  being 
the  great  wharves  and  docks  of  the  trunk  lines  that  connect 
Norfolk  with  the  West  and  South,  the  "Hampton"  returned  to 
its  wharf  just  in  time  to  transfer  its  passengers  to  the  "Ala- 
bama" for  the  night  ride  to  Baltimore. 

Here  the  delegates  dispersed  for  their  various  homes,  some 
going  by  train  and  a  few  by  water. 
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LIST  OF  DELEGATES  AND  MEMBERS 
Atlantic  Deeper  Waterways  Association 
Norfolk ,  Va.,  November  iy,  18,  ip,  20,  1909. 

Note. — The  membership  of  the  convention  consists  of  the  General 
Board  of  Directors  (Vice-Presidents  and  Delegates),  elected  at  the 
preceding  convention  to  represent  the  several  States ;  commissioners 
appointed  by  the  Governors  of  States ;  delegates  appointed  by  com- 
mercial bodies,  firms  or  corporations  to  represent  them,  and  individual 
members.  Under  the  constitution  of  the  association  and  the  resolutions 
adopted  by  it,  each  member  and  delegation  from  a  commercial  organiza- 
tion, firm  or  corporation  is  entitled  to  one  vote  for  each  $5  of  dues 
paid.  The  officers  of  the  association  have  one  vote  each.  Commis- 
sioners appointed  by  Governors  of  States  are  honorary  members  of  the 
association  and  have  one  vote  for  each  State  delegation. 


MAINE. 

Hx-Ofhcio:  Winfield  S.  Pendleton,  vice-president  Islesboro,  Me. 

Bangor — Bangor  Board  of  Trade: 

Hon.  Henry  Lord  Bangor,  Me. 

Charles  M.  Stewart   " 

Kittery — Chamber  of  Commerce : 

W.  P.  Overman  Norfolk,  Va. 

# 

Piscataqua — Piscataqua  Harbor  No.  83: 

W.  P.  Overman  Norfolk,  Va. 

Individual  Member: 

Charles  M.  Stewart  Bangor,  Me. 

VERMONT. 

George  Ward  Cook  Haverhill,  Mass. 
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NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 
Bx-OfUcio:  O.  L.  Frisbee,  vice-president  Portsmouth,  N.  H. 

Commercial  Delegates  (Appointed  by  Commercial  Bodies). 
Harbor  Association  of  Portsmouth  and  Kittery  Yacht  Clubs: 

Concord — Leather  Belting  Manufacturers'  Association: 

J.  B.  Rhoads  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

State  Commissioners  (Appointed  by  the  Governor). 

Ex-Officio:  Loyed  E.  Chamberlain,  vice-president  Brockton,  Mass. 

Frank  Fessenden  Crane,  delegate  Quincy,  Mass. 

Commercial  Delegates  (Appointed  by  Commercial  Bodies). 

Boston — Boston  Wholesale  Grocers'  Association: 

Frank  Bott   Boston,  Mass. 

Massachusetts  State  Board  of  Trade: 

Loyed   E.   Chamberlain  Brockton,  Mass. 

Walstein  R.  Chester  Boston,  Mass. 

Brockton — Brockton  Board  of  Trade: 

Quincy — City  of  Quincy: 


Individual  Members: 

Frank  Fessenden  Crane  Quincy,  Mass. 

George  Ward  Cook  Haverhill,  Mass. 

Alex.  Young  Davison  Boston,  Mass. 

Edward  B.   Mellen  Brockton,  Mass. 

Gen.  Samuel  L.  Mansfield  Boston,  Mass. 

T.  J.  Ready  Lynn,  Mass. 

C.  T.  Shean  Springfield,  Mass. 

Charles  H.  Tenney  

C.  G.  Washburn  Worcester,  Mass. 

Wm.  G.  Wheat  Springfield,  Mass. 
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RHODE  ISLAND. 

Hon.  A.  J.  Pothier,  Governor. 

State  Commissioners  (Appointed  by  the  Governor). 

John  P.  Sanborn  Newport,  R.  I. 

Edward  Parrish    " 


Ex-OfUcio:  James  H.  Higgins,  vice-president  Providence,  R.  I. 

Sterling  J.  Joyner,  delegate  Newport,  R.  I. 

Commercial  Delegates  (Appointed  by  Commercial  Bodies). 

Pawtucket — Pawtucket  Merchants'  Association: 

Henry  J.  Lynd  Pawtucket,  R.  I. 

Giles  W.  Easterb rooks   "         "  " 

Fred  F.  Halliday,  Jr   "         "  " 

In dividu al  Members: 

Sterling  J.  Joyner  Newport,  R.  I. 

J.  C.  Sanford  
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CONNECTICUT. 

State  Commissioners  (Appointed  by  the  Governor). 

Edward  H.  Warner  Hartford,  Conn. 

Oliver  Gildersleeve   Portland,  Conn. 

Henry  F.  Parmelee  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Ex-Oflicio:  Roland  S.  Woodruff,  vice-president  Hartford,  Conn. 

E.  E.  Durant,  delegate  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Commercial  Delegates  (Appointed  by  Commercial  Bodies). 

New  Haven— New  Haven  Business  Men's  Association: 

E.  E.  Durant  New  Haven,  Conn. 


E.  I.  Atwater. 
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Chamber  of  Commerce: 

E.  E.  Durant  ,  New  Haven  Conn. 

E.  Harris  Weaver   " 

H.  F.  Parmelee   " 

Edward  F.  Mansfield  


Individual  Members: 

R.  T.  Crane,  3d 
E.  E.  Durant  


..Bridgeport,  Conn. 
New  Haven,  Conn. 
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NEW  YORK. 

State  Commissioners  (Appointed  by  the  Governor). 

Hon.  George  Clinton  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Hon.  Frederick  C.  Stevens  Attica,  N.  Y. 

Charles  T.  Reid  New  York  City 

Bx-OMcio:  Arthur  Knox,  vice-president  New  York  City 

William  T.  Donnelly,  delegate  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Commercial  Delegates  (Appointed  by  Commercial  Bodies). 

Bay  Shore — Bay  Shore  Board  of  Trade: 

William  W.  Hulse  Bay  Shore,  N.  Y. 

Irvin  J.   Long   "       "       "  " 

Frank  H.   Call   "       "       "  " 

George  W.  Abrams   "       "       "  " 

George  H.  Cahill   "       "       "  " 

Freeman  T.  Hulse   "       "       "  " 

Long  Island — Inland  Waterway  League  of  Long  Island: 

William  W.  Hulse  Bay  Shore,  L.  I. 

Elvin  N.  Edwards  Freeport,  L.  I. 

Judge  E.  B.  Green  Patchogue,  L.  I. 

P.  B.  Fowler,  M.  D  Centre  Moriches,  E.  I. 

Hon.  Orlando  Hubbs  Central  Islip,  E.  I. 

Hon.  John  M.  Eupton...  Mattituck,  E.  I. 

New  York — National  Association  of  Manufacturers: 

George  W.  Roper  Norfolk,  Va. 

Joseph  A.  Parker  Portsmouth,  Va. 

C.  F.  Burroughs  ...Norfolk,  Va. 

H.  W.  Ellerson  Richmond,  Va. 

G.  J.  Freedley  

E.  T.  Harrison  

George  E.  Street  

James  A.  Moncure.  . .   " 

J.  Scott  Parrish  

Robert  S.  Crump  

S.  D.  Crenshaw  

James  W.  Gerow  Lynchburg,  Va. 

J.  P.  Bird  New  York  City 

A.   Parker  Nevin   " 

George  S.  Boudinot  New  York  City 

North  Side  Board  of  Trade: 

John  F.  Steeves  New  York  City 

Charles  E.  Reid   " 
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New  York — North  Side  Board  of  Trade — Continued. 

Charles  H.  Weigle  New  York  City 

Arthur  Knox    " 

Hon.  Joseph  A.  Goulden  

Alphonse  Weiner   

Olin  J.  Stephens  Bronx,  N.  Y. 

J.  Harris  Jones  Bronx,  N.  Y. 

Louis  F.  Kuntz  Bronx,  N.  Y. 

Albert  E.  Davis  Bronx,  N.  Y. 

American  Hardware  Manufacturers'  Association: 
Wm.  H.  Matthai  I  Baltimore,  Md. 

Albany — Chamber  of  Commerce : 

Frederick  W.  Cameron  Albany,  N.  Y. 

City  of  Albany: 

Danforth  E.  Ainsworth..  Albany,  N.  Y. 

William  B.  Jones   "       "  " 

Suffolk  County  Board  of  Trade: 

Hon.  W.  W.  Cocks  Westbury,  N.  Y. 

Hon.  Henry  A.  Reeves  Greenport,  N.  Y. 

Hon.  J.  M.  Lupton  Mattituck,  N.  Y. 

Hon.  G.  L.  Thompson  Kings  Park,  N.  Y. 

Hon.  Julius  Hauser   Sayville,  N.  Y. 

Hon.  Edwin  Bailey,  Jr  Patchogue,  N.  Y. 

Dr.  Jos.  H.  Marshall  Southold,  N.  Y. 

W.  R.  Reiman  Sag  Harbor,  N.  Y. 

David  S.  Young  Shelter  Island,  N.  Y. 

C.  Milton  Rogers  Sayville,  N.  Y. 

Herbert  M.  Tompkins   Patchogue,  N.  Y. 

Douglass  Conklin  Huntington,  N.  Y. 

G.  M.  Vail  Riverhead,  N.  Y. 

W.  D.  Van  Brunt  Southampton,  N.  Y. 

S.  A.  Gregory  Easthampton,  N.  Y. 

.C.  H.  Redfield  Westhampton  Beach,  N.  Y. 

J.  A.  Potter  Patchogue,  N.  Y. 

E.  P.  Foster  Amityville,  N.  Y. 

C.  V.  Piatt  Riverhead,  N.  Y. 

W.  W.  Hulse  Bay  Shore,  N.  Y. 

Lemuel  B.  Green  Patchogue,  N.  Y. 

George  A.  Link  Patchogue,  N.  Y. 

Troy — Chamber  of  Commerce: 

Walter  P.  Warren  Troy,  N.  Y. 

William  F.  Gurley   "      "  " 

Frederick  F.  Peabody   "      "  * 
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Troy — Chamber  of  Commerce — Continued. 

William  J.  Roche  Troy,  N.  Y. 

William  W.  Loomis   "  "  " 

Edward  F.  Murray   "  "  " 

Con.  F.  Burns   "  "  " 

Harry  S.  Ludlow   "  "  " 

Edward   W.   Douglas   "  "  " 

Utica — Chamber  of  Commerce : 

Waverly — Chamber  of  Commerce: 

Firms  and  Corporations: 

Albany  Towing  Co  Renssalaer,  N.  Y. 

Ulster  Davis   Renssalaer,  N.  Y. 

Individual  Members: 

Edwin   S.   Cramp  New  York  City 

W.  W.  Cocks   " 

William  T.  Donnelly   " 

C.  A.  Green   " 

Wm.  B.  Jones  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Hon.  J.  M.  Peters  New  York  City 

H  deB.  Parsons   " 

William  J.  Roe  Newburgh,  N.  Y. 

William  S.  Rogers  New  York  City 

Hon.  G.  E.  Waldo  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

NEW  JERSEY. 

State  Commissioners  (Appointed  by  the  Governor). 

Samuel  E.  Perry  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

Charles  D.  White   "         "     "  " 

David  Barrett    "  " 

Frederick  W.  Donnelly  Trenton,  N.  J. 

C.  Taylor  Rue  Burlington,  N.  J. 

Warren   Somers  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

Bx-OfUcio:  Frederick  W.  Donnelly,  vice-president  Trenton,  N.  J. 

Calvin  Tompkins,  delegate  New  York  City 

Commercial  Delegates  (Appointed  by  Commercial  Bodies). 


New  Brunswick — Board  of  Trade: 
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Atlantic  City — Business  League: 

Samuel  E.  Perry  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

David  R.  Barrett   "         "      "  " 

Charles  D.  White   "         "     "  " 

Hotel  Men's  Association: 


Bound  Brook — Board  of  Trade: 

E.  D.  LaTourette  Bound  Brook,  N.  J. 

Bordentown — Board  of  Trade: 

Edwin  L.  Thompson  Bordentown,  N.  J. 

Joseph  L.  Osmond  

F.  J.  Potter  

William  McMorris  

R.  H.  Aaronson  

George  W.  Swift  

Camden — Board  of  Trade: 

De  Coursey  May  Camden,  N.  J. 

George  W.  Jessup   "        "  " 

William  H.  Quigley  Coopers'  Point,  N.  J. 

Enterprise  Harbor  No.  2: 

Captain  N.  L.  Cullin  Camden,  N.  J. 

Hoboken — Board  of  Trade: 

Edward  H.  Horwood  Hoboken,  N.  J. 

Max   Schalscha    "        "  " 

C.  Alfred  Burhorn   "        "  " 

Island  Heights — Island  Heights  Yacht  Club: 


Salem — Business  Men's  Association: 

Joseph   K.  Waddington  Salem,  N.  J. 

George  W.  Ayres   "      "  " 

J.  Charles  Righter   "      "  " 

William  H.  Mitchell   "      "  " 

Dr.  R.  M.  A.  Davis   "      "  " 

Elmer  H.  Smith   "      "  " 

Norris  P.  Bonham                                                         "  " 

Joseph  K.  Chew  

F.  H.  Lloyd  

Clinton  W.  Brown    "      "  " 
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Cape  May  City — Board  of  Trade: 

Charles  W.  Brownmiller   Cape  May  City,  N.  J. 

City  of  Cape  May: 

J.  Freedly  Jacoby  Cape  May  City,  N.  J. 

Adam  Suelke    "       "      "     "  " 

Commodore  Christopher  Gallagher   "       "      "     "  " 

Newark — The  Board  of  Trade: 

George  W.  Tonikins   Newark,  N.  J. 

New  Jersey  Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress: 

Calvin  Tompkins   New  York  City 

Hon.  C.  Taylor  Rue   Burlington,  N.  J. 

Warren  Somers   Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

W.  M.  Jacobus. 

Trenton — Chamber  of  Commerce : 

W.  S.  Hancock  Trenton,  N.  J. 


F.  W.  Donnelly   "  "  " 

C.  A.  Metzger   "  "  " 

G.  H.  Weller   "  "  " 

Abram   Swan,   Jr   " 

Henry  C.  Moore   "  "  " 

A.  C.  Reeves   "  "  " 

Jonathan  H.  Blackwell   "  "  " 

R.  K.  Bowman   "  "  " 

John  E.  Gill   "  "  " 

F.  F.  Katzenbach   "  "  " 

C.  H.  Oakley   "  "  " 

Owen   Moon,  Jr   "  "  " 

J.  G.  Tattersall   "  "  " 

J.  J.  Wilson   "  "  " 

Hon.  Ira  W.  Wood   "  "  " 

C.  Harry  Baker   "  "  " 

Wm.  R.  Thropp,  Jr   "  "  " 

R.  C.  Kolb   "  "  " 

A.   D.   Forst   "  "  " 

J.  A.  Southwick   "  "  " 

Hon.  E.  C.  Stokes   "  "  " 

Robert  A.  Messier   "  "  " 

Trenton  Yacht  Club: 

Commodore  Wm.  H.  Milburn  Trenton,  N.  J. 

Charles  Mclntyre   

Peter  G.  Curtin    "  "  " 
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City  of  Trenton: 
Harry  F.  Stout  Trenton,  N.  J. 

Firms  and  Corporations: 

Joseph  Campbell  Co  Camden,  N.  J. 

Johnson  &  Johnson  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

Quigley,  Davis  &  Dorp  Camden,  N.  J. 

Individual  Members: 

John  Beaston   Gloucester,  N.  J. 

Arthur  Dorrance   Camden,  N.  J. 

Elias  Davis   

Joseph  H.  Gaskill  

Francis  Carpenter  Howell  

William  Leonard  Hurley  

Edward  N.  Hay  word  

Hon.  H.  C.  Loudenslager  

Horace  G.  Reeder  Bordentown,  N.  J. 

C.  Taylor  Rue  Burlington,  N.  T. 

Gustav  Schmall   Paulsboro,  N.  J. 

Hon.  William  H.  Wiley  East  Orange,  N.  J. 

Malcolm  Campbell   Englewood,  N.  J. 

F.  M.  Yorston  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

State  Commissioners  (Appointed  by  the  Governor). 

Richard  Campion   Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Joseph  R.  Grundy  Bristol,  Pa. 

William  C.  Sproul  Chester,  Pa. 

Bx-OMcio:  Charles  Heber  Clark,  vice-president  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Edward  F.  Henson,  delegate   "  " 

Commercial  Delegates  (Appointed  by  Commercial  Bodies). 

Philadelphia — The  Bourse: 

George  E.  Bartol  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Cyrus  Borgner   

Philip  Godley   

Frederick  Schoff   

William  R.  Tucker  

Walter  Wood   

Emil  P.  Albrecht  

F.  S.  Groves  

J.  J.  Mohr  


« 
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Philadelphia — The  Bourse — Con  tinned. 

A.  Robinson  Mcllvaine  •  


Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Thomas  Devlin   

George  Clarke   

Theodore  Justice    "  " 

W.  T.  Tilden  

Anthony  M.  Hance   "  " 

W.  C.  Cranmer  

Board  of  Trade: 

Edward  F.  Henson  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Frank  D.  LaLanne   " 

John  M.  Harper  

Henry  A.  Fry   " 

William  J.  Bradley  

Philip  Godley   

Hon.  Joel  Cook  

William  R.  Tucker  

Commercial  Exchange: 

Samuel  F.  Scattergood  Philadelphia,  Pa 

William  J.  Koch  

Emanuel  H.  Price                                                 "  " 

John  O.  Foering                                                  "  " 

Chesapeake  and  Delaware  Canal  Co.: 

C.  L.  Nicholson   Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Walter  Hale   

Chamber  of  Commerce: 

Hon.  William  W.  Foulkrod  Philadelphia,  Pa 

Hon.  William  McAleer  

John  G.  Croxton  

N.  B.  Kelly  

Corinthian  Yacht  Club: 
Robert  L.  Forrest  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Foundrymen's  Association: 

Business  Men's  and  Taxpayers!1  Association,  Frankford: 


Samuel  L.  Kent  

Addison  F.  Bancroft 


Essington,  Pa. 


Franklin  Smedley  . . 
Robert  T.  Corson  . 
Robert  L.  Sheppard 


Frankford,  Pa. 
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Grocers'  and  Importers'  Exchange: 

Hardware  Merchants'  and  Manufacturers'  Association: 

Thomas  Devlin   Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Ed.  V.  McCaffrey  

Lumbermen's  Exchange: 

Samuel  B.  Vrooman  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Edward  F.  Henson   " 

Edwin  B.  Malone   "  " 

Maurice  C.  Burton   " 

William  L.  Rice   "  " 

Victor  E.  Kugler   "  " 


Manufacturers'  Club: 

Richard  Campion 
Joseph   R.  Grundy 
J.  D.  Hendrickson 
Cyrus  Borgner  . . . 
John  Fisler   

Maritime  Exchange: 
Walter  F.  Hagar 

P.  F.  Young  

Wm.  J.  Bradley  . 
E.  R.  Sharwood. . 
J.  S.  W.  Holton.. 

Merchants  and  Manufacturers  Association: 

Charles  W.  Neeld   Philadelphia,  Pa 

Charles  W.  Summerfield   

Master  Builders'  Exchange: 

John  S.  Stevens  Philadelphia,  Pa 

Cyrus  Borgner  

Franklin  M.  Harris,  Sr   " 

Charles  Elmer  Smith  

James  J.  Ryan  

John  Atkinson   

William  Conway   

Paint  Manufacturers'  Association: 

Howard  B.  French  Philadelphia,  Pa 

William  H.  Wetherill  . 


Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Philadelphia,  Pa 
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Vessel  Owners'  and  Captains'  Association: 

Henry  Matthews  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Charles  P.  Lawrence  

L.  A.  Dempsey  

Quarry  men's  Association: 

Frank  Williamson   Philadelphia,  Pa. 

George  E.  Scranton   " 

L  W.  Kenderdine  

Hugh  Copeland,  Jr  

Samuel  Copeland    " 

R.  C.  Harrison  

Pottsville — Merchants'  Association: 

Henry  J.  Rich  i  ,  Pottsville,  Pa. 

Reading — Board  of  Trade: 

Scranton — Pennsylvania  Lumbermen's  Association: 

Edward  F.  Henson  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Chester — Board  of  Trade: 

Firms  and  Corporations: 

American  Dredging  Co  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Atlantic  Refining  Co  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

J.  W.  Liberton. 
W.  D.  Anderson. 

Allan  Lines   Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Bernard  &  Samsel  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

William  E.  Bernard. 

G.  A.  Bisler,  Inc  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

G.  A.  Bisler. 

Louis  Burk   Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Baeder,  Adamson  &  Co  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

W.  Atlee  Burpee  &  Co  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Baugh  &  Sons  Co  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

J.  G.  Brill  Co  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

J.  W.  Rawle. 

Henry  C.  Esling. 

Baltimore  &  Philadelphia  Steamboat  Co  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

John  Cadwalader. 
F.  S.  Groves. 

Comly  &  Flanigan  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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Firms  and  Corporations — Continued. 

Cambria  Mining  &  Manufacturing  Co  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Thomas  E.  Baird. 
Dr.  John  Marshall. 

Chandler  Bros.  &  Co  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

John  Blair  MacAfee. 

E.  W.  Clark  &  Co  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

A.  Colburn  Co  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Central  National  Bank  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Crew,  Levick  Co  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Lewis  J.  Levick. 

Henry  L.  Levick. 

Henry  A.  Dreer,  Inc  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

H.  G.  Tull  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

H.  Alford  Boggs. 

Thomas  Devlin  Manufacturing  Co  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Thomas  Devlin. 

Dempsey  &  Sons.'  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

L.  A.  Dempsey. 

Otto  Eisenlohr  &  Bro  ..Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Felton,  Sibley  &  Co  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Wm.  H.  Grundy  &  Co  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Dr.  Joseph  deB.  Abbott  Bristol,  Pa. 

Henry  E.  Ancker  

Wm.  H.  Horstmann  &  Co  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Edward  F.  Henson  &  Co  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Franklin  M.  Harris  &  Co  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Horn  &  Horn  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

John  C.  Hancock  Co  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Hance  Bros.  &  White  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Jonas  Bros.  Co  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Kohn,  Adler  &  Co  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Keystone  Leather  Co  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Kennedy,  Willing  &  Co  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

A.  B.  Kirschbaum  &  Co  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Charles  Lennig  &  Co  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

John  H.  Glover. 
John  B.  Lennig. 

Logan  Coal  Co  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

J.  S.  W.  Holton. 

Link  Belt  Co  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

S.  Howard-Smith. 
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Firms  and  Corporations — Continued. 

Merchant  &  Evans  Co  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

J.  A.  McKee. 

Mitchell,  Fletcher  &  Co  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

J.  J.  Mohr  &  Son  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

National  Bank  of  Germantown  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Peirce  School   Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Pennsylvania  Salt  Manufacturing  Co  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Pure  Oil  Co  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Reading  &  Dickson  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Jacob  Reed's  Sons,  Inc  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

C.  F.  Rumpp  &  Sons,  Inc  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

J.  E.  Rhoads  &  Son  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Schofield,  Mason  &  Co  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Sterling  Coal  Co  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Wm.  Sellers  &  Co.,  Inc  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Justus  H.  Schwacke. 

Coleman  Sellers,  Jr. 

Supplee  Hardware  Co  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Smith,  Kline  &  French  Co  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Charles  M.  Taylor's  Sons,  Inc  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

F.  W.  Taylor. 

Peter  Wright  &  Sons  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Frank  L.  Neall. 
F.  M.  Wolf. 

Ware  Bros.  Company  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

R.  C.  Ware. 
A.  P.  Cardwell. 

Whitall,  Tatum  Co  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Stephen  F.  Whitman  &  Son  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Charles  W.  Young  &  Co  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Charles  W.  Young. 


Individual  Members: 

Finley  Acker  

Richard  L.  Ashhurst 

J.  F.  B.  Atkin  

Daniel  Adams   

George  E.  Bartol  . . 
James  B.  Bonner. . . 

S.  B.  Bowen  ... 

Joseph  H.  Bromley. 
John  E.  Baird  


Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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hi  dividual  Mem  hers — Co  1 1  tin  ued. 

Edward  Buchholz   Philadelphia,  Pa. 

George  Burnham,  Jr   " 

Hon.  C.  N.  Brumm  Minersville,  Pa. 

De  Forrest  Bast   Allentown,  Pa. 

Gustav  Bacharach   Philadelphia,  Pa. 

William  J.  Bradley  

John  H.  Baizley  

Rudolph  R.  Baizley  

W.  E.  Bernard  

Addison  B.  Burk  

William  M.  Coates  

Charles  Heber  Clark  

E.  C.  Cook  Lansdowne,  Pa. 

Elwood  S.  Davis  Frankford,  Pa. 

Richard  Campion   Philadelphia,  Pa. 

J.  Wesley  Conn  

Emmett  O'Neill   

Joseph  J.  De  Kinder   .  " 

William  J.  Dornan  

Theodore  I.  Etter  

Persifor  Frazer   "  " 

Eugene  W  .Fry   "  " 

L.  G.  Fouse  

Edward  F.  Fonder   "  " 

Cassius  E.  Gillette  

Phillip  Godley  

Joseph  R.  Grundy  

Adolph  Gosling  

J.  S.  W.  Holton  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Frank  Hardart   

William  O.  Hempstead   " 

John  W.  Hoffman  

William  H.  Hollar  

Edward  F.  Henson   " 

Emory  R.  Johnson  

James  Collins  Jones  

J.  R.  Jones  

Mahlon  N.  Kline  

Clarence  P.  King   "  " 

Murdoch  Kendrick    "  " 

Samuel  L.  Kent  

Frank  D.  LaLanne   "  " 

L.  C.  Litchfield  

Samuel  B.  MacDonnell  
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Individual  Members — Continued. 

Thomas  Martindale   Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Michael  Murphy    " 

Hon.  J.  Hampton  Moore    "  " 

Hugh  Mcllvain  

Hon.  George  D.  McCreary   "  M 

Frederick  McOwen   

Charles  W.  Neeld  

Frank  L.  Neall  

J.  H.  Oliver  

J.  N.  Pew  

M.  B.  Perkins  

George  T.  Parker  

Horace  Pettit  , 

Charles  E.  Pugh  

William  T.  Rolph  

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  A.  Riehle  

M.  Riebenack   

Christian  Sautter   

Frank  W.  Shriver  

Durell  Shuster   

William  Thompson   

William  W.  Supplee  

H.  F.  Stetser  

John  S.  Stevens  

C.  W.  Summerfield   • 

W.  S.  Samuels  

C.  W.  Schwartz  

John  Steigerwald   

P.  D.  Todd   Philadelphia,  Pa. 

John  Thompson   

John  W.  Thompson  

Edgar  C.  Thomas  

William  Tatham   

A.  R.  Underdown  

William  S.  Vare  

Selden  Twitchell  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 

Hon.  Irving  P.  Wanger  Norristown,  Pa. 

E.   Webster   Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Walter  Wood   

Elisha  Webb,  Jr  

John  B.  Watson  

A.  H.  Wirz  

George  B.  Wilson  

Joseph  R.  Wilson.  
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Individual  Members — Continued. 

Charles  G.  Wetter  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Byron  Wrigley    " 

P.  F.  Young  

George  F.  Sproule   "  " 

E.  Meyle   

J.  A.  McCarthy   


DELAWARE. 
State  Commissioners  (Appointed  by  the  Governor). 


Hon.  William  H.  Heald.  .....Wilmington,  Del. 

Curtis  E.  Davis  Laurel,  Del. 

Walter  O.  Hoffecker  Wilmington,  Del. 

Ux-OiUcio :  Hiram  R.  Burton,  vice-president  Lewes,  Del. 

R.  J.  Maclean,  delegate  Wilmington,  Del. 

Commercial  Delegates  (Appointed  by  Commercial  Bodies). 

Delaware  State  Grange: 

Henry  Thompson     Wilmington,  Del. 

Wilmington — Board  of  Trade: 

Hon.  Anthony  Higgins  Wilmington,  Del. 


Chas.  S.  Gawthrop  

Hon.  John  H.  Mendinhall.  . 

Capt.  Philip  Reybold  

Henry  T.  Bush  

James  H.  Wright  

Josiah  Marvel   

Charles  A.  Rudolph  

B.  F.  Shaw  

Phillemma  Chandler   

Capt.  Peter  Bloomsburg  . 

Wm.  D.  Brinckle  

Frank  J.  Williams  

George  H.  McGovern  

David  Snellenburg   

Alfred  Tait   


Firms  and  Corporations: 

George  W.  Bush  &  Sons  Co  Wilmington,  Del. 

Henry  T.  Bush. 

Harlan  &  Hollingsworth  Corp  Wilmington,  Del. 

William  T.  Budd. 

S.  K.  Smith. 
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Individual  Members: 

A.  B.  Ayerst  Wilmington,  Del. 

John  P.  Allmond  

Peter  Bloomsburg   "  " 

W.  T.  Budd  

Robert  T.  Baldwin  

S.  B.  Cooling  

W.  G.  Coxe  

T.  C.  DuPont  

Howell  S.  England  

Hon.  Anthony  Higgins   

Benjamin  E.  Harrar  

David  A.  Hay   

William  Lawton    "  " 

Thomas  B.  Melvin  

William  D.  Mullen,  Jr  

R.  J.  Maclean  

O.  C.  Purdy  

A.  S.  Reed  

John  S.  Rossell   

S.  K.  Smith  

George  W.  Sparks  

Alfred  D.  Warner,  Sr  

Samuel  S.  Hoff  

Charles  W.  Jefferson  Delaware  City,  Del. 

Charles  W.  Johnston  Lewes,  Del. 


MARYLAND. 

State  Commissioners  (Appointed  by  the  Governor). 


Hon.  John  Walter  Smith  Snow  Hill,  Md. 

Hon.  Isidor  Rayner   Baltimore,  Md. 

Hon.  George  A.  Pearre  Cumberland,  Md. 

Hon.  J.  Fred  C.  Talbott  Lutherville,  Md. 

Hon.  John  Gill,  Jr  Baltimore,  Md. 

Hon.  John  Kronmiller    " 

Hon.  Sydney  E.  Mudd  La  Plata,  Md. 

Hon.  J.  Harry  Covington  Easton,  Md. 

Gen.  John  Gill   Baltimore,  Md. 


Col.  W.  W.  Cator  

Col.  Sherlock  Swann  .  . . 
Col.  William  A.  Boykin. 
Gen.  Francis  E.  Waters 

William  D.  Gill  

Bernard  R.  Baker   
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>SVate  Commissioners — Continued. 

Daniel   B.   Banks  Baltimore,  Md. 

B.  Howell  Griswold  

Ferdinand  Heyward   

Joseph  Y.  Bratton  

Robert  Ennis   

Eugene  M.  Thomas  

Charles  E.  Bonday  

W.  H.  Evans  .  

Joseph  C.  Whitney  

Frank  A.  Furst  

Willard  Thomson   

W.  H.  Bosley  

S.  C.  Rowland...  

Clarence  Shriver   

Edward  Mealey  Hagerstown,  Md. 

Waiteman  Smith  Chesapeake  City,  Md. 

Frank  R.  Kent  College  Park,  Md. 

Samuel  A.  Grahn  Salisbury,  Md. 

W.  Grayson  Winterbottom  Cambridge,  Md. 

Joseph  T.  Baker  Frederick,  Md. 

John  Keating   Cumberland,  Md. 

Daniel  Annan    " 

R.  Brent  Keyser  Eccleston,  Md. 

Louis  M.  Milburn  Kingston,  Md. 

Bx-OMcio:  Reuben  Foster,  vice-president  ...Baltimore,  Md. 

David  H.  Carroll,  delegate  

Commercial  Delegates  (Appointed  by  Commercial  Bodies). 

Baltimore — Merchants'  and  Manufacturers'  Association: 

Dr.  D.  H.  Carroll  Baltimore,  Md. 

Walter  W.  Ancker  

Austin  Gallagher   

William  D.  Gill  

Reuben  Foster  Baltimore,  Md. 

Frank  A.  Furst  

Col.  Wm.  A.  Boykin  

R.  Lancaster  Williams  

John  R.  Sherwood  

Walter  B.  Brooks,  Jr  

Samuel  C.  Rowland  

Key  Compton  -  

Thomas  G.  Boggs  

Col.  W.  W.  Cator  

Robert  Ramsay   
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Builders'  Exchange: 

Chamber  of  Commerce: 

Robert  Ramsay   Baltimore,  Md. 

Robert  McLean   

Merchants'  and  Miners'  Transportation  Co.: 

J.  C.  Whitney  Baltimore,  Md. 

A.  D.  Stebbins  

E.  C.  Lohr  Norfolk,  Va. 

Master  Builders'  Association: 

M.  C.  Davis  Baltimore,  Md. 

F.  G.  Walsh  

S.  Frank  Bennett  

H.  H.  McLelland  

Wm.  H.  Morrow  

Edward  Watters   

Old  Town  Merchants'  and  Manufacturers'  Association: 

Jacob  W.  Hook  Baltimore,  Md. 

John  B.  Spence  

Maryland  Pharmaceutical  Association: 

Firms  and  Corporations: 

Manufacturers'  Record  Publishing  Co  Baltimore,  Md. 

Henry  Deibert  Barge  Building  Co  Elkton,  Md- 

Individual  Members: 

Gen.  Felix  Agnus  Baltimore,  Md. 

W.  B.  Brooks  

James  E.  Byrd  

Reuben  Foster   Baltimore,  Md. 

David  H.  Carroll  

Austin  Gallagher    "  " 

Jacob  W.  Hook  

Brig.  Gen.  Peter  Leary,  Jr  

John  R.  Sherwood  ,  

R.  Lancaster  Williams   "  " 

Wm.  S.  Evans  Elkton,  Md. 

Elmore  Deibert   " 

Hon.  George  A.  Pearre  Cumberland,  Md. 
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VIRGINIA. 

State  Commissioners  (Appointed  by  the  Governor). 

John  C.  Freeman  Richmond,  Va 

Ashton  Starke   

W.  T.  Dabney  

G.  Scott  McRae  

E.  A.  Saunders  

Gordon  Wallace  

G.  Millhiser   

G.  McD.  Blake  

L.  Z.  Morris  

C.  E.  Wingo  

John  S.  Hardwood  

O.  H.  Berry  

Ralph  Levy   

Samuel  Steiner    "  " 

Henry  W.  Ellerson  

John  H.  Curtis  

D.  L.  Toney  Manchester,  Va 

A.  L.  Adamson   "  " 

Dr.  E.  T.  Rucker  

R.  C.  Broaddus  

A.  D.  Adkins  

Lewis  P.  Kidd  

George  E.  Gary  

W.  H.  Washington  

J.  H.  Patteson  

Clarence  Vaden    "  " 

Charles  T.  Jones  

Mack-  C.  Mann  

Walter  S.  Gill  .'  Manchester,  Va. 

W.  H.  Nelson  

E.  W.  Weisiger  

James  V.  Trehy  Norfolk,  Va, 

William  T.  Anderson  

Chas.  H.  Consolvo  

R.  F.  Baldwin  _  

W.  H.  Wales,  Jr  

George  Pilcher   "  " 

D.  S.  Burwell   

Chas.  J.  Colonna   

W.  W.  Sale  

E.  T.  Lamb  , '. . 

C.  J.   McRae  ,  
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State  Commissioners — Continued. 

M.  Umstader  Norfolk,  Va. 

W.  R.  Bout  well  

C.  L.  Fine  

George  Lindsay   Portsmouth,  Va. 

F.  D.  Gill  

S.  T.  Montague  

H.  L.  Maynard  

R.  C.  Marshall  

Dr.  Frank  S.  Hope  

Col.  William  H.  Stewart  

W.  G.  Parker  

F.  A.  Kearney  Phoebus,  Vaw 

E.  P.  Turner  Ferguson's  Wharf,  Va. 

A.  S.  Johnson  Isle  of  Wight,  Va. 

E.  E.  Holland  Suffolk,  Va. 

C.  O'Connor   Goolrick,  Fredericksburg,  Va. 

Saxon  W.  Holt  Newport  News,  Va. 

W.  S.  Copeland  

E.  I.  Ford  

Robert  S.  Barrett  ,  Alexandria,  Va. 

Charles  B.  Marshall  

Charles  H.  Callahan  

Herbert  Snowden    "  " 

R.  S.  Cochran  

Curtis  B.  Graham  Arlington,  Va. 

T.  A.  Williams  Falls  Church,  Va. 

Wm.  H.  Palmer  Rosslyn,  Va. 

George  Auld   Route  3,  Alexandria,  Va. 

Arthur  L.  Lee  Newport  News,  Va. 

George  K.  Prickett  Alexandria,  Va. 

R.  R.  Buckley  Clifton,  Va. 

E.  J.  Hotchkiss  Warrenton,  Va. 

Dr.  R.  O.  St.  Clair  

Henry  L.  Hutton  

W.  N.  Lipscomb  Manassas,  Va. 

Hawes  Davies  

O.  C.  Hutchison   Haymarket,  Va. 

M.  D.  Hall  Burke,  Va. 

Homer  Atkinson   Petersburg,  Va. 

Dennie  Perkinson  

Carter  R.  Bishop  

Joseph  W.  Seward  

J.  L.  Hart   Farmville,  Va. 

T.  M.  Dillard  Blackstone,  Va. 
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State  Commissioners — Continued. 

Dr.  William  B.  Daniel  Templeton,  Va. 

R.  B.  Hartley  Stony  Creek,  Va. 

J.  Gordon  Bohannon  Surry,  Va. 

J.  A.  Brittle  Waverly,  Va. 

P.  D.  Bain  Wakefield,  Va. 

A.  McK.  Griggs  Portsmouth,  Va. 

S.  L.  Slover  Norfolk,  Va. 

E.  Kevil  Glennam  

Hugh  Steele   

Bx-OfUcio:  Harvey  M.  Dickson,  vice-president  Norfolk,  Va. 

Joseph  A.  Hall,  delegate  

Commercial  Delegates  (Appointed  by  Commercial  Bodies). 

Norfolk — Board  of  Trade  and  Business  Men's  Association: 

Col.  Walter  H.  Taylor  Norfolk,  Va. 


Judge  T.  S.  Garnet. . 

R.  D.  Parrott. .  , 

Merritt  T.  Cooke... 
George  Relcker  

D.  Lawrence  Groner 

J.  F.  East  

R.  E.  Papley  

City  of  Norfolk: 
W.  H.  Wales...... 

R.  F.  Baldwin  

S.  W.  Pannill  

Frank  St.  Clair  

R.  E.  Steed  

J.  S.  Culpepper  

W.  T.  Brooke  

R.  A.  Dobie  

S.  B.  Carney  

H.  Hodges   

R.  L.  Forrest  

George  D.  Whipple 

W.   P.  Dodson  

M.  K.  King  

H.  H.  Trice  

P.  E.  Yeatman  

James  V.  Trehy. . . . 

E.  F.  Jakeman  

B.  A.  Banks  

L.  Feuerstein   


Norfolk,  Va. 
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North  Carolina  Pine  Association: 

E.  C.  Fosburgh  Norfolk,  Va. 

R.  J.  Camp  Franklin,  Va. 

G.  J.  Cherry  Charleston,  S.  C. 

Tidewater  Jobbing  Confectioners'  Association: 

H.  G.  Barbee  Norfolk,  Va. 

J.  E.  Bass  

E.  R.  Barksdale  Portsmouth,  Va. 

Retail  Merchants'  Association: 

John  H.  Brownley  Norfolk,  Va. 

P.  Morgan  Fussell  

Alfred  Schreier   

Lynchburg — Virginia  Bankers'  Association: 

N.  P.  Gatling  

Srnithfield — Corporation  of  SmithHeld : 

Dr.  L.  C.  Brock  Smithfield,  Va. 

J.  W.  Holloway  

B.  P.  Gay  

Petersburg — Chamber  of  Commerce : 

Hatcher  S.  Seward  Petersburg,  Va. 

Richard  H.  Mann  

Edwin  L.  Quarles  

Richmond — Retail  Merchants'  Association: 


<(  « 


Portsmouth — City  of  Portsmouth: 

Hon.  J.  Davis  Reed  Portsmouth,  Va. 

C.  W.  Walker  

W.  C.  Corbitt  

S.  T.  Montague  

John  Howard  Hull  \  

J.  W.  Brown  

John  A.  Morris  

H.  A.  V.  Parker  

C.  S.  Sherwood  

S.  P.  Oast  

John  L.  Watson  

L.  P.  Slater   

Leigh  R.  Watts  

W.  S.  Parker  
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Richmond — Chamber  of  Commerce : 

John  C.  Freeman  Richmond,  Va. 

George  Bryan   

E.  C.  Laird  

W.  T.  Dabney   

Tid  eiuater — Laundry  men's  Exchange : 

Lee  Wood  Walker  Portsmouth,  Va. 

Albert  Gerst   Norfolk,  Va. 

Maurice  G.  Long  

Individual  Members: 

W.  E.  Cottrell...  Newport  News,  Va. 

Hon.  J.  Davis  Reed  Portsmouth,  Va. 

WEST  VIRGINIA. 

State;  Commissioners  (Appointed  by  the  Governor). 

Hon.  Amos  Bright  Sutton,  W.  Va. 

Hon.  M.  J.  Simms  Montgomery,  W.  Va. 

Hon.  Blain  W.  Taylor  Elkins,  W.  Va. 

Bx-OMcio:  W.  P.  Hubbard,  vice-president  Wheeling,  W.  Va. 

NORTH  CAROLINA. 

State  Commissioners  (Appointed  by  the  Governor). 

Maj.  E.  J.  Hale  Fayetteville,  N.  C. 

Hon.  John  H.  Small  Washington,  N.  C 

Dr.  J.  A.  Mann  Fairfield,  N.  C. 

W.  R.  Capehart  Avoca,  N.  C 

Frank  Wood   Edenton,  N.  C. 

J.  C.  B.  Ehringhaus  Elizabeth,  N.  C. 

Col.  W.  F.  Beasley  Plymouth,  N.  C. 

Capt.  T.  W.  Mason  Garysburg,  N.  C. 

W.  G.  Underwood  .'  Hertford,  N.  C. 

C.  E.  McCullen  Burgaw,  N.  C. 

Prof.  Collier  Cobb  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 

Capt.  T.  W.  Tilghman  Wilson,  N.  C. 

Dr.  J.  D.  Biggs  Williamston,  N.  C. 

Hon.  H.  W.  Stubbs..   "  "  " 

J.  G.  Staton   "  "  " 

J.  V.  Simms  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Hon.  D.  C.  Barnes  Murfreesboro,  N.  C. 
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Bx-Ofhcio:  J.  H.  Le  Roy,  vice-president  Elizabeth  City,  N.  C. 

W.  L.  Arendell,  delegate  Morehead  City,  N.  C. 

Commercial  Delegates  (Appointed  by  Commercial  Bodies). 

Washington — Chamber  of  Commerce: 

George  T.  Leach  Washington,  N.  C. 

Water  Credle    "  "  " 

J.  K.  Hoyt   "  "  " 

Bdenton — Retail  Merchants'  Association: 


Blizabeth  City — Merchants'  Association: 

W.  J.  Woodley  Elizabeth  City,  N. 

F.  M.  Grice   "  "  " 

J.  Kenyon  Wilson    "  "  «' 

M.  Leigh  Sheep   "  "  " 

Mathias  Owens    "  "  " 

Chamber  of  Commerce : 

J.  Q.  A.  Wood  Elizabeth  City,  N. 

C.  W.  Stevens  

Dr.  J.  H.  White  

Dr.  L.  S.  Blades  

E.  F.  Aydlett  

Dr.  O.  McMullen  

N.  W.  Burfoot  
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Nezv  Bern — Chamber  of  Commerce : 

Hon.  Charles  H.  Thomas  New  Bern,  N.  C 

Hon.  James  A.  Bryan  

C.  E.  Foy  

J.  J.  Wolfenden  

J.  W.  Biddle  

George  B.  Pendleton   

L.  H.  Cutler,  Jr  

H.  W.  Simpson  

James  B.  Blades  

C.  J.  McCarthy   

E.  K.  Bishop   

J.  W.  Stewart  

J.  Vernon  Blades   


Town  of  Manteo: 

W.  J.  Griffin 


Manteo,  N.  C. 
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Individual  Members: 

W.  L.  Arendell  Morehead  City,  N.  C. 

W.  F.  Beasley  Plymouth,  N.  C. 

Dr.  L.  S.  Blades  Elizabeth  City,  N.  C. 

D.  C.  Boyce  Wilmington,  N.  C. 

Collier  Cobb   Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 

James  H.  Chadbourne  Wilmington,  N.  C. 

W.  J.  Griffin  Manteo,  N.  C. 

J.  H.  Le  Roy  Elizabeth  City,  N.  C. 

George  T.  Leach  Washington,  N.  C. 

George  L.  Morton  Wilmington,  N.  C. 

Hon.  John  H.  Small  Washington,  N.  C. 

Charles  O.  Haines  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Frank   Wood  Edenton,  N.  C. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA. 
State  Commissioners  (Appointed  by  the  Governor). 

W.  A.  Clarke  Columbia,  S.  C. 

P.  L.  Breeden  Bennettsville,  S.  C. 

P.  A.  Wilcox  Florence,  S.  C. 

D.  Sam  Cox  Columbia,  S.  C. 

W.  F.  Stevenson  ,  Cheraw,  S.  C. 

A.  M.  Lee  Charleston,  S.  C. 

W.  W.  Smoak  Waterboro,  S.  C. 

W.  F.  Stackhouse  Marion,  S.  C. 

E.  Mitchell  Seabrook  Edisto  Island,  S.  C. 

W.  J.  Thomas  Beaufort,  S.  C. 

Ex-Oflicio:  R.  G. '  Rhett,  vice-president  Charleston,  S.  C. 

W.  D.  Morgan,  delegate  Georgetown,  S.  C. 


Commercial  Delegates  (Appointed  by  Commercial  Bodies). 
Georgetown — Chamber  of  Commerce : 

GEORGIA. 

State  Commissioners  (Appointed  by  the  Governor). 


Hon.  Duncan  Wright   Brunswick,  Ga. 

Hon.  Joseph  F.  Gray  Savannah,  Ga. 

Hon.  Thomas  W.  Loyless  Augusta,  Ga. 

Ex-OfRcio:  Pleasant  A.  Stovall,  vice-president  Savannah,  Ga. 

Commercial  Delegates  (Appointed  by  Commercial  Bodies). 

Savannah — Savannah  Dredging  Co.: 

Charles  Ellis   Savannah,  Ga. 

i 
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FLORIDA. 

State  Commissioners  (Appointed  by  the  Governor). 

Hon.  D.  U.  Fletcher  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

Hon.  W.  A.  W.  MacWilliams  St.  Augustine,  Fla. 

Hon.  J.  Ed.  O'Brien  Pensacola,  Fla. 

Ex-OiHcio:  George  F.  Miles,  vice-president  St.  Augustine,  Fla. 

Charles  M.  Cooper,  delegate  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

Commercial  Delegates  (Appointed  by  Commercial  Bodies). 

Daytona — Halifax  River  Yacht  Club: 

George  F.  Miles  St.  Augustine,  Fla. 

Individual  Members: 

George  F.  Miles  St.  Augustine,  Fla. 

A.  H.  Sawyer  Boston,  Mass. 


Voting  Power 


Maine    6 

Vermont   I 

New  Hampshire    2 

Massachusetts    27 

Rhode  Island    8 

Connecticut    19 

New  York  82 

New  Jersey    87 


Delegations. 


Pennsylvania   310 

Delaware   41 

Maryland    44 

Virginia    68 

North  Carolina    32 

South  Carolina    6 

Georgia    4 

Florida    6 
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PHILADELPHIA  COMMITTEE  ON  ARRANGEMENTS 
FOR  THE  NORFOLK  CONVENTION. 

The  Philadelphia  committee  was  appointed  by  President 
Moore  to  promote  the  entertainment  of  delegates,  and 
arranged  for  a  trip  from  Philadelphia  to  Baltimore  by  boat, 
with  the  delegates  as  guests,  and  then  for  a  trip  from  Balti- 
more to  Norfolk  and  return  by  the  Steamship  "Alabama"  of 
the  Old  Bay  Line. 

The  committee  was  as  follows : 
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Philadelphia  Committee  on  Arrangements 
for  Norfolk  Convention. 

J.  S.  W.  Holton,  Chairman         Geo.  F.  Sproule,  Secretary 

J.  F.  Hasskarl,  Treasurer 

Emil  P.  Albrecht  F.  A.  Leamy 

Wm.  E.  Bernard  Lewis  J.  Levick 

A.  F.  Brown  Samuel  B.  MacDonnell 

Robert  M.  Clutch  E.  H.  Rosenberger 

Joseph  J.  DeKinker  Samuel  F.  Scattergood 

Thomas  Devlin  Coleman  Sellers,  Jr. 

Edward  W.  Drinker  Capt.  L.  B.  Shaw 

Eugene  W.  Fry  Hon.  Wm.  S.  Sproul 

F.  S.  Groves,  Jr.  H.  F.  Stetser 

James  S.  Jefferson  C.  W.  Summerfield 

N.  B.  Kelly  H.  B.  Van  Sciver 

Samuel  L.  Kent  _  Elisha  Webb,  Jr. 

Frank  D.  LaLanne  Guy  C.  Whidden 

Chester  L.  Wynn 

Publicity  Committee. 

Guy  C.  Whidden,  Chairman         Geo.  F.  Sproule,  Secretary 
Robert  M.  Clutch  Samuel  B.  MacDonnell 

N.  B.  Kelly  E.  H.  Rosenberger 

F.  A.  Leamy  Samuel  F.  Scattergood 

Chester  L.  Wynn 

Excursion  Committee. 
F.  S.  Groves,  Jr.,  Chairman  Geo.  F.  Sproule,  Secretary 

A.  F.  Brown  Samuel  L.  Kent 

E.  W.  Drinker  H.  F.  Stetser 

James  S.  Jefferson  H.  B.  Van  Sciver 

Elisha  Webb,  Jr. 

Luncheon  Committee. 

Joseph  F.  Hasskarl,  Chairman  Geo.  F.  Sproule,  Secretary 
Wm.  E.  Bernard  F.  S.  Groves,  Jr. 

H.  B.  Van  Sciver 


The  following  subscriptions  were  received  for  the  enter- 
tainment of  delegates : 

Contributions  to  the  Entertainment  Fund  for  the  Norfolk 
Convention  of  the  Atlantic  Deeper  Waterways 

Association. 

American  Dredging  Co  $100  00 

Atlantic  Refining  Co   15  00 

Bartol,  Geo.  E   10  00 
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Baugh  &  Sons  Co  $  50  00 

Beitler,  Abraham  M   5  00 

Bernard  &  Samsel    10  00 

Bloom,  Samuel  S   5  00 

Bonner,  James  B   15  00 

Brown,  A.  F   15  00 

Burnham,  Geo.  Jr   1000 

Clark,  Charles  Heber   10  00 

Commercial  Exchange    50  00 

Cramp  &  Sons  Ship  and  Engine  Building  Co.,  Wm   100  00 

Deibert  &  Bros.,  E   25  00 

Delaware  River  Transportation  Co   25  00 

Dempsey  &  Sons    10  00 

Dowdy,  G.  B   5  00 

Franklin  Sugar  Refining  .Co  :   5000 

Gring,  Charles    10  00 

Hardart,  Frank    5  00 

Harlan  &  Hollingsworth  Cor   50  00 

Harris,  Franklin  M   10  00 

Hasskarl,  J.  F   10  00 

Heller,  H.  D.  . .   25  00 

Hollar,  Wm.  H   15  00 

Holton,  J.  S.  W   25  00 

Howlett,  M.  P   10  00 

Kelly,  N.  B   10  00 

LaLanne,  Frank  D   10  00 

Lehigh  Coal  &  Navigation  Co   10  00 

Lennig  &  Co.,  Charles    25  00 

Lumbermen's  Exchange    25  00 

Master  Builders'  Exchange    25  00 

Matthews,  Henry    10  00 

McCahan  Sugar  Refining  Co.,  W.  J   20  00 

Mcllvaine,  Wm.  J   10  00 

McNally,  James  J   10  00 

Merchants'  and  Manufacturers'  Association   50  00 

Moore,  J.  Hampton    10  00 

Morgan,  James    10  00 

Munn,  F.  W   10  00 

Neeld,  Charles  W   5  00 

Paxson  Co.,  J.  W   15  00 

Philadelphia  &  Gulf  Steamship  Co   15  00 

Philadelphia  Maritime  Exchange    25  00 

Philadelphia  Ship  Repair  Co   25  00 

Pilots'  Association  for  Bay  and  River  Delaware   50  00 

Quigley,  Davis  &  Dorp    25  00 
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Rawle,  James   $  25  00 

Reeder,  Horace  G   20  00 

Saeger,  Howard  J   10  00 

Saylor,  J.  W   10  00 

Southern  Transportation  Co   25  00 

Sproul,  Wm.  C   25  00 

Taylor's  Sons,  Charles  M   10  00 

Thompson,  Wm.  J   10  00 

Van  Sciver,  Geo.  D   25  00 

Wirz,  A.  H   10  00 

Wood  &  Co.,  R.  D   10  00 

Wright  &  Sons,  Peter   25  00 

Total  amount  turned  over  to  Treasurer  $1,270  00 

The  committee,  after  paying  a  part  of  the  expenses  on  the  steamship 
"Alabama,"  not  covered  by  the  fees  for  state  rooms,  had  a  balance  left 
of  $141.32,  which  was  turned  over  to  the  Atlantic  Deeper  Waterways 
Association. 

The  following  made  the  trip  to  Norfolk  on  the  "Alabama,"  nearly  all 
of  them  also  going  from  Philadelphia  to  Baltimore  by  the  "Lord  Bal- 
timore" : 

Excursionists  on  the;  Steamboat  "Alabama." 

John  Atkinson  Wm.  J.  Bradley 

Daniel  Adams  Geo.  Clarke 

Geo.  W.  Ayers,  Jr.  Hon.  W.  W.  Cocks 

Dr.  Jos.  deB.  Abbott  George  Clinton 

Hon.  John  P.  Allmond  M.  Cramer 

W.  D.  Anderson  Joseph  K.  Chew 

Charles  W.  Brownmiller  Robert  T.  Corson 

Wm.  E.  Bernard  Mrs.  Robert  T.  Corson 

H.  Alford  Boggs  Frank  Fessenden  Crane 

R.  T.  Baldwin  Mrs.  Frank  Fessenden  Crane 

Henry  T.  Bush  Richard  Campion 

Hon.  Hiram  Burton  Wm.  C.  Cranmer 

Rudolph  Baizley  Hon.  L.  E.  Chamberlain 

Addison  B.  Burk  John  P.  Crozer 

John  Beaston  J.  Craig,  Jr. 

David  R.  Barrett  John  G.  Croxton 

A.  F.  B  rown  Francis  A-  Churchill 

Marris  P.  Bonham    ,  Peter  G.  Curtis 

James  B.  Bonner  John  M.  Crean 

C.  G.  Bacon,  Jr.  L.  A.  Dempsey 

Geo.  E.  Bartol  Albert  E.  Davis 

Capt.  Peter  Bloomsburg  Wm.  T.  Donnelly 

E.  H.  Butler  Mrs.  Wm.  T.  Donnelly 

Joseph  A.  Ball  Elmore  Deibert 

Wm.  T.  Budd  John  H.  Dialogue 

Hon.  Wm.  H.  Berry  E.  W.  Drinker 

John  H.  Baizley  E.  W.  Douglass 
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Frederick  W.  Donnelly 
Thomas  Devlin 
Thomas  Evans 
Howell  S.  England 
G.  W.  Easterb  rooks 
W.  Neilson  Ells 
Henry  C.  Esling 
Eugene  W.  Frye 
John  O.  Foering 
Wm.  B.  Frear 
C.  H.  Foster 
Capt.  John  H.  Fisher 
John  H.  Glover 
F.  S.  Groves,  Jr. 
C.  A.  Green 

Hon.  Joseph  A.  Goulden 
Charles  Gring 
Oliver  Gildersleeve 
Mrs.  Oliver  Gildersleeve 
Christopher  Gallagher 
Philip  Godley 
Jos.  R.  Grundy 
Hon.  H.  F.  Goldfogel 
James  A.  Hare 
Wm.  O.  Hempstead 
Wm.  W.  Hulse 
Charles  O.  Haines 
Hon.  Anthony  Higgins 
Hon.  Wm.  H.  Heald 
John  J.  Howlett 
E.  F.  Henson 
Edw.  H.  Horwood 
Benjamin  E.  Harrar 
Franklin  M.  Harris,  Jr. 
Jno.  B.  Hannum,  Jr. 
J.  S.  W.  Holton 
W.  F.  Hagar 
Fred.  F.  Halliday,  Jr. 
James  A.  Hartigan 
David  A.  Hay 
J.  Arthur  Hayes 
Hon.  Robert  E.  Hand 
James  S.  Jefferson 
J.  F.  Jacoby 
J.  Harris  Jones 
L.  S-  Johnson 
Emory  R.  Johnson 
Theodore  Justice 
George  W.  Jessup 
Hon.  John  Kronmiller 
Harry  W.  Keeley 
Arthur  Knox 
Dr.  R.  M.  Kelley 
Wm.  H.  Koch 
N.  B.  Kelly 
V.  E.  Kugler 


H.  B.  Krause 

Mrs.  H.  B.  Krause 

M.  H.  Kohler 

John  B.  Lennig 

Charles  Lawrence 

John  W.  Liberton 

Henry  J.  Lynd 

John  Longaker 

W.  W.  Loomis 

Henry  Matthews 

A.  H.  Mershon 

Hon.  J.  Hampton  Moore 

Clayton  F.  Moore 

H.  S.  Montgomery 

Wm.  H.  Mitchell 

James  Morgan 

George  F.  Miles 

S.  M.  Mansfield 

E.  F.  Mansfield 

Wm.  H.  Milburn 

C.  Arthur  Metzgar 

James  Mickle 

Mrs.  Samuel  B.  MacDonnell 

James  J.  McNally 

A.  R.  Mcllvaine 

Edward  V.  McCaffrey 

Wm.  J.  Mcllvaine 

J.  A.  McCarthy 

Charles  Mclntyre 

C.  A.  McCormick 

Frank  L.  Neall 

Charles  W.  Neeld 

Lewis  Nixon 

Hon.  J.  V.  V.  Olcott 

M.  B.  Perkins 

Samuel  E.  Perry 

E.  H.  Price 

Hon.  Geo.  E.  Pearre 

Jos.  B.  Quigley 

Henry  J.  Rich 

Charles  E.  Reid 

T.  J.  Ready 

Mrs.  T.  J.  Ready 

Henry  Reeves 

A.  S.  Reed 

Horace  Reeder 

J.  W.  Rawle 

Adam  Suelke 

Harvey  S.  Swartley 

Charles  Elmer  Smith 

Geo.  F.  Sproule 

H.  F.  Stetser 

Miss  Stetser 

Durell  Shuster 

John  Steigerwald 

Warren  Somers 
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Capt.  L.  B.  Shaw 
John  W.  Saylor 
Elmer  H.  Smith 
Charles  M.  Stewart 
Mrs.  Charles  M.  Stewart 
C.  W.  Summerfield 
Samuel  F.  Scattergood 
Hon.  Wm.  C.  Sproul 
W.  H.  Sproul 
Robert  Sheppard 
H.  J.  Saeger 
E.  H.  Shipman 
S.  K.  Smith 
Wm.  I.  Schaffer 
Josiah  Smith 
E.  R.  Sharwood 
Harry  W.  Schneider 
A.  H.  Sawyer 
Abram  Swan,  Jr. 
Harry  J.  Stout 
Selden  Twitchell 
Herbert  G.  Tuft 
J.  C.  Taylor 
Wm.  J.  Thompson 


John  S.  Thompson 
John  P.  Virden 
H.  B.  Van  Sciver 
S.  B.  Vrooman 
Geo.  D.  Van  Sciver 
Robert  Vale 
F.  M.  Wolff 
Alphonse  Weiner 
Charles  H.  Weigle 
Elisha  Webb,  Jr. 
Byron  Wrigley 
J.  K.  Waddington 
Hon.  W.  H.  Wiley 
Mrs.  W.  H.  Wiley 

E.  H.  Warner 
Mrs.  E.  H.  Warner 
Wm.  H.  Wetherill 
Geo.  H.  Weller 
Wm.  E.  Weller 

F.  W.  Wolf 
P.  F.  Young 
F.  M.  Yorston 
John  B.  Pratt 
Wm.  C.  Finletter 


HOSTS  AT  NORFOLK. 

The  City  of  Norfolk  was  the  host  of  the  occasion,  the  following  com- 
mittees doing  their  work  so  well  that  every  function  was  carried  out  to 
perfect  success : 


General  Committee  on  Arrangements. 


Harvey  M.  Dickson,  Chairman 

Dr.  J.  G.  Riddick 

D.  Lawrence  Groner 

J.  S.  Barron 

C.  B.  Ryan 

Merritt  T.  Cooke 

Joseph  C.  Prince 

Dr.  Southgate  Leigh 

Judge  Thos.  H.  Wilcox 

Admiral  Edw.  D.  Taussig 

W.  T.  Anderson 

Alvah  H.  Martin 

J.  B.  MacAfee 

Fergus  Reid 


Caldwell  Hardy 
Col.  L.  W.  T.  Waller 
Jas.  V.  Trehy 
E.  T.  Lamb 
J.  H.  Brownley 
Nathaniel  Beaman 
Hon.  J.  Davis  Reed 
J.  W.  Brown 
Floyd  Hughes 
J.  F.  O'Connell 
David  Lowenberg 
Henrv  Kirn 
B.  L.'Bugg 

Jos.  A.  Hall,  Secretary 


General  Hospitality  and  Invitation  Committee. 


W.  T.  Anderson,  Chairman  John  Blair  MacAfee 

Fergus  Reid  Judge  Allen  R.  Hanckle 

Alvah  H.  Martin 
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Committee  on  Reception  and  Entertainment  oe  the  President. 


D.  Lawrence  Groner 

Hon.  J.  Hampton  Moore 

Harvey  M.  Dickson 

Capt.  W.  R.  Mayo 

Fergus  Reid 

Col.  John  N..  Vaughan 

Robert  B.  Tunstall 

Judge  Allen  R.  Hanckle 

Rear  Admiral  Edw.  D.  Taussig 

C.  Brooks  Johnston 

S.  B.  Carney 

Wm.  T.  Anderson 

Dr.  Southgate  Leigh 

Harry  T.  Campbell 

Merritt  T.  Cooke 

Jas.  Iredell  Jenkins 

Judge  R. 


Tazewell  Taylor 
Charles  B.  Ryan 
Judge  Thos.  H.  Wilcox 
John  Blair  MacAfee 
James  S.  Barron 
Percy  S.  Stephenson 
Congressman  H.  L.  Maynard 
Congressman  John  H.  Small 
Hon.  Jas.  G.  Riddick 
Col.  C.  P.  Townsley 
Col.  J.  W.  Oast 
Capt.  E.  V.  White 
Maj.  M.  M.  Patrick 
Hon.  J.  Davis  Reed 
Raymond  Dupuy 
Jos.  A.  Hall 
T.  Thorp 


Reception  and  Entertainment  of  the  Press. 

Alvah  Howard  Martin,  Chairman  Harvey  Laird  Wilson 

James  Smith  Barron  Lucian  Douglas  Starke 

Floyd  Hughes  Kenton  Foster  Murray 

William  Rowe  Boutwell  Allmand  McKoy  Griggs 


Transportation  Committee. 


E.  T.  Lamb,  Chairman 


E.  M.  Graham 
B.  L.  Bugg 


Finance  Committee. 

Caldwell  Hardy,  Chairman  Robt.  B.  Tunstall 

Thos.  H.  Wilcox 


Ways  and  Means  Committee. 


B.  L.  Bugg,  Chairman 

W.  A.  Godwin 

R.  F.  Baldwin  ' 

O.  J.  Egerton 

W.  A.  Jones 

A.  S.  Martin,  Jr. 

L.  W.  Davis 

W.  Lane  Kelly 

L.  F.  Cotter 

vS.  T.  Dickinson,  Jr. 

L.  P.  Roberts 

D.  Baker  Ames 

D.  P.  Paul 

D.  Pender 

F.  F.  Priest 

J.  Watts  Martin 

John  H.  Trant,  Jr. 


A.  Christie 
E.  D.  Hobbs 
W.  J.  Simpson 
J.  W.  Hough 
W.  PI.  Dey 
Gordon  Stephenson 
H.  H.  Trice 
Wallington  Hardo 
C.  H.  Consolvo 
J.  F.  Bell 
J.  H.  Cofer 
J.  O.  Reid 
H.  G.  Barbee 
C.  L.  Wichard 
John  Marbury 
Jas.  E.  Prince 
N.  B.  Joynes 
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John  A.  Lesncr 
A.  G.  Bailey 
Louis  Feuerstein 
Van  Nyvenheim 
Benj.  Spigel 
H.  P.  Randolph 
N.  S.  Arrington 
Nathan  Frank 
Percy  M.  Grant 
M.  J.  Madden 
J.  C.  Gordon 
E.  F.  Jakeman 
R.  W.  Coates 
C.  Hosier 
E.  B.  Ives 
J.  A.  Pritchett 
Dr.  W.  T.  Gilchrist 
O.  L.  Williams 


Parke  Lindsay 
Jas.  G.  Martin 
R.  M.  Hughes,  Jr. 
R.  W.  Peatross 
Stewart  Westover 
C.  L.  Candler 
A.  R.  Snydor 
W.  W.  Robertson 
F.  E.  Wilcox 
George  McMurran 
A.  P.  Jones 
A.  J.  Hall 
Wm.  Sloane 
J.  R.  Urouhardt 
H.  G.  Tyler 
John  M.  Vaughan 
W.  W.  Moss 
J.  M.  Umstadter 
Howard  S.  Gibson 


Parade  Committee. 


Col.  L.  W.  T.  Waller,  Chairman       Col.  T.  J.  Nottingham 

Maj.  C.  L.  Wright  Joseph  Plecht 

Capt.  J.  W.  McCarrick  W.  T.  Ham 

Maj.  B  W.  Salamonsky  D.  S.  Burwell 

Capt.  Chas.  PI.  Consolvo  Judge  T.  S.  Garnett 

Capt.  W.  A.  Godwin  R.  A.  Dobie 

Lieut.  Hammond  Johnson  S.  L.  McGonigal 

H.  B.  Nichols  W.  H.  Taylor 

L.  F.  Cotter  Capt.  A.  C.  Dillingha 

Mai.  M.  M.  Patrick  Gen.  C.  C.  Vaughan 


Haee  Arrangements  Committee. 

Jos.  C.  Prince,  Chairman  Alan  Omohundro 

W.  P.  Dodson  John  F.  Lawler 

Benj.  Spigel 


Decoration  Committee. 


Dr.  Southgate  Leigh,  Chairman 

C.  L.  Fine 

John  D.  Gordon 

W.  S.  Bensten 

T.  S.  Southgate 

W.  B.  Roper 

W.  B.  Dougherty 

C.  Parker  Breese 

P.  M.  Prescott 


Jas.  Tredell  Jenkins 
W.  T.  Ham 
W.  H.  Land 
Henry  Bowden 
J.  K.  Waterman 

A.  B.  Carr 

B.  F.  Mitchell 

T.  Margan  Fussell 
W.  G.  Blick 


Arthur  Morris 
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Printing  and  Publicity  Committee. 


Jos.  A.  Hall,  Chairman 
Philip  E.  Yeatman 

B.  A.  Banks 

Hugh  Steele,  Secretary 

Harry  K.  Wolcott,  Chairman 

Hon.  H  L.  Maynard 

Pay-Director  Gait 

F.  O.  Smith 

R.  D.  Parrott 

W.  H.  Sargeant,  Jr. 

C.  W.  Fentress 
J.  Frank  East 
Dr.  R.  L.  Payne 
Richard  T.  Brooke 
George  Pilcher 
Leo  Judson 

W.  Henry  Wales,  Jr. 


I.  Walke  Truxton 
A.  G.  Bailey 
W.  A.  Godwin 
L.  W.  Davis 
H.  C.  Hudgins 
Judge  T.  S.  Garnett 
R.  A.  Dobie 
Col.  W.  W.  Sale 
D.  S.  Burwell 
George  Lindsay 
H.  H.  Trice 
J.  F.  Reid 
Philip  E.  Yeatman 
M.  K.  King 
W.  E.  Cook 
Warner  W.  Croxton 
George  P.  Whipple 


River  and  Harbor  Excursion. 


Chas.  H.  Consolvo,  Chairman 

W.  P.  Dodson 

Tazewell  Taylor 

II.  L.  Butler 

J.  F.  Reid 

C.  W.  Northern 

Willard  R.  Cook 

R.  E.  Steed 

F.  E.  Wilcox 

J.  W.  McCarrick 

W.  H.  Taylor,  Attorney 

B.  A.  Banks 

H.  L.  Lowenberg 

A.  B.  Schwartzkopf 

M.  T.  Friarty 

Samuel  W.  Pannill 


W.  M.  Rettew 
Benjamin  Spigel 
C.  N.  Whitehurst 
R.  B.  Cooke 
Major  C.  L.  Wright 
H.  M.  Kerr 
J.  Pearson  Williams 
F.  L.  Jarvies 
L.  Fuerstein 
J.  H.  Johnson 
W.  R.  Boutwell 
E.  F.  Jakeman 
E.  W.  Wolcott 
John  E.  Burke 
C.  L.  Candler 
Ira  T.  Holt 


R.  A.  Wainwright, 
W.  B.  Baldwin 
Abbott  Morris 
E.  C.  Hathaway 


Attractions 
Chairman 

Ni 


Committee. 

C  W.  Priddy 
Barton  Myers 
Otto  Wells 
T.  S.  Garnett,  Jr. 
)  Old 


Information  and  Accommodation  Committee. 


Merritt  T.  Cooke,  Chairman  C.  St.  John  Ploward 

E.  B.  Hodges  T.  H.  Synon 

F.  D.  Ware 
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GUESTS  AT  NORFOLK. 


The  guests  included,  besides  the  President,  and  the  Gover- 
nor of  Virginia,  all  of  the  delegates  to  the  convention  and  the 
following  newspaper  representatives,  nearly  all  of  them  being 
Washington  correspondents : 


Charles  S.  Albert, 
New  York  World. 

David  S.  Barry, 

Providence  Journal  and  Providence 
Evening  Bulletin. 

Ira  E.  Bennett, 

San  Francisco  Call. 

Henry  B.  Bolton, 
Rutland  Herald. 

Ira  M.  Bond, 

Albuquerque  Citizen,  Santa  Fe, 
New  Mexico,  Fl  Paso  Herald, 
Iyas  Vegas  Optic. 

John  Boyle, 

Wall  Street  Journal. 

T.  W.  Brahany, 

N.  Y.  Tribune,  Milwaukee  Sentinel. 

William  E.  Bringham, 

Boston  Evening  Transcript. 

Harry  J.  Brown, 

Portland  Oregonian,  Tacoma  News, 
Boise  Statesman. 

George  Rothwell  Brown, 

Boston  Herald,  New  Orleans  Item. 

Henry  Schroff  Brown, 

New  York  Herald,  Paris  Herald. 

H.  E.  C.  Bryant, 

Charlotte  Observer,  Richmond 
Times-Dispatch. 

Samuel  G.  Blythe, 

The  Providence  Journal. 

Scott  C.  Bone, 

Phila.  Saturday  Fvening  Post. 

Charles  A.  Boynton, 
Washington  Herald. 

White  L.  Busby, 

Secretary  to  Speaker  Cannon. 

C.  K.  Berryman, 
Washington  Star. 

Arthur  Blanchard, 

Care  of  Cornwell  &  Co. 


Jesse  L.  Carmicheal, 

San  Francisco  Bulletin. 

Otto  Carmicheal, 

New  York  World,  New  York  Even- 
ing World. 

George  H.  Carter, 

Sioux    City   Journal,    Des  Moines 
Capital. 

Edward  B.  Clarke, 

Chicago   F  vening   Post,    St.  L/Ouis 
Times,  Detroit  Journal. 

Sheldon  S.  Cline, 

Springfield      Union,  Birmingham 
News. 

Harry  A.  Colman, 
Washington  Post. 

F.  W.  Connor, 

Woman's    Nat'l    Daily,    St.  I,onis 
Star. 

Jesse  E.  Conway, 

New  York  Fvening  World. 

Charles  A.  Cottrell, 
Associated  Press. 

W.  S.  Couch, 

Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 
W.  A.  Crawford, 

New  York  Times,  Phila.  Ledger. 

Harris  M.  Crist, 
Brooklyn  Fagle. 

Harry  J.  Cunningham, 
Washington  Herald. 

William  E.  Curtis, 

Chicago  Record-Herald. 

O.  K.  Davis, 

New  York  Times,  Phila.  Ledger. 

S.  Bowey  Chipman, 
Frank  G.  Carpenter, 
Carpenter  Syndicate. 

John  M.  Carson, 

Bureau  of  Manufactures. 
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Conquest  H.  Clarke, 

R.  F.  D.  Post  Office  Dept. 

L.  A.  Coolidge, 
John  Adams  Corwin, 
Y.  M.  C.  A. 

Arthur  J.  Dodge, 

Kansas  City  Journal. 

Arthur  W.  Dunn, 

St.    Louis    Star,    Woman's  Nat'l 
Daily. 

Frank  J.  Dyer, 

San  Francisco  Chronicle. 

P.  V.  DeGraw, 

Fourth  Ass't  Postmaster  Gen'l. 

Charles  S.  Deihl, 
Associated  Press. 

Henry  E.  Eland, 

United  Press  Association. 

Jackson  S.  Elliott, 
Associated  Press. 

Ernest  W.  Emery, 
Associated  Press. 

Capt.  J.  F.  Ellison, 

Sec'y  Nat'l  Rivers  and  Harbors 
Congress. 

H.  G.  Elliott, 

London  Times. 

John  W.  Flenner, 
Oklahoman. 

John  A.  Fox, 

Special    Director    National  Rivers 
and  Harbors  Congress. 

Richard  Lee  Fearn, 
Walter  J.  Fahy, 

Washington      Times,  Baltimore 
News,  Boston  Journal. 

Guy  W.  Finney, 
Fargo  News. 

Justin  H.  Forrest, 

Cleveland  Leader,  Cincinnati  Post. 

Willard  French, 

Boston  F/vening  Herald. 

John  P.  Gavit, 

Associated  Press. 

E.  J.  Gibson, 
Gilson  Gardner, 

Cleveland  Press,  Cincinnati  Post. 


Louis  Garthe, 

Baltimore  American. 

Robert  M.  Gates, 

Memphis  Commercial  Appeal,  San 
Antonia  Express. 

Francis  B.  Gessner, 

Wheeling  Intelligencer,  Wheeling 
News,  New  York  Mail. 

Alfred  W.  Greeley, 
Anaconda  Standard. 

Isaac  Gregg, 

Sandusky  Register. 

F.  A.  G.  Handy, 
Henry  Hall, 

Pittsburg  Chronicle,  Telegraph. 

H.  C.  Hallam, 

Boston  Globe,  Hartford  Courant. 

Charles  A.  Hamilton, 

Rochester  Post-Express,  Salt  Lake 
Desert  News,  Troy  Times, 
Buffalo  Times. 

Worth  C.  Harder, 

Minneapolis  Tribune. 

Walter  E.  Harris, 

Louisville  Times,  Nashville  Ban- 
ner. 

Wells  F.  Harvey, 

Grand  Rapids  Evening  Press. 

Henry  J.  Haskell, 
Kansas  City  Star. 

James  Hay,  Jr., 

Washington  Times. 

R.  H.  Hazard, 

United  Press  Association. 

A.  E.  Heiss, 

New  Orleans  Times-Democrat,  Phil- 
adelphia Evening  Telegraph. 

James  S.  Henry, 

Philadelphia  Press. 

George  Griswold  Hill, 
New  York  Tribune. 

Edwin  M.  Hood, 
Associated  Press. 

James  P.  Hornaday, 
Indianapolis  News. 

William  Hoster, 

N.  Y.  American-Journal,  Chicago 
American  -  Examiner,  Boston 
American. 
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Charles  P.  Hunt, 

Arizona        Republican,  Bisbee 
Review,  Tuscan  Star. 

Philander  C.  Johnson, 
Washington  Star. 

W.  W.  Jermane, 

Minneapolis  Journal,  Seattle  Times. 

E.  B.  Johns, 
Cincinnati  Enquirer. 

Arthur  C.  Johnson, 
Chicago  Tribune. 

F.  A.  Johnson, 

I^a  Crosse  Chronicle,  Duluth  News- 
Tribune. 

Rudolph  Kaufmann, 
Washington  Star. 

Ed.  L.  Keen, 
United  Press. 

J.  Henry  Kaiser, 
Gus  K.  Karger, 

Cincinnati     Times-Star,  Cleveland 
News,  Columbus  Dispatch. 

E.  L.  Keen, 

United  Press  Association. 

Charles  F.  Kern, 
Associated  Press. 

Charles  P.  Keyser, 

St.  I/Ouis  Globe-Democrat. 

Frank  B.  Lord, 

Philadelphia  Bulletin. 

Francis  E.  Leupp, 
John  E.  Lathrop, 

Portland  Journal,  Spokane;  Sports- 
man Review,  I/ittle  Rock  Gazette. 

Wendell  H.  Lawson, 

New  York  Evening  Post. 

G.  Gould  Lincoln, 

Washington  Post. 

Chas.  B.  Lockwood, 

Milwaukee,  Wis.;    Duluth  Herald, 
Spokane  Chronicle. 

Thos.  F.  Logan, 

Philadelphia  Inquirer. 

John  Lorance, 

Boston  Advertiser. 

A.  Maurice  Low, 

Boston    Globe,    London  Morning 
Post. 


Edward  G.  Lowry, 

New  York  Evening  Post. 

Lewis  Ludlow, 

Indianapolis  Star. 

C.  G.  Marshall, 
Associated  Press. 

Willis  F.  Moore, 

Chief  Weather  Bureau. 

David  R.  McKee, 
Herndon  Morsell, 
Alexander  Mosher, 

Hastings  D.  MacAdam, 
St.  Eouis  Republican. 

Zach.  McGhee, 

Columbia  State,  Savannah  News. 

P.  H.  McGowan, 

Charleston  News  and  Courier, 
Brooklyn  Standard  Union, 
Richmond  News-leader. 

Angus  McSween, 

Philadelphia  North  American. 

Rohert  M.  McWade, 

Woman's  National  Daily. 

Jerry  A.  Matthews, 
New  York  Sun. 

N.  O.  Messenger, 

Washington  Evening  Star. 

Charles  W.  Metzger, 
Pittsburg  Leader. 

George  E.  Miller, 
Detroit  News. 

John  P.  Miller, 
Baltimore  Sun. 

John  E.  Monk, 

Albany  Journal,  Greensboro  Indus- 
trial News,  Buffalo  Express,  St. 
Paul  Dispatch. 

J.  B.  Morrow, 

Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 

Thomas  C.  Noyes, 
Washington  Star. 

John  H.  Nolan, 
14 1 3  G  Street. 

H.  B.  Nesbitt, 

Pittsburg  Press,  Kansas  City 
Star,  Kansas  City  Times. 

Irving  C.  Norwood, 

Washington  Evening  Star. 
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J.  C.  O'Laughlin, 
Chicago  Tribune. 

R.  V.  Oulahan, 

New  York  Sun. 

Gifford  Pinchot, 

Chief  Forester,  Dept.  Agriculture. 

Elmer  E.  Paine, 
Associated  Press. 

Robert  Halsey  Patchin, 
New  York  Herald. 

Raymond  Patterson, 
Chicago  Tribune. 

T.  J.  Pence, 

Raleigh  News  and  Observer. 

Robert  P.  Porter, 

Dallas  News,  Galveston  News. 

VV.  W.  Price, 

Brooklyn  Times. 

Ernest  Hazen  Pullman, 
Buffalo  Evening  News. 

Charles  C.  Randolph, 
Arizona  Republican. 

F.  A.  Richardson, 
Baltimore  Sun. 

W.  F.  Roberts, 
Clifford  Rose, 

Salt  Lake  Tribune. 

J.  Henry  Small,  Jr., 
Reginald  Schroeder, 

New  York  Staats-Zeitung. 

Oswald  F.  Schuette, 
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PAPER  PREPARED  BY  W.  W.  HULSE,  OF  BAY 

SHORE,  N.  Y. 

(No  opportunity  presenting  itself,  for  the  reading  of  Mr. 
Hulse's  paper,  he  was  given  "leave  to  print.") 

Gentlemen  of  the  Atlantic  Deeper  Waterways  Association : 

I  am  asked  to  speak  upon  the  relation  of  Long  Island  to  the 
proposed  waterway  to  be,  built  inland  along  the  Atlantic  coast, 
and  because,  as  Paul  said  to  the  Roman  governor,  "You  have 
been  for  many  years  a  judge  in  these  matters,  and  well  ac- 
quainted with  this  way,"  therefore,  speak  I  the  more  cheer- 
fully. 

Long  Island's  relation  to  the  waterway  is  two-fold — it  is 
unique.  No  other  section,  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  the 
State  of  Maine,  presents  anything  like  its  phyiscal  features.  I 
know  that  you  gentlemen,  when  you  look  on  the  Atlantic  sea- 
board map,  following  the  proposed  waterway  across  New  Jer- 
sey into  the  lower  bay,  trace  the  continuous  line  up  the  East 
River  into  Long  Island  Sound,  and  from  that  through  Narra- 
gansett  Bay,  and  the  Taunton  River  and  Canal  to  Boston. 
But,  gentlemen,  I  come  before  you  to  show  you  "a  more  ex- 
cellent way !"    The  route  you  have  followed  is  beset  with 
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danger  from  the  time  you  pass  Blackwell's  Island  'till  you 
enter  Narragansett  Bay.  That  awful  death-trap,  and  never- 
to-be-satiated  graveyard,  well  named,  if,  as  is  commonly 
believed,  the  vast  majority  of  our  fellow-men  go  there  when 
they  die — Hell  Gate — will  always  be  a  frightful  menace  to 
"those  that  go  down  to  the  sea  in  ships."  Always,  I  say,  for 
even  if  it  were  possible  in  a  thousand  years  to  remove  the 
great  area  of  rocks,  yet  nearby  New  York  City  would  never 
allow  itself  to  be  excavated  so  that  the  waters  of  that  inland 
sea  could  pour  through  without  great  danger  to  sailing  craft. 
In  other  words,  the  strait  is  too  narrow,  and  always  will  be, 
to  insure  safety  to  vessels  passing  through  it,  and  I  need  not 
tell  you  of  the  dangers  to  shipping,  the  entire  length  of  Long 
Island  Sound,  the  numerous  recorded  shipwrecks  eloquently 
assert  the  truth.  But  now,  if  you  will  look  again  at  the  map, 
you  may  note  some  changes.  For  we  often  pass  unheeding  by 
our  greatest  blessings.  You -have  crossed  New  Jersey  and 
entered  the  lower  bay.  Now  please  look  eastward  (the  best 
way  always  to  look)  ;  you  see  a  charming  section  known  as 
Sea  Gate,  but  we  do  not  wish  you  to  go  to  sea  here.  But  see 
from  the  beautiful  Gravesend  Bay — the  Empire  City  has 
radically  changed  the  map.  A  ship  canal,  300  feet  wide  and 
30  feet  in  depth,  is  to  be  built  inland  of  Coney  Island  and 
connecting  Sheepshead  Bay  with  Jamaica  Bay,  where  a  most 
important  corporation  is  about  to  extend  this  ship  canal  so  as 
to  build  over  one  hundred  miles  of  wharves,  which  will  re- 
lieve the  overtaxed  piers  and  docks  of  the  great  city  and  be 
a  vast  terminal  of  the  great  inland  waterway  being  built  across 
New  York  State.  Now  we  go  a  few  miles  eastward  and  come 
to  Long  Beach,  where  is  being  completed  the  largest  private 
contract  of  dredging  ever  consummated.  Five  miles  of  wide 
waterway,,  30  feet  in  depth.  And  as  Hempstead  town  has 
just  made  another  large  sale  to  the  eastward  of  the  last- 
named  gigantic  enterprise,  doubtless  there  will  be  a  continu- 
ance of  the  waterway. 

Now,  the  Long  Island  people  pray  the  paternal  Govern- 
ment at  Washington  to  connect  these  links,  to  connect  the 
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great  South  Bay  with  the  East  Bay,  the  latter  with  Shinne- 
cock  Bay,  and  that  with  Peconic  Bay,  whence,  by  the  most  pro- 
tected waters  of  the  Sound,  connection  can  be  had  with  the 
inland  waterways  to  begin  at  New  London.  This  waterway 
will  not  present  a  single  danger  point.  It  is  the  only  sane  and 
safe  route  to  consider,  and  the  future  will  verify  these  facts. 

Now,  as  to  the  commercial  importance  of  Long  Island.  It 
occupies  the  entire  Atlantic  seaboard  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  and  because  Long  Island  presents  its  entire  southern 
front  to  the  storms  and  beating  surf  of  old  ocean,  New  York 
City  has  the  finest  harbor  on  the  globe.  And  our  island  has 
stood  for  all  time,  and  as  we  can  especially  appreciate,  since  the 
Dutch  paid  the  Indians  twenty-four  cents  for  the  Island  of 
Manhattan.  To  prevent  old  ocean  from  washing  its  bed-rock 
foundations  as  bare  of  earth  as  the  rock-fields  of  Hell  Gate, 
our  little  Long  Island  (sometimes  confounded  with  Bedloes 
and  other  islands  in  New  York  Harbor)  is  very  rapidly  in- 
creasing in  population  ,which  is  now  greater  than  the  entire 
population  of  the  States  of  Connecticut,  Rhode  Island,  New 
Hampshire  and  Delaware,  and  probably  you  could  also  count 
in  Vermont ;  it  has  more  people  living  on  it  than  the  State  of 
Maryland,  with  its  grand  Monumental  City  in  the  count. 

With  our  four  large  bays,  more  beautiful  than  the  Bay  of 
Naples,  you  may  be  able  to  form  some  idea  of  what  the  con- 
necting links  of  our  inland  waterways  mean  for  Long  Island 
on  all  lines  of  business,  on  which  I  could,  but  have  not  time  to, 

t 

elaborate. 

The  120  miles  of  Long  Island  Atlantic  coast  is  lined  with 
dangerous  shoals,  on  which  many  hundreds  of  shipwrecks  have 
occurred,  many  accompanied  with  loss  of  life,  and  many  more 
will  occur  unless  the  the  United  States  Government  shall  give 
us  more  protection  or  warning  to  mariners  approaching  the 
coast.  But  especially  is  it  dangerous  to  our  smaller,  or  coast- 
wise trading  craft,  which  naturally  keep  as  near  shore  as  pos- 
sible. In  one  day  off  the  Rockaway  Shoals,  twenty  of  these  ves- 
sels were  wrecked,  and  all  with  their  cargoes  were  completely 

16 
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destroyed,  and  every  person  on  these  twenty  vessels  was 
drowned  (save  one).  All  of  these  vessels  would  have  reached 
New  York  Harbor  in  safety  if  our  Atlantic  deeper  waterways 
had  been  built  then,  as  they  should  have  been. 

Indeed,  gentlemen,  when  I  think  of  the  vast  numbers  of  lives 
these  inland  waterways  will  save,  the  tremendous  financial 
uplift  it  will  be  to  the  United  States  and  to  all  our  citizens — 
greater  than  any  man  can  compute — the  new  world  it  will 
build  up  for  internal  commerce,  especially  in  our  gigantic  busi- 
ness of  oyster  planting,  which  the  railroads  are  powerless  to 
handle — the  vastly  added  happiness  and  social  gain  of  the 
American  people — I  say,  when  I  give  attention  to  this  prolific 
enterprise,  which  means  so  much  of  good  upon  all  the  planes 
of  our  being,  I  have  little  patience  with  the  treatment  it  has 
been  and  is  receiving  by  the  nation. 

Its  need  is  tremendously  more  than  was  specie  payments, 
when  the  sage  Greeley  said,  "The  way  to  resume  is  to  resume." 
I  see  nothing  more  clearly  than  that  the  National  Government 
should  at  once  issue  bonds  sufficient  to  build  a  connected  inland 
waterway  from  Maine  to  New  Orleans,  to  connect  with  the 
great  central  waterway  from  the  Lakes — and  there  is  no  other 
enterprise  so  imperatively  needed. 

All  this  great  national  enterprise  will  not  cost  a  quarter  of 
what  our  fratricidal  war  cost  us,  and  its  completion  will  result 
among  a  thousand  blessings  in  the  more  fully  cementing  to- 
gether in  loving  friendship  the  two  great  portions  of  our 
beloved  land,  the  South  and  the  North.  For  these  great  con- 
tinuous streams,  flowing  downward  from  the  North,  and  up 
from  the  beautiful  Southland,  would  be  typical  of  peace  and 
good  will,  which  is  to  grow  and  expand  till  there  is  no  North 
or  South  in  minds  as  regards  individuals.  And  certainly 
there  is  none  other  that  would  give  such  rich  returns  to  our 
paternal  Government. 

When  our  American  people  get  fully  awakened  to  this  grand 
work  they  will  come  up  en  mass  to  the  gates  of  Washington, 
and  the  rulers  of  the  land  will  hear  and  obey.    Their  united 
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voice  demanding  that  no  more  of  the  millions  of  moneys  of 
the  people  be  spent  in,  at  best,  questionable  ways,  till  this  great- 
est of  utilitarian  enterprises  is  finished. 
May  the  Lord  hasten  the  happy  day ! 

LETTER  FROM  BERNARD  L,.  BAKER. 

November  18,  1909. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen : 

I  want  to  make  a  little  personal  explanation,  as  there  seems 
to  have  been  some  misunderstanding  as  to  the  object  of  the 
resolution  introduced  by  me  at  the  meeting  yesterday.  I  want 
to  assure  you  that  there  was  only  one  object,  and  that  was  the 
best  interest  of  the  Atlantic  Deeper  Waterways  Association. 

I  am  satisfied  that  I  am  voicing  the  sentiment  of  both  the 
State  and  the  city  in  wishing  to  assure  you  the  co-operation  of 
both  the  State  and  the  city  in  the  success  of  your  work ;  and  no 
one  approves  more  heartily  than  I,  personally,  of  your  devot- 
ing all  your  efforts  to  the  one  object,  the  making  of  an  inland 
waterway  along  the  Atlantic  coast  from  the  Gulf  to  Massa- 
chusetts Bay,  and  securing  the  co-operation  and  assistance  of 
the  Government  for  this  purpose.  My  object  in  introducing 
the  resolution  was  to  secure  what  was  in  my  opinion  the  best 
interest  of  this  one  subject  for  rapidly  securing  and  construct- 
ing of  such  a  waterway — in  suggesting  the  securing  of  the 
good  will  and  co-operation  of  the  interest  which  is  endeavoring 
to  build  up  the  merchant  marine. 

In  my  opinion,  I  believe  it  would  help  the  one  object  of  this 
•  Association,  for  nothing  is  more  important  than  the  carrying 
of  the  commerce  of  the  eastern  seaboard  to  the  central  point 
for  export.  However,  I  wish  to  make  it  a  matter  of  record 
that  if  this  Association  should  take  a  different  view  of  it  and 
consider  it  unwise,  in  very  general  terms,  to  endorse  the  build- 
ing up  of  our  merchant  marine,  no  one  will  more  heartily 
acquiesce  in  the  will  of  the  majority  nor  do  more  to  carry  out 
the  objects  of  the  Association  than  myself. 

Bernard  L.  Baker. 
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ADDRESS  BY 

HON.  J.  HAMPTON  MOORE 

M.  C.  Pennsylvania 
President  of  the  Atlantic  Deeper  Waterways  Association 

before  the 

Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress,  Washington,  D.  C. 
December,  9,  1909 


Mr.  Moore  was  received  with  a  tumult  of  applause,  and 
upon  its  subsiding  said  good-naturedly,  "I  hope  this  applause 
is  not  taken  out  of  my  time,  Mr.  President?"  to  which  Presi- 
dent Ransdell  replied  that  he  might  make  himself  easy  on  that 
point. 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

When  the  country  took  account  of  its  stock  in  1900,  it  found 
that  the  population  had  been  tending  rapidly  westward.  The 
old  original  States  along  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  from  which  the 
energy  and*the  enterprise  of  the  whole  country  had  sprung, 
discovered  that  they  had  been  outstripped  west  of  the  Appa- 
lachian chain  by  an  excess  of  nine  millions  of  people.  While 
not  perhaps  a  matter  of  general  surprise,  these  glowing  West- 
ern returns  showed  there  was  something  that  needs  to  be 
driven  into  the  minds  of  some  of  our  self-satisfied  eastern 
business  men ;  they  showed  that  "something  was  doing"  in  the 
great  Middle  West  between  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  the 
Appalachian  Chain,  and  along  the  Pacific  seacoast,  that  needed 
a  little  attention  upon  the  part  of  the  Atlantic  seaboard. 

It  developed  that  while  we  had  been  building  up  our  indus- 
tries, and  our  population  had  been  increasing,  and  our  activities 
had  been  giving  us  a  world-wide  reputation  for  two  hundred 
years,  the  activities  of  the  people  of  the  Middle  West  and  of 
the  Pacific  slope,  though  of  recent  origin,  were  so  much  more 
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vigorous  that  the  younger  men  of  the  West,  wrapped  up  in 
their  own  enterprises,  with  their  opportunities  confronting 
them,  and  attracting  all  of  their  attention,  had  forgotten  a  little 
bit  of  the  history  of  that  section  of  the  country,  which  some- 
times they  are  inclined  to  regard  as  the  "effete  East." 

When  in  1906  and  1907  that  memorable  car  shortage  struck 
this  country  that  caused  an  agitation  throughout  the  Middle 
West,  and  along  the  Pacific  slope ;  an  agitation  that  was  heard 
in  all  the  offices  of  the  great  railroad  magnates  of  this  country, 
and  which  came  surging  down  over  the  roads  and  water- 
ways to  the  halls  of  Congress  in  the  Capital  City  at  Washing- 
ton, there  was  an  awakening  along  the  Atlantic  seaboard  to  the 
fact  that  the  West  was  moving,  was  hustling,  was  pushing, 
both  in  the  matter  of  railroads  and  waterways,  and  was 
demanding  increased  facilities  for  the  transportation  of  its  tre- 
mendous output  from  the  fields,  from  forests  and  from  fac- 
tories, which  latter  were  then  rapidly  rearing  their  heads  the 
country  over.  It  was  then  that  many  of  us  learned  that 
whereas  in  New  England  we  were  largely  bottled  up  and 
depending  upon  one  or  two  railroads  (similar  conditions  pre- 
vailing along  the  Atlantic  coast  and  in  the  Southern  States), 
that  on  the  other  hand  our  Western  booming  friends  were  not 
only  securing  the  capital  to  build  one,  two  and  three  railroads, 
but  that  they  were  demanding  increased  facilities'  by  rail  and 
by  water  as  well,  and  insisting  that  their  grain  should  not  rot 
in  the  fields  and  their  apples  should  not  fall  to  waste  in  the 
orchards,  but  that  they  should  have  the  right  to  get  to 
market. 

Then  we  began  to  think  along  this  seaboard  that  perhaps  we 
ought  to  move  in  a  similar  direction.  So  in  1907  we  organ- 
ized an  Association,  not  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  an  appro- 
priation from  Congress  for  one  stream  that  ended  nowhere ; 
not  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  an  appropriation  for  one 
stream  in  one  State,  but  for  the  purpose  of  adopting  a  policy 
that  should  be  in  line  with  the  policy  of  the  National  Rivers 
and  Harbors  Congress,  to  go  forward  with  that  policy  repre- 
senting a  project  which  would  be  continuous  and  would  con- 
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nect  up  the  waterways  of  the  South  with  those  of  the  North, 
and  in  a  commercial  as  well  as  a  fraternal  sense  wipe  out  State 
lines.  (Applause.)  That  Association  was  formed.  It  de- 
clared itself  in  the  City  of  Philadelphia  two  years  ago,  and  its 
purposes  were  pushed  as  vigorously  as  its  officers  and  mem- 
bers knew  how  to  push  them,  until  the  whole  coast  responded 
at  the  convention  in  Baltimore  last  year,  and  resolutions  that 
were  there  adopted,  being  presented  to  Congress,  were  enacted 
into  law,  so  that  authorization  for  a  survey  was  obtained  to 
ascertain  the  cost  of  a  project  which  would  connect  the  thir- 
teen or  fourteen  States  along  the  Atlantic  seacoast  in  one  link, 
which  would  be  protected  from  the  storms  and  perils  of  the 
sea.  (Applause.) 

In  the  City  of  Norfolk  one  month  ago,  following  as  swiftly 
as  possible  upon  that  remarkable  campaign  down  the  Missis- 
sippi River  which  has  been  the  subject  of  reference  here,  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  in  the  presence  of  a  vast  mul- 
titude of  people,  declared  the  same  policy  that  he  announced 
yesterday  with  regard  to  the  accumulation  of  funds  for  ex- 
penditure before  the  project  was  agreed  upon.  He  said  sub- 
stantially this:  "If  you  want  Congress  to  act  upon  a  project, 
if  you  want  it  to  make  an  improvement,  if  you  desire  it  to 
appropriate  money,  then  show  Congress  first  that  you  have  a 
case."  In  this  respect  we  have  asked  for  nothing  more,  for 
we  had  been  looking  along  our  shores  and  we  knew  that  we 
had  a  "case"  in  harmony  with  the  President's  declaration  and 
in  harmony  with  the  policy  of  the  National  Rivers  and  Har- 
bors Congress. 

We  had  observed  that  the  great  volume  of  appropriations 
made  by  Congress  for  the  improvement  of  rivers  and  harbors, 
notwithstanding  our  two  hundred  years'  growth,  had  been 
going  during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  into  the  Middle 
West.  We  had  no  envy  for  those  who  were  more  fortunate 
than  the  Atlantic  coast  in  obtaining  the  recognition  of  Con- 
gress, but  we  began  to  look  along  the  coast  to  see  just  where 
we  came  in  under  this  general  policy  of  the  improvement  of  the 
waterways  of  the  country.    Our  railroads  had  become  incap- 
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able  of  carrying  the  products  of  industrious  men,  and  we  had 
not  yet  come  to  recognize  that  the  productive  power  of  the 
people  should  be  limited  to  the  carrying  capacity  of  tile  rail- 
road alone.  (Applause.)  As  we  observed  how  our  brothers 
of  the  Middle  West  and  along  the  Pacific  coast  were  moving 
forward,  how  they  were  making  their  own  claims  upon  merit, 
how  they  were  obtaining  recognition  from  Congress,  and  how 
they  were  able  to  make  two  Presidents  of  the  United  States  join 
them  in  memorable  trips  down  the  Mississippi,  we  looked  first 
of  all  upon  that  little  spot  of  land  that  juts  out  from  Massa- 
chusetts and  is  known  as  Cape  Cod ;  and  we  said,  "Around  this 
strip  of  land  for  the  last  two  hundred  years  vessels  have  been 
coming  and  going,  lives  have  been  lost  and  valuable  property 
has  been  wrecked ;  and  yet  for  two  hundred  years,  while  money 
has  been  going  elsewhere,  there  has  been  no  shorter  and  safer 
cut  across,  which  would  afford  a  better  passage  for  the  mar- 
iner ;"  and  as  we  looked  into  the  facts  we  ascertained  that  dur- 
ing the  period  of  twenty-five  years  last  past  there  had  gone 
upon  the  shoals  upon  that  part  of  the  coast  no  less  than  a  thou- 
sand vessels,  carrying  with  them  vast  cargoes  of  enormous 
wealth  and  five  hundred  precious  lives ! 

And  then  we  looked  into  the  reason  why  nothing  had  been 
done,  and  we  could  form  no  other  conclusion  than  that  the 
people  of  Massachusetts  and  New  England  were  satisfied  with 
the  conditions  of  to-day  and  were  not  as  wide-awake  as  their 
brothers  of  the  Middle  West,  who  were  not  satisfied  with  the 
conditions  of  to-day,  but  who  insisted  upon  building  for  the 
future.  (Applause.) 

We  observed  that  if  we  could  secure  a  cut  of  about  eight 
miles,  at  a  cost  possibly  of  $10,000,000,  across  the  neck  of  Cape 
Cod,  we  could  save  an  outside  sailing  distance  from  Boston  to 
New  York  of  148  miles  and,  avoiding  fogs  and  shoals,  reduce 
the  risk  and  safely  deliver  lives  and  property. 

We  found,  as  we  looked  further  down  the  coast,  that  there 
was  already  a  waterway  cut  between  the  City  of  New  York 
and  the  City  of  Philadelphia  across  the  State  of  New  Jersey, 
a  distance  of  thirty-one  miles — an  existing  canal  under  the 
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present  control  of  a  great  railroad — and  we  saw  that  New 
York  wanted  to  build  toward  Philadelphia  and  Philadelphia 
toward  New  York.  Great  industries  were  there  with  large 
amounts  of  capital,  ready  to  make  investment.  Labor  was  ready 
to  be  employed ;  and  we  said,  "Why  is  it,  when  we  are  willing, 
have  the  capacity,  the  brain,  the  brawn  and  the  genius  to  do 
greater  things,  we  cannot  get  to  market  with  the  product  that 
we  are  capable  of  producing,  have  but  one  means  to  get  out, 
and  all  other  means  forbidden  us  ?"  We  looked  into  the  question 
of  that  canal,  we  discovered  that  while  it  was  operated  in  work- 
ing condition,  it  had  remained  substantially  as  its  founders  left 
it  seventy-five  years  ago,  and  with  its  depth  of  seven  feet  was 
incapable,  only  one  month  ago,  when  we  put  it  to  test,  of  carry- 
ing upon  its  bosom  a  Dutch  replica  of  the  "Half  Moon,"  built 
in  1609  and  brought  to  this  country  upon  the  deck  of  an  ocean 
liner.  We  found  that  it  was  incapable,  because  of  its  width 
and  depth  of  allowing  passage  for  the  model  of  Robert  Ful- 
ton's first  steamboat,  designed  in  1807  to  carry  fourteen 
through  passengers  on  the  perilous  journey  (?)  up  the  Hud- 
son River  (applause),  and  this  in  a  section  of  the  country 
where  the  greatest  volume  of  commerce  comes  and  goes,  and 
where  the  greatest  revenues  of  the  country  are  produced — 
revenues  that  are  absolutely  essential  to  the  distribution  of 
appropriations  throughout  this  country  not  only  for  the  im- 
provement of  rivers  and  harbors,  but  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  army  and  navy,  for  the  payment  to  the  pensioners  of  the 
country,  and  a  thousand  other  things  to  which  the  public 
money  is  applied.  (Applause.) 

We  looked  further  into  the  reasons  why  nothing  had  been 
done  along  our  coast;  we  took  the  map  from  Philadelphia  to 
Baltimore,  the  link  to  the  South,  and  observed  that  to-day  there 
is  a  canal  connecting  the  Delaware  River  with  the  Chesapeake 
Bay,  a  cut  across  solid  ground,  thirteen  miles,  but  that  cut  is  of 
such  minimum  depth  that  the  vessels  which  I  have  described 
could  little  more  pass  through  it  than  they  could  through  the 
Delaware  and  Raritan  Canal ;  and  we  said,  "Why  is  it  that  in 
this  great  center  of  population  and  activity  we  must  sail  out  of 
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the  Delaware  River  and  waste  318  miles  in  an  effort  to  get  to 
Baltimore,  when,  if  we  could  have  this  short  cut  from  the 
Delaware  to  the  Chesapeake  widened  and  deepened  sufficiently 
we  could  reduce  the  distance  as  a  bird  flies  to  ninety  miles  ?" 

It  is  truly  surprising  that  the  people  of  the  Atlantic  seaboard 
have  never  fully  realized  the  tremendous  inconvenience  they 
suffer.  Remarkable  indeed  is  it  that  they  should  have  per- 
mitted these  conditions  to  remain  all  these  years — disgraceful, 
in  the  light  of  the  opportunities  that  are  being  sought  by  the 
younger  generation,  and  the  provision  which  should  be  made 
by  the  present  for  the  future;  remarkable  indeed  that  we 
should  have  been  burdened  so  long  with  the  conditions  of  long 
ago. 

To  a  certain  extent  we  have  aroused  the  people  of  the  Atlan- 
tic seaboard.  We  have  started  them  to  thinking,  and  we  have 
made  them  understand — through  this  commendable  agitation 
throughout  the  West  for  a  deeper  Mississippi  and  along  the 
Pacific  slope  for  better  waterways  there — that  there  is  something 
for  them  to  do  along  the  Atlantic  seaboard.  We  have  made 
comparisons  as  between  what  has  been  done  elsewhere  and  what 
has  been  left  undone  here.  We  have  said  to  ourselves,  "What 
indeed,  if  there  is  no  further  awakening  than  this?  Are  they 
willing  to  permit  their  streams  to  fill  up  and  their  canals  to 
fall  into  decay?  Are  they  willing  to  say  that  the  creative 
power  of  man  along  the  seaboard  has  reached  its  limit  and  that 
we  can  produce  no  more?  Have  they  reached  the  point  where 
there  is  no  incentive  to  have  two  blades  of  grass  grow  where 
but  one  grew  before  ?" 

The  Chair  admonishes ! 

In  two  minutes  I  must  finish.  (Many  voices,  "Go  on!  Go 
on!") 

The  Chair. — You  may  have  three  minutes. 

The  Chairman  has  kindly  extended  my  time  three  minutes. 
During  the  last  two  weeks  there  have  been  terrific  storms 
along  the  Atlantic  coast.  Vessels  have  gone  ashore  upon  Cape 
Hatteras ;  they  have  gone  ashore  upon  Cape  Cod.  Is  it  not 
worth  the  while  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  to 
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give  some  consideration  to  the  lives  of  men  and  to  the  value 
of  property  lost?  Is  it  not  worth  while  that  in  the  event  of 
war  we  should  be  enabled  to  pass  vessels  out  of  the  navy  yards 
of  the  country,  vessels  charged  with  our  armament  and  our 
fighting  men,  without  having  them  stick  in  the  mud  of  our 
streams  because  the  Government  has  not  sufficiently  deepened 
them?  (Applause.) 

Only  a  year  ago,  in  a  time  of  peace,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  announced  that  he  proposed  to  send  outside  a  fleet  of 
torpedo  boats — boats  upon  which  the  country  had  spent  a  mil- 
lion dollars — that  he  proposed  to  send  them  from  the  Phila- 
delphia Navy  Yard  south  to  Charleston.  I  had  the  temerity,  if 
not  the  foresight,  to  write  to  the  Secretary  and  request  that 
inasmuch  as  we  had  inland  canals  from  Philadelphia  to  Nor- 
folk and  from  Norfolk  to  Beaufort,  below  Hatteras,  that  he 
send  this  valuable  property,  with  the  precious  lives  aboard,  by 
the  safe  inside  passage.  He  replied  politely,  as  I  had  expected 
he  would  do,  saying  that  wherever  possible  the  Navy  used 
inside  waterways,  but  that  unfortunately  the  depth  of  such 
waterways  as  we  had  along  the  Atlantic  coast  was  not  sufficient 
for  these  vessels,  although  they  were  of  small  draft,  and  so 
they  were  sent  outside.  In  one  week  there  were  flaming  head- 
lines in  the  newspapers  of  the  country  announcing  that  a  storm 
at  Hatteras  had  broken  over  these  small  craft  as  they  were 
proceeding  to  Charleston,  and  that  they  had  been  driven  back 
day  by  day,  and  finally  had  to  crawl  into  Norfolk  for  repairs ; 
and  it  was  related  that  many  of  the  men  had  been  sent  to  hos- 
pitals to  have  treated  the  personal  injuries  they  had  suffered. 
Is  it  not  worth  while  that  the  government  should  give  con- 
sideration to  its  own  property  and  the  lives  of  its  own 
employees  ? 

That  thirteen  mile  cut  across  the  State  of  Delaware  to  link 
up  the  Delaware  River  with  Chesapeake  Bay,  according  to  all 
naval  experts  possesses  great  value  in  a  strategic  way  for  the 
use  of  the  army  and  the  navy. 

We  hope  there  will  be  no  war  with  any  foreign  nation.  We 
hope  there  will  be  no  war  upon  the  seas ;  but  if  there  should  be 
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a  war  it  will  mean  war  upon  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  and  our 
own  vessels  might  have  to  run  for  shelter.  We  might  have 
to  employ  the  tactics  that  are  universal  in  warfare.  If  we  were 
compelled  to  meet  or  to  drive  back  an  enemy  or  ourselves  to 
fall  back,  the  Delaware  and  Chesapeake  Canal  would  give  an 
advantage  to  any  American  fleet  that  would  be  absolutely 
necessary  in  conflict  with  a  foe  of  our  own  size  upon  the  waters 
of  the  broad  Atlantic.  (Applause.) 

The  President  in  his  address  at  Norfolk  spoke  of  the  unpro- 
tected nature  of  our  coast,  and  of  the,  necessity  of  putting  an 
island  in  the  middle  of  the  Chesapeake  in  order  that  that 
region  might  be  amply  protected  in  time  of  war.  If  the  mouth 
of  the  Chesapeake  is  to  be  protected,  then  afford  an  outlet  to 
the  North,  else  the  protection  proposed  may  be  to  "bottle  up" 
an  American  fleet  just  as  Cervera's  fleet  was  bottled  up  in 
Santiago  Harbor.  Apart  from  its  commercial  advantages  the 
connecting  link  with  the  Delaware  would  seem  to  be  of  the 
very  greatest  military  and  naval  significance.  If  war  were 
upon  us  we  would  immediately  realize  its  importance.  Why 
should  we  not  provide  for  it  now? 

My  friends,  the  East  is  not  "effete. "  It  has  been  necessary 
recently  to  state  a  few  plain  truths  with  regard  to  appropria- 
tions and  in  reference  to  the  activity  of  our  friends  elsewhere, 
in  order  to  make  our  own  tremendous  population  of  30,000,000 
of  people  understand  that  they  have  been  lagging  far  behind  in 
the  matter  of  waterway  improvement  in  this  country.  We  are 
not  done  yet.   We  have  not  yet  done  our  best. 

The  opportunity  is  open  for  us  all,  and  for  our  children  for 
generations  to  come,  and  the  means  must  be  provided  by  which 
their  energies  may  be  employed  to  the  full ;  and  the  develop- 
ment of  waterways  is  one  way  in  which  the  youth  of  the  coun- 
try may  find  new  avenues  of  employment  by  which  their  enter- 
prise and  their  ability  may  receive  a  profitable  return. 
(Applause.) 
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Washington  and  Waterways 


ADDRESS  OF 
HON.  J.  HAMPTON  MOORE 

M.  C.  of  Pennsylvania 
President  of  the  Atlantic  Deeper  Waterways  Association 
on  the 

One  Hundred  and  Twenty-eighth  Anniversary  of  the  Surrender  of  the  British  Forces 
under  Lord  Cornwallis  to  General  George  Washington  and  the  Allied  Armies 

Yorktown,  Va.,  October  19,  1909 


Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

It  is  well  for  this  generation,  including  the  hundreds  of 
school  children  assembled  about  this  stand,  that  we  should 
have  occasional  celebrations  recalling  the  prowess  and  achieve- 
ments of  our  Revolutionary  forefathers.  It  is  a  good  thing 
for  the  country,  now  rich  and  strong,  teeming  with  its  many 
industries  and  avocations,  that  the  Society  of  the  Descendants 
of  the  Signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  the 
Yorktown  Historical  Society  of  the  United  States  should  join, 
as  they  have  done  to-day,  with  the  citizens  of  Virginia  in 
York  County  to  remind  us  all  of  that  significant  incident  in 
our  early  history  which  brought  to  a  successful  close  the  Revo- 
lutionary War. 

ON  HISTORIC  GROUND. 

We  are  to-day  within  easy  gunshot  of  the  historic  home  of 
Thomas  Nelson,  Jr.,  a  signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence, who  in  Washington's  time  was  the  "War  Governor"  of 
the  old  Bay  State.  On  this  stand  are  descendants  of  the 
immortal  Jefferson,  who  drafted  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence, and  of  Robert  Morris,  the  great  financier,  who  labored 
so  earnestly  in  the  City  of  Philadelphia  to  sustain  the  hands  of 
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Washington  in  the  conduct  of  the  war.  The  exhibition  by 
Colonel  Oswald  Tilghman,  in  his  address  a  few  moments  ago, 
of  the  spurs  of  his  honored  forebear,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Tench 
Tilghman,  who  carried  the  news  of  the  surrender  of  Corn- 
wallis  from  Yorktown  to  the  Continental  Congress  in  Phila- 
delphia, was  most  inspiring. 

A  MEMORABLE  RIDE. 

It  took  four  days,  according  to  the  speaker,  for  that  message 
to  be  borne  on  horseback  from  this  beautiful  site  upon  the 
York  River  to  the  then  first  maritime  and  commercial  city 
of  the  country;  four  days  over  the  roughest  roads,  over 
unbeaten  paths,  through  what  then  must  have  been  a  vast 
wilderness,  until  finally  the  glad  tidings  that  proclaimed  the 
assurance  of  a  new  and  wonderful  nation  were  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  representatives  of  the  struggling  Colonial  States. 
What  memories  these  ancient  spurs,  priceless  now  as  patriotic 
heirlooms,  brought  to  our  minds !  Could  we  not  again  hear 
the  clatter  of  the  hoofs  of  the  steed  of  Paul  Revere  on  his 
famous  ride,  rousing  the  Minute  Men  from  Concord  to  Lex- 
ington ?  And  could  we  not  again  recall  the  tireless  journey  of 
Caesar  Rodney,  of  Delaware,  pressing  on  to  Philadelphia  in 
order  that  his  signature  might  make  binding  the  action  of 
his  compatriots  in  framing  the  Declaration?  To  me,  a  Penn- 
sylvanian,  as  it  must  have  seemed  to  visitors  from  other  States 
upon  Virginia  soil,  the  appearance  of  those  spurs,  glistening 
in  the  sunlight  of  this  beautiful  afternoon  above  the  waters 
of  the  placid  York,  there  was  a  contrast  as  between  the 
days  of  our  forefathers  and  the  present  that  was  most  impres- 
sive. 

PATIENCE  OE  THE  EOREEATHERS. 

We  were  less  than  four  millions  of  people  then,  striving  with 
a  tattered  army,  that  had  fought  for  nearly  eight  long  years, 
now  achieving  a  temporary  victory,  now  despairing  for  want 
of  clothing  and  financial  support ;  again,  starving  at  Valley 
Forge.  Our  generals  had  contended  against  the  poverty  of 
the  nation ;  yea,  more  than  that,  they  had  suffered  the  machina- 
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tions  of  the  traitor ;  the  indifference  of  those  who  had  no  faith 
in  the  Revolution ;  the  subtle  and  avowed  opposition  of  the 
Tories,  who  still  adhered  to  the  British  domination.  The 
patience  of  Washington  and  his  fellow-officers  in  these  trying 
times  indeed  approached  the  sublime.  Witness,  for  instance, 
the  manifesto  of  October,  1778,  a  year  after  the  surrender  of 
Burgoyne  at  Saratoga.  We  had  captured  the  army  of  Bur- 
goyne,  and  the  hopes  of  the  scattered  States  had  been  revived ; 
but  such  were  the  conditions  existing,  that  Congress  then,  in 
the  interests  of  humanity,  kindly,  but  forcibly,  declared  itself 
as  to  the  treatment  we  were  receiving : 

"The  Congress,"  they  declared,  "considering  themselves 
bound  to  love  their  enemies  as  children  of  that  Being  who 
is  equally  the  Father  of  All,  and  desirous,  since  they  could  not 
prevent,  at  least  to  alleviate  the  calamities  of  war,  have  studied 
to  spare  those  who  were  in  arms  against  them,  and  to  lighten 
the  chains  of  captivity.  The  conduct  of  those  serving  under 
the  King  of  Great  Britain  hath,  with  some  few  exceptions,  been 
diametrically  opposite.  They  have  laid  waste  the  open  coun- 
try, burned  the  defenceless  villages,  and  butchered  the  citizens 
of  America.  Their  prisons  have  been  the  slaughter  houses 
of  her  soldiers,  their  ships  of  her  seamen ;  and  the  severest 
injuries  have  been  aggravated  by  the  grossest  insult." 

ELEMENTS  OP  DISSENSION  AND  OP  GRATITUDE. 

It  was  not  alone  with  the  perils  of  war  our  forefathers  had 
to  deal.  The  briber  and  the  corruptionist  were  abroad  in  the 
land,  sowing  the  seeds  of  dissension  and  endeavoring  to  under- 
mine the  very  foundations  upon  which  the  new  country  was 
being  erected.  But  our  progenitors  were  forebearing ;  they 
were  patient,  and  they  were  God-fearing,  as  we  are  brought  to 
observe  in  the  Thanksgiving  message  adopted  by  Congress, 
November  17,  1778.  That  message  carried  with  it  the  assur- 
ance that  France  had  come  to  the  assistance  of  the  United 
States,  and  that  the  prospect,  in  spite  of  all  the  difficulties 
and  all  the  wanton  opposition  of  the  country's  enemies,  was 
reassuring. 
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Engaged  in  a  "just  and  necessary  war  for  the  defense  of 
our  rights  and  liberties,"  they  were  thankful  "for  the  season- 
able supplies  for  our  armies" ;  for  the  "disposing  the  heart 
of  a  powerful  monarch  to  enter  into  alliance  with  us,  and  add 
to  our  cause  by  defeating  the  councils  and  evil  designs  of  our 
enemies,  and  giving  us  victory  over  their  troops;  and  by 
the  continuance  of  that  Union  among  these  States,  which  by 
his  blessing  will  be  our  future  strength  and  glory." 

This  much  for  the  French  monarch  who  had  come  to  our 
timely  assistance — but  never  forgetting  the  All  Wise  dis- 
pensation, Congress  offered  up  its  expression  of  gratitude  to 
the  Most  High: 

"That  under  the  smiles  of  heaven  our  public  councils  may 
be  directed,  our  armies  by  land  and  sea  prosper,  our  liberty 
and  independence  secured,  our  schools  and  seminaries  of  learn- 
ing flourish,  our  trade  be  revived,  our  manufactories  increased, 
and  the  hearts  of  all  impressed  with  piety,  with  benevolence 
and  zeal  for  the  public  good."  This  was  the  spirit  of  our 
forefathers.  It  was  in  this  spirit  they  formed  their  alliance 
with  the  French,  and  ultimately  with  the  arrival  of  the  fleet 
of  De  Grasse,  encompassed  the  surrender  of  Cornwallis  at 
this  very  spot. 

WASHINGTON  AND  THE  FRENCH  ALLIES. 

The  renewal  of  that  spirit  of  gratitude  which  our  fore- 
fathers manifested  in  their  struggles  is  not  inappropriate  on 
our  own  part,  in  our  own  times.  We  have  forgotten,  many 
of  us,  that  Washington  threw  his  own  resources  and  the  best 
years  of  his  life  into  this  struggle  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
independence  of  the  States.  We  have  reverence  for  his 
memory,  but  lack  a  full  appreciation- of  his  wonderful  stature 
as  a  leader.  He  was  no  ordinary  citizen ;  he  had  all  the  refine- 
ment and  culture  which  came  of  the  best  families  of  England. 
In  no  small  measure,  perhaps,  was  due  to  this  fact  the  alliance 
which  he  was  able  to  make  with  Lafayette  and  the  scions  of 
the  French  nobility.    Our  allies  were  eager  for  adventure, 
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eager  to  strike  a  blow  against  their  ancient  enemy,  England ; 
but  there  must  have  been  something  more,  something  of  the 
highest  order  of  diplomacy  in  Washington's  character  that 
would  induce  them  to  leave  their  courts  and  palaces  to  organize 
their  ships  and  armies  and  enter  with  him  in  a  contest  upon 
foreign  soil.  We  are  prone  in  these  days  of  our  greatest 
prosperity  not  to  remind  ourselves  sufficiently  of  these  inci- 
dents of  our  national  beginning.  There  are  few  of  the  present 
generation  who  have  even  read  of  the  gallantry  of  these  titled 
French  soldiers,  or  who  have  ever  credited  them  with  the 
sacrifices  they  made  for  our  sakes — sacrifices  which  carried 
many  of  them,  on  their  return,  to  the  guillotine. 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  CONVENIENCES. 

The  surrender  of  Cornwallis  was  that  consummation  of  our 
early  hopes  for  which  the  people  fervently  prayed.  Prompt  to 
express  its  gratitude,  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  upon 
being  advised  of  the  capitulation  of  October  19,  1781,  on 
October  29th,  but  ten  days  following,  when  the  whole  country 
must  have  been  blazing  with  excitement  and  the  exultation  of 
victory,  passed  a  resolution  which  provided  that  there 

"Be  erected  at  York,  in  Virginia,  a  marble  column,  adorned 
with  emblems  of  the  alliance  between  the  United  States  and 
His  Most  Christian  Majesty,  and  inscribed  with  a  succinct 
narrative  of  the  surrender  of  Earl  Cornwallis  to  His  Excel- 
lency, General  George  Washington,  Commander-in-Chief  of 
the  combined  forces  of  America  and  France ;  to  His  Excellency, 
Count  De  Rochambeau,  commanding  the  auxiliary  troops  of 
His  Most  Christian  Majesty  in  America,  and  His  Excellency, 
Count  De  Grasse,  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Naval  Army  of 
France  in  Chesapeake." 

But,  unanimous  as  the  passage  of  that  resolution  must  have 
been,  and  joyous  as  the  nation  doubtless  was  at  the  adoption 
of  it,  no  step  was  taken  to  carry  out  the  purpose  of  it  until 
nearly  a  century  afterward.  It  was  not,  in  fact,  until  June  7, 
1880,  that  Congress  moved  to  put  it  into  effect. 

17 
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A  MARVELOUS  GROWTH. 

It  may  be  complimentary  to  the  activities  of  a  people  blessed 
with  a  land  and  a  climate  capable  of  great  productive  power  and 
energy  that  at  the  close  of  the  Revolution  they  applied  them- 
selves at  once  to  the  furtherance  and  the  development  of  their 
opportunities.  But  none  the  less  appropriate  was  it  that  even 
at  the  late  period  of  1880,  when  we  had  grown  to  such  giant 
strength  as  to  tower  amongst  the  nations  of  the  earth,  that 
the  resolution  of  October,  1781,  should  be  remembered  and 
that  Congress  should  at  last  provide  for  the  erection  here  of  a 
suitable  monument  to  memorialize  the  Revolutionary  soldiers 
and  their  allies.  The  Centennial  celebration  then  ensuing 
revealed  to  the  civilized  world  the  glorious  spectacle  of  the 
rise  of  a  nation  of  less  than  four  millions  of  people  struggling 
for  independence,  to  a  potentiality  in  population,  in  finance,  in 
commerce,  in  industry,  in  invention,  in  achievement,  such  as 
the  world  had  never  seen.  Perhaps  the  lapse  of  that  century 
before  the  erection  of  the  stately  shaft  which  stands  yonder 
on  the  hillside,  may  have  had  its  advantages.  It  gave  emphasis 
to  the  growth  of  the  new  country.  The  dignitaries  of  the 
nation,  headed  by  the  Chief  Executive,  accompanied  by  the 
army  and  the  navy  and  the  Governors  of  the  States,  were 
called  hither.  We  had  settled  our  troubles  with  foreign  pow- 
ers. We  had  survived  a  great  internal  conflict,  and  peace 
had  been  restored. 


THE  NATION  REUNITED. 

The  celebration  that  took  place  here  twenty-eight  years  ago, 
when  this  river  was  filled  with  the  battleships  of  a  modern 
navy;  when  these  hills  were  crowded  with  our  invincible  sol- 
diery and  naval  forces ;  when  our  great  leaders  in  statesman- 
ship and  civic  life  were  counciling  with  each  other;  when 
the  representatives  of  the  descendants  of  Rochambeau  and  of 
Baron  Steuben,  and,  yea,  of  Her  Majesty,  the  Queen,  were 
brought  into  friendly  intercourse,  we  were  enabled  as  a 
country — a  country  which  had  been  made  possible  by  the 
surrender   of   Cornwallis — to   present  an   object   lesson  of 
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domestic  progress  and  international  fraternity  that  tended 
to  exalt  the  human  race.  To-day  we  are  recalling  these  scenes, 
and  it  seems  to  me  that  some  lesson  might  be  drawn  from 
these  associations  and  reminiscences,  so  historical,  so  rich  and 
so  varied.  First  of  all,  I  would  point  briefly  to  the  difficulties 
and  the  tribulations  confronting  our  forefathers ;  to  their  wis- 
dom in  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  in  the  adoption  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  Upon  this  we  have 
been  able  to  stand  and  to  prosper  since  their  time.  Nor  can 
we  contemplate  the  Revolutionary  period  and  contrast  it  with 
our  own  without  giving  some  thought  to  the  marked  differ- 
ence in  past  and  modern  conveniences  and  facilities. 


DEVELOPMENT  OP  CONVENIENCES. 

Washington's  orders  to  his  officers  were  written  by  hand. 
It  would  be  impossible  in  this  age  of  ours  to  keep  up  with 
modern  affairs  without  the  aid  of  the  stenographer,  the  type- 
writer, the  telegraph  or  the  telephone.  Washington  had  none 
of  these.  It  took  four  days  for  Colonel  Tench  Tilghman  to 
carry  the  news  of  the  surrender  of  Cornwallis  from  Yorktown 
to  Philadelphia.  It  would  take  five  minutes  to-day  by  the 
wire ;  half  a  day  by  rail.  There  were  no  railroads  upon  which 
to  move  troops  or  by  which  commerce  could  be  carried. 
These  vast  public  utilities  are  largely  accountable  for  the 
change  in  the  method  of  living;  for  the  vast  development  that 
has  ensued  since  the  Revolution. 

But  in  some  respects  we  must  go  back  to  the  days  of  Wash- 
ington for  guidance  and  direction.  When  there  was  no  rail- 
road, our  forefathers  used  the  old  dirt  roads  and  the  God- 
given  waterways  of  the  country.  Washington,  Hamilton,  Jef- 
ferson, Gallatin,  Monroe — these  and  all  the  great  statesmen 
and  thinkers  planned  for  the  union  of  streams  and  of  rivers, 
and  the  opening  of  canals  from  east  to  west,  from  north  to 
south.  They  wanted  to  develop  the  country  they  had  fought 
to  preserve. 
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GOOD  ROADS  AND  WATERWAYS. 

With  good  roads  and  improved  waterways,  as  we  now 
understand  them,  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  the  Revo- 
lutionary War  to  have  lasted  eight  years.  When  at  last,  with 
the  surrender  of  Cornwallis,  the  strongest  prop  was  knocked 
from  under  the  domination  of  the  British  Throne,  Washington 
and  his  compatriots,  mindful  of  the  importance  of  a  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  Colonial  States  upon  permanent  lines,  directed  their 
attention,  apart  from  the  many  other  problems  that  confronted 
them,  to  commerce  and  navigation.  They  counted  upon  an 
international  trade  that  would  assist  in  building  up  the  Colonial 
States  and  that  would  help  to  populate  and  develop  the  vast 
country  from  which  the  grasp  of  England  had  been  released. 
Modern  advocates  of  improved  roads  and  watercourses  can  in 
no  wise  claim  priority  as  promoters  of  what  we  believe  to-day 
to  be  essential  aids  to  our  country's  progress.  Listen  to  Gen- 
eral Washington  in  his  letter  to  William  Irvine,  sent  from  Mt. 
Vernon  October  31,  1788: 

Washington's  waterway  poucy. 

"The  extensive  inland  navigation  with  which  this  country 
abounds,  and  the  easy  communications  which  many  of  the 
rivers  afford  with  the  amazing  territory  to  the  westward  of 
us,  will  certainly  be  productive  of  infinite  advantage  to  the 
Atlantic  States,  if  the  legislatures  of  those  through  which  they 
pass  have  liberality  and  public  spirit  enough  to  improve  them. 
For  my  part,  I  wish  sincerely  that  every  door  to  that  country 
may  be  set  wide  open,  that  the  commercial  intercourse  with 
it  may  be  rendered  as  free  and  as  easy  as  possible.  This  in 
my  judgment  is  the  best  if  not  the  only  cement  that  can  bind 
those  people  to  us  for  any  length  of  time ;  and  we  shall,  I  think, 
be  deficient  in  foresight  and  wisdom  if  we  neglect  the  means  to 
effect  it.  Our  interest  is  so  much  in  unison  with  the  policy 
of  the  measure  that  nothing  but  that  ill-timed  and  misapplied 
parsimony  and  contracted  way  of  thinking,  which  intermingles 
so  much  in  all  our  public  councils,  can  counteract  it." 
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LINKING  THE  SECTIONS  BY  WATER. 

Through  numerous  other  letters  and  papers,  Washington's 
keen  interest  in  this  form  of  national  development  may  be 
readily  traced.  He  had  personally  inspected  much  of  the 
country  to  which  he  referred.  He  was  skeptical  owing  to  the 
Spanish  possessions,  of  a  development  of  the  Mississippi,  lest 
it  might  involve  some  disagreeable  consequences  to  the  trade 
and  interests  of  the  Atlantic  seaboard  States,  but  he  was  ever 
and  always  thinking  of  that  intercommunication  as  between 
tne  Atlantic  seaboard  and  the  West,  which  the  rivers  alone 
were  able  to  afford.  He  had  the  desire  that  the  many  rivers 
coursing  through  Virginia  might  be  connected  up  with  other 
rivers  from  the  West  in  order  that  the  products  of  the  settlers 
might  be  readily  brought  to  market,  but  his  inquiries  and  sug- 
gestions were  as  comprehensive  with  regard  to  the  opening  up 
of  the  Great  Lakes  to  the  Atlantic  and  all  other  sections  along 
the  coast  as  they  were  to  his  native  State. 


PROGRESS  DEMANDS  FACILITIES. 

This  important  problem,  therefore,  revived  in  the  public 
mind  as  it  recently  has  been  by  the  creation  of  many  associa- 
tions and  by  a  growing  interest  in  Congress  and  amongst  the 
State  Legislatures,  is  not  new.  Why,  then,  after  the  lapse 
of  more  than  a  hundred  years,  are  the  minds  of  the  people 
again  turned  to  the  problems  which  confronted  their  fore- 
fathers? The  answer  is  clear.  Our  ancestors,  charged  with 
the  perilous  task  of  organizing  a  country  which  had  been 
woefully  retarded  by  an  eight  years'  war,  were  compelled  to 
depend  upon  the  river  or  the  canal  or  the  lumbering  coach 
for  the  transportation  of  themselves  and  their  commodities. 
They  never  knew  of  the  railroad  and  its  manifold  advantages, 
nor  had  the  steamboat  yet  come  to  aid  the  shipper  or  the 
merchant.  There  was  no  telephone,  no  telegraph,  no  type- 
writer. Coal  and  petroleum,  the  essential  fuels  of  modern 
industry  and  comfort,  were  not  known. 
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GREAT  RAILROAD  SYSTEM  INADEQUATE. 

When,  therefore,  after  the  lapse  of  time,  the  tracks  were 
laid  and  the  shrill  whistle  of  the  locomotive  was  heard  through- 
out the  land,  capital  and  enterprise  and  genius  followed  the 
railroad.  With  the  advent  of  this  new  factor  in  our  com- 
mercial and  national  life,  the  slower  of  the  two  great  means  of 
communication  suffered  in  the  race  for  commercial  supremacy. 
For  three-quarters  of  a  century  the  strength  of  the  railroad 
has  been  increasing  in  this  land,  until,  in  fact,  it  requires  an 
annual  expenditure  of  more  than  two  hundred  millions  for  fuel 
and  more  than  a  billion  for  wages  of  the  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  employees  in  all  the  States  and  Territories.  Remarkable  as 
is  this  showing,  we  are  now  brought  to  a  crisis  in  the  progress 
of  the  railroad  where  it  appears  that  some  other  method  of 
transportation  is  necessary  to  support  the  productive  power  of 
the  people. 

MUST  PREPARE  POR  NEW  CONDITIONS. 

When  Washington  taught  the  doctrine  of  improved  water- 
ways, he  had  not  in  contemplation  so  wonderful  a  growth  as 
this.  All  the  revenues  of  the  Government  in  his  day  were 
but  equal  to  the  annual  wage  account  of  a  second-class  railroad 
of  modern  times.  There  were  less  than  four  millions  of 
people  concerning  whose  welfare  he  wrought  and  advised. 
To-day,  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  years  after  the  surrender 
of  the  sword  of  Cornwallis ;  after  the  adoption  of  a  Federal 
Constitution,  the  inspiration  of  which  is  said  to  have  grown 
out  of  a  Navigation  Congress  in  Virginia ;  after  the  waterways 
and  canals  of  our  forefathers  have  been  pushed  to  the  rear, 
while  those  who  would  plead  for  the  continued  growth  of  their 
Nation  have  been  lulled  to  sleep — we  find  an  awakening  not 
only  upon  the  Atlantic  coast,  but  across  "The  Father  of 
Waters"  and  on  to  the  Pacific  slope  in  behalf  of  the  same  doc- 
trine in  which  Washington  and  our  forefathers  believed. 

CRY  OP  COMMERCE  AND  LABOR. 

It  is  the  cry  of  commerce  and  labor,  of  capital  and  of 
industry,  demanding  again  that  the  waterways  of  the  United 
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States,  its  harbors  and  approaches,  be  developed  now,  even  as 
Washington  and  his  compeers  hoped  for  their  development. 
It  is  not  that  the  railroad  is  failing  to  give  the  best  it  can 
afford ;  it  is  not  that  marvelous  benefits,  uniting  States  and 
sections,  oceans,  lakes  and  gulfs,  have  not  ensued  since  the 
iron  horse  began  its  civilization  of  the  wilderness ;  it  is  simply 
that  the  population  of  the  country  has  grown  more  rapidly  in 
proportion  than  has  the  ability  of  the  railroad  to  comply  with 
the  requirements  of  modern  transportation. 

RAILROADS  AND  WATERWAYS  BOTH  NEEDED. 

As  there  is  a  demand  for  new  and  better  roads  to  enable 
the  farmer  to  get  to  market  and  the  automobilist  to  traverse 
the  country,  so  the  commerce  and  industry  of  the  land  are 
seeking  through  the  waterways  an  outlet  which  the  railroads 
are  unable  to  provide.  We  hear  of  your  proposal  for  a  mili- 
tary road  from  Yorktown,  by  way  of  Williamsburg,  to  James- 
town. Perhaps  you  should  have  it,  since  Yorktown  and 
vicinity  are  substantially  undeveloped  territory ;  or  if  we  are 
to  rear  a  memorial  that  will  prove  at  once  a  blessing  and  an 
ornament,  let  us  build  a  road  to  connect  the  Capital  City, 
which  bears  the  name  of  Washington,  with  that  historical  bat- 
tlefield of  Gettysburg,  where  Washington's  work  at  Yorktown 
was  crowned  for  perpetuity  by  the  immortal  Lincoln. 

Let  us  have  railroads,  wherever  they  may  be  well  and  wisely 
conducted ;  let  us  have  good  roads  for  the  traveling  public 
in  every  State  and  Territory  01  the  land ;  but  under  no  condi- 
tion let  us  longer  delay  the  improvement  and  utilization  for 
commerce  and  industry,  of  the  waterways  upon  which  the 
future  business  of  the  nation  so  largely  depends.  We  need  the 
railroads,  and  we  need  the  wagon  roads,  but  where  the  water- 
ways have  again  become  a  public  necessity,  where  it  js  shown 
they  will  serve  to  relieve  congestion  and  promote  trade,  we 
ought  to  have  them.  This  was  the  thought  of  Washington 
more  than  a  century  and  a  quarter  ago ;  it  is  now  the  thought 
of  progressive  men  who  would  build  for  the  future  and  so 
shape  the  country's  destiny  in  matters  of  transportation  as  to 
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encourage  the  growing  of  "two  blades  of  grass"  where  only 
one  had  grown  before.  The  problem  of  this  age  is  to  relieve 
the  crowded  professions  and  encourage  the  creative  and  pro- 
ductive genius  of  the  people.  We  ought  not  to  limit  the 
output  of  capital  and  labor  to  single  means  of  transportation. 
Hence,  in  its  relation  to  existing  conditions,  the  waterway  is 
an  incentive  to  increased  productivity  and  wider  and  more 
equitable  circulation  of  human  energy  and  capital. 


PROPOSED  INLAND  WATERWAY 
FROM  BOSTON,  MASS.  TO 
BEAUFORT,  N.  C. 

COL.  J.  C.  SANFORD 

United  States  Engineers 

An  Address  Delivered  before  the  Channing  Club  of  Newport,.  R.  I. 

January  17,  1910 


You  have  all  noticed,  during  the  past  year  or  more,  refer- 
ences to  the  plan,  or  plans,  for  developing  into  a  connected 
route  the  numerous  water  areas  or  channels  now  separated 
from  one  another  or  imperfectly  connected,  which  stretch 
along  the  whole  length  of  our  Atlantic  seaboard  south  of 
Boston.  Many  of  these  waters  are  now  used,  as  you  know, 
by  commerce  and,  in  the  case  of  some  of  them,  the  amount  of 
this  commerce  is  extremely  large,  as  would  be  expected  from 
the  fact  that  the  line,  particularly  the  northern  part  of  it, 
passes  the  largest  cities  and  the  most  thickly  settled  portions 
of  the  country. 

The  idea  of  connecting  the  sheltered  waters  along  our  coast 
by  canals  is  a  very  old  one,  as  time  is  reckoned,  in  the  history 
of  this  comparatively  new  country.  Definite  plans  for  making 
some  of  these  connections  were  made  in  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, and,  within  the  sixteen  years  immediately  following  the 
close  of  the  Revolutionary  War,  charters  were  issued  for  the 
construction  by  private  companies  of  three  of  the  most  impor- 
tant links.  General  Washington  was  one  of  the  foremost 
advocates  of  the  more  important  of  these  canal  connections, 
as  well  as  the  construction  of  canals  extending  inland,  par- 
ticularly the  James  River  and  Kanawha  Canals,  which  were 
designed  to  furnish  water  transportation  from  Chesapeake  Bay 
to  the  base  of  the  Alleghanies  in  Virginia,  and,  with  a  com- 
paratively short  portage  over  the  mountains,  to  connect  with 
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the  Kanawha  River  system  and  thus  with  the  Ohio.  In  1808, 
Albert  Gallatin,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in  President  Jef- 
ferson's Cabinet,  under  the  direction  of  Congress,  presented 
a  comprehensive  plan  for  furnishing  a  connected  inland 
waterway  route  along  the  Atlantic  coast  from  New  York  to 
the  North  Carolina  sounds,  with  many  lateral  canals  in  the 
valleys  of  the  rivers  of  the  Atlantic  system.  In  1819,  as 
I  remember  the  date,  a  board  was  appointed  to  consider 
and  report  upon  a  complete  plan  for  the  defense  of  the 
Atlantic  sea  coast  of  the  United  States.  The  board  was 
composed  of  the  most  eminent  officers  in  the  Government  serv- 
ice, and,  upon  their  recommendation,  was  built  the  elaborate 
system  of  masonry  forts  which  formed  the  defense  of  our 
coast  until  after  the  Civil  War.  Their  recommendations,  how- 
ever, covered  not  only  the  constructions  of  the  fortifications, 
but  the  manning  of  these  in  time  of  war  and  the  defense  of 
the  intervening  spaces,  and,  as  an  important  feature  the  means 
of  communication  between  them  and  to  all  points  along  the 
coast.  In  this  regard,  great  stress  was  laid  upon  the  remark- 
able opportunity  offered  by  nature  for  forming  by  artificial 
connections  an  inside  line  of  communication,  sheltered  from  an 
enemy's  fleet,  for  moving  troops,  ammunition  and  supplies. 
So  far  as  I  have  discovered,  the  connection  between  Long 
Island  Sound  and  Narragansett  Bay  and  Long  Island  Sound 
was  first  mentioned  in  this  report.  Thus,  in  the  early  part 
of  the  last  century,  two  great  plans,  one  for  the  purpose  of 
promoting  commerce,  and  one  for  the  purpose  of  defending 
our  coast,  had  contemplated  the  construction  of  an  intracoastal 
line  almost  identically  the  same  as  that  which  is  now  attract- 
ing public  attention. 

The  first  third  of  the  last  century,  both  in  this  country  and 
in  England,  was  pre-eminently  noted  as  a  period  of  extensive 
canal  plans  and  construction  and  is  often  spoken  of  as  the 
''canal  era."  During  this  period,  nearly  all  the  canals  which 
we  now  have  were  built,  including  the  two  canals  connecting 
Norfolk  with  the  North  Carolina  sounds,  called,  respectively, 
the  Dismal  Swamp  Canal  and  the  Albermarle  and  Chesapeake 
Canal,    the    canal    connecting   Chesapeake  Bay  with  Dela- 
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ware  River,  known  as  the  Delaware  and  Chesapeake  Canal, 
and  the  canal  connecting  Delaware  River  with  New  York 
Bay,  known  as  the  Delaware  and  Raritan  Canal.  All  of  these 
canals  were  built  by  private  companies  and  are  still  operated 
by  them,  with  the  exception  of  the  Delaware  and  Raritan 
Canal,  now  under  the  control  of  and  operated  by  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad.  The  extensive  network  of  canals  in  the 
eastern  half  of  Pennsylvania,  having  a  total  length  of  about 
2,000  miles,  the  Erie,  Oswego  and  Champlain  canals,  built  by 
the  State  of  New  York,  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal,  and 
the  James  River  and  Kanawha  canals,  were  built  at  about  the 
same  time. 

This  period  was  succeeded  by  the  introduction  and  large 
development  of  railroads  which,  for  a  long  time  almost  super- 
seded the  use  of  canals  in  all  countries.  They  did  not,  how- 
ever, quite  supersede  them,  particularly  in  localities  which 
were  thickly  settled  and  in  which  there  has  been  carried  a  large 
amount  of  heavy,  low-grade  material,  which  could  not  afford 
railroad  rates.  An  instance  of  this  is  shown  in  the  fact  that 
the  Delaware  and  Raritan  Canal,  in  the  last  year  before  its 
control  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
Company,  in  the  seventies,  carried  the  largest  tonnage  in  its 
history.  Another  instance  is  shown  in  the  purchase  of  the 
Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal  by  a  railroad  company,  under 
the  terms  of  which  the  railroad  company,  is  obliged,  it  is 
stated  to  pay  8  per  cent,  annually  to  the  original  stockholders 
of  the  canal  company.  The  Erie  Canal  is  stated  to  have  returned 
in  tolls  to  the  State,  before  the  tolls  were  removed,  more  than 
the  total  cost  of  its  construction  and  operation  to  that  time, 
besides  having  been  one  of  the  principal  factors  in  the  great 
growth  of  New  York  City,  and  of  the  many  important  cities 
along  its  line. 

While  the  introduction  of  railways  in  Europe  had  much 
the  same  effect  on  the  canals  'as  in  America,  .the  people  of 
those  countries,  notably  France,  Germany,  Holland,  Belgium 
and  Austria,  found,  much  more  quickly  than  we  have  found, 
on  account  of  their  denser  population  and  severer  competi- 
tion, that,  while  the  railroads  were  of  wonderful  assistance 
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to  commerce  and  industry,  their  greatest  usefulness  was  not 
as  carriers  of  everything,  but  as  carriers  of  those  things  for 
which  quickness  of  delivery  was  essential,  and  that  as  car- 
riers of  fuel,  heavy  and  cheap  materials  for  manufactures, 
building  materials,  etc.,  the  cheaper  and  slower  mode  of 
transportation  was  the  better;  and,  in  the  case  of  many  of 
these  articles  they  could  not  be  moved  at  all  at  the  necessarily 
high  railroad  rates.  Immediately  after  the  Franco-Prussian 
War,  in  spite  of  the  enormous  cost  of  the  war  and  the 
indemnity,  France  entered  upon  a  plan  for  the  comprehensive 
improvement,  at  very  large  expense,  of  the  great  net-work  of 
old  and  out-of-date  canals  which  she  had,  and  the  construc- 
tion of  many  new  lines,  with  a  view  to  bringing  up  these  canals 
to  a  uniform  standard  of  dimension  so  as  to  render  prac- 
tically every  part  of  the  country  accessible  by  water  with 
boats  of  economical  size  from  every  other  part,  as  well  as 
from  Belgium,  Holland  and  Germany.  Not  long  after  this, 
Germany  undertook  the  construction  of  certain  new  canals 
connecting  its  navigable  rivers,  and,  by  a  number  of  successive 
plans  since  undertaken  from  time  to  time,  but  all  built  in 
accordance  with  an  original  general  comprehensive  plan,  has 
created  and  is  creating  the  most  useful  and  best  considered 
system  of  inland  waterways  in  Europe.  Not  being  handi- 
capped, as  France  was,  by  the  existence  of  a  great  system  of 
old  canals,  built  at  different  times  during  centuries  and  for 
disconnected  purposes,  she  has  been  able  to  lay  out  her  sys- 
tem in  accordance  with  modern  needs  and  with  a  view  to  the 
promotion  of  international  commerce.  Her  general  plan  may 
be  described  as  the  existence  of  several  east  and  west  trunk 
lines  connecting  her  with  France,  Belgium  and  Holland  on 
the  west  and  Russia  on  the  east  at  about  right  angles  to  her 
principal  rivers ;  the  improvement  of  these  rivers,  which  in 
general  cross  the  trunk  lines  at  about  right  angles,  and  the 
connection  of  some  of  these  rivers  near  their  headwaters  with 
the  canals  of  Austria  and  Hungary,  also<  lateral  canals  as 
feeders  of  the  trunk  lines.  It  is  largely  to  this  system  of 
inland  water  transportation  that  the  remarkable  development 
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of  Germany  in  commerce  and  manufactures  since  the  Franco- 
Prussian  War  is  due. 

In  the  United  States  the  question  of  freight  congestion  on 
our  railroads  became  a  few  years  ago  a  very  serious  one,  as 
you  all  know,  and  furnished  an  object  lesson  of  the  rate  at 
which  our  domestic  commerce  was  increasing.  The  question 
naturally  arose,  what  can  be  done  to  handle  it  as  it  now  is, 
coupled  with  a  still  more  important  question,  how  can  our 
handling  facilities  be  increased  fast  enough  to  lake  care  in 
the  future  of  commerce  increasing  at  this  rate.  We  all  know 
what  Mr.  J.  J.  Hill,  president  of  the  Great  Northern  system, 
said  in  1907,  and  there  is  probably  no  better  authority  on  rail- 
road matters  in  this  country,  to  the  effect  that  it  was  abso- 
lutely impossible  for  the  railroads  to  keep  pace  with  this 
commerce,  basing  this  opinion  on  a  careful  calculation,  and 
that  the  only  possible  relief  lay  in  the  improvement  and  con- 
struction of  waterways  for  heavy  freight.  A  very  large  part 
of  the  present  interest  throughout  the  country  in  waterway 
development  has  been  caused  by  Mr.  Hill's  statement,  which, 
so  far  as  I  know,  has  never  been  contradicted  by  any  rail- 
road authority.  This  widespread  interest  having  been  aroused, 
it  is  only  natural  that  our  people,  in  casting  about  for  the 
lines  of  waterways,  the  improvement  of  which  would  be  of  the 
greatest  benefit  in  comparison  with  the  cost,  should  direct  their 
attention  to  routes  in  use  and  to  those  which  had  been  con- 
sidered favorably  during  the  period  before  railroads,  when 
some  of  the  best  minds  that  we  had,  had  considered  this  ques- 
tion. Conditions  as  to  commerce  and  transportation  had,  of 
course,  changed  greatly  during  the  interim,  though  these 
changes  had  been  in  both  directions  as  regards  the  advantages 
or  disadvantages  of  the  earlier  lines.  There  had  been  an 
enormous  increase  in  the  commerce  east  and  west,  with  which 
the  east  and  west  water  lines  had  not  nearly  kept  pace.  One 
of  the  earliest  indications  of  an  effective  desire  to  increase  the 
capacity  of  the  east  and  west  lines  is  shown  by  the  vote  of  the 
people  of  New  York  State  to  construct  a  modern  barge  canal 
at  a  cost  of  $101,000,000  to  take  the  place  of  the  old  Erie 
Canal,  the  dimensions  and  capacity  of  which  had  become  far 
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too  limited  for  modern  requirements,  and  for  competition  with 
the  superior  Canadian  lines.  The  commerce  north  and  south 
along  the  Atlantic  coast  had  also  increased  in  a  very  rapid 
ratio,  due  to  the  increase  of  population  and  to  the  develop- 
ment of  coal  shipping  along  the  coast.  The  increase  of  this 
latter  may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that  on  the  Delaware  and 
Raritan  Canal,  a  great  coal  shipping  route,  the  commerce  had 
increased  from  57,000  tons  in  1835  to  nearly  4,000,000  tons  in 
1870.  The  people  of  the  Atlantic  States,  which,  on  the  com- 
pletion of  the  New  York  State  Barge  Canal,  will  have  a  good 
water  line  to  the  west  through  the  only  section  of  the  country, 
Northern  New  York,  through  which  a  low-grade  line  can  be 
carried  through  the  xAppalachian  Range,  have  naturally  turned 
their  attention  to  the  improvement  of  the  natural  north  and 
south  line  just  inside  the  coast.  This  line  which  I  have 
described  as  a  north  and  south  line,  is,  for  New  England, 
rather  an  east  and  west  line,  extending  the  New  York  barge 
canal  line  to<  Boston,  while,  at  the  same  time,  it  puts  New 
England  in  water  connection  with  the  middle  and  southern 
Atlantic  States. 

Hon.  Henry  B.  Herbert,  Chairman  of  the  Canal  Association 
of  Greater  New  York,  stated  that  the  series  of  inland  canals 
from  Boston  to  Beaufort,  N.  C,  along  our  inland  coast  will 
become  the  logical  extension  of  the  improved  waterways  of 
the  State  of  New  York,  and  form  a  great  natural  highway 
upon  which  our  interstate  commerce  may  freely  move  from 
our  inland  seas  to  Atlantic  coast  points.  The  lateral  feeders 
of  this  Atlantic  coast  line  are  the  rivers  which  flow  into  the 
Atlantic,  the  railroad  by  which  the  anthracite  and  bituminous 
coal  of  the  Alleghenies  is  brought  to  the  coast,  and  the  still 
existing  east  and  west  canals,  which  may  possibly  be  again 
developed  to  the  length  which  they  once  had,  but  with 
modern  dimensions.  The  most  important  of  these  feeder 
rivers  is  the  Hudson,  for  the  reason  that  it  connects  by  the 
New  York  State  canals  and  the  Richelieu  Canal  of  Canada 
with  the  St.  Lawrence  River  below  Montreal,  and  with  Lake 
Ontario  and  with  Lake  Erie,  and  thus  with  the  whole  Great 
Lakes  system,  and  the  present  and  proposed  system  of  Canada. 
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The  matter  of  securing  Governmental  action  with  regard  to 
the  whole  Atlantic  coast  line  from  Boston  to  Beaufort  was,  I 
believe,  first  taken  up  in  recent  years  at  a  meeting  called  by 
the  Board  of  Trade  at  Trenton,  N.  J.,  and  held  November  1, 
1907.    At  this  meeting  it  was  decided  to  call  a  larger  confer- 
ence in  Philadelphia,  to  which  all  the  Atlantic  States  should 
be  asked  to  send  delegates.    This  matter  was  vigorously  taken 
up  and  a  conference  held  in  Philadelphia  on  November  18th, 
19th  and  20th  of  that  year,  at  which  time  the  Atlantic  Deeper 
Waterways  Association  was  formally  organized.  Resolutions 
were  adopted  asking  Congress  "to  arrange  for  the  practical 
starting  of  the  undertaking  at  the  earliest  possible  moment." 
These  resolutions  contemplated  a  line  extending  from  Boston 
to  Key  West,  but  crossing  Cape  Cod.    A  bill  for  a  survey  of 
the  route  was  introduced  at  the  next  session  of  Congress,  but 
failed  of  passage.    A  year  later  a  convention  of  the  Asso- 
ciation was  held  in  Baltimore  and  was  largely  attended.  The 
resolutions  passed  were  somewhat  similar  to  those  passed  the 
year  before  at  Philadelphia,  but  provided  for  a  route  from 
Massachusetts  Bay  to  Key  West  and  added  that  "all  necessary 
promotion  shall  be  given  to  the  project  for  opening  a  canal 
between  Long  Island  Sound  and  Massachusetts  Bay."  The 
resolution  also  advocated  deepening  the  Hudson  River  in  its 
upper  reaches  to  meet  the  increase  in  traffic  in  the  improved 
Erie  Canal.    At  these  two  conferences,  New  England  had 
been  represented  by  only  a  few  delegates,  and  its  needs  had 
consequently  received  rather  scanty  consideration.    A  third 
conference,  held  at  Norfolk  in   Novernber  last,  was  very 
largely  attended,  and  at  this  meeting,   through  the  great 
interest  taken  by  Governor  Pothier,  Rhode  Island  was  excel- 
lently represented,  the  list  of  delegates  being  headed  by  the 
Governor  himself,  who  in  an  excellent  speech  described  the 
benefits  which  would  come  to  this  State  and  to  New  England 
in  general  through  the  construction  of  a  wholly  inland  route 
from  Long  Island  Sound  to  Narragansett  Bay  and  thence  to 
Boston,  and  succeeded  in  persuading  the  members  of  the  Asso- 
ciation to  hold  their  next  annual  conference  in  Providence. 
The  two  former  conferences  had  urged  legislation  by  Con- 
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gress,  but  the  legislation  urged  had  been  definitely  adopted 
before  the  Norfolk  conference.  The  River  and  Harbor  Act  of 
March  3,  1909,  had  authorized  and  made  appropriation  for 
intracoastal  waterway  surveys  from  Boston  to  Key  West, 
across  the  State  of  Florida,  and  along  the  Gulf  coast  to  the 
Rio  Grande,  a  very  extensive  program.  The  provisions  for 
the  surveys  from  Boston  to  Key  West  were  undoubtedly 
inserted  in  the  act  through  the  efforts  of  Hon.  J.  Hampton 
Moore,  member  of  Congress,  the  President,  since  its  organiza- 
tion of  the  Atlantic  Deeper  Waterways  Association,  ana 
through  those  of  Hon.  John  H.  Small,  member  of  Congress, 
of  North  Carolina,  who  for  many  years  has  advocated  the 
construction  of  waterways  of  modern  dimensions  from  Nor- 
folk to  Beaufort,  and  who  had  succeeded  some  years  before 
in  securing  appropriations  for  beginning  the  construction  of 
such  a  route,  though  with  somewhat  smaller  dimensions  than 
now  contemplated.  The  clause  in  the  appropriation  act  author- 
izing the  survey  from  Boston  to  Beaufort  reads  as  follows : 

"INTRACOASTAL  WATERWAYS. 

"Survey  for  the  construction  of  a  continuous  waterway, 
inland  where  practicable,  from  Boston,  Mass.,  to  Long  Island 
Sound,  including  a  waterway  from  the  protected  waters  of 
Narragansett  Bay  through  the  ponds  and  lagoons  lying  along 
the  southern  coast  of  Rhode  Island  to  Watch  Hill  and  Fishers 
Island;  thence  to  New  York  Bay;  thence  across  the  State  of 
New  Jersey  to  a  suitable  point  on  Delaware  River  or  Bay , 
thence  to  Chesapeake  Bay;  thence  from  Norfolk,  Va.,  to  the 
sounds  of  North  Carolina  and  Beaufort  Inlet,  North  Carolina, 
for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  cost  of  a  channel  with  a 
maximum  depth  of  twenty-five  feet,  or  such  lesser  depths 
along  any  section  or  sections  of  the  said  waterways  as  may  be 
found  to  be  sufficient  for  commercial,  naval,  or  military  pur- 
poses. Such  survey  shall  include  an  examination  of  all  prac- 
ticable routes,  the  preparation  of  plans  and  estimates  of  cost 
along  the  most  available  route,  and  a  report  upon  the  desir- 
ability of  utilizing  as  a  part  of  such  waterway  any  existing 
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public  or  private  canal,  or  part  thereof,  and  the  probable  cost 
of  acquiring  the  same." 

It  will  be  noted  from  the  wording  that  the  line  of  the 
survey  between  Boston  and  Long  Island  Sound  leads  through 
Narragansett  Bay  instead  of  across  Cape  Cod.  Within  a 
few  days  after  the  passage  of  the  act,  the  Chief  of  Engineers 
appointed  a  board  of  five  engineer  officers  whose  districts  lay 
along  the  line  of  the  proposed  waterway  to  take  charge  of 
this  survey.  The  board  met  in  the  latter  part  of  March  and 
decided  upon  the  program  of  work.  This  program  involved 
a  preliminary  examination  by  each  district  officer,  who  should 
select  such  line  or  lines  as  seemed  most  favorable,  marking 
these  by  flags  or  stakes,  and  securing  such  general  data 
regarding  the  line,  or  lines,  as  would  be  of  assistance  to  the 
board  in  determining  the  most  desirable  line  to  survey.  Each 
route  was  to  be  examined  by  the  whole  board  for  the  pur- 
poses stated.  In  some  of  the  districts  a  large  number  of 
alternative  lines  appeared  almost  equally  desirable.  The  num- 
ber, however,  in  those  cases  was  narrowed  down  in  the  board's 
examination  to  not  more  than  three  in  any  section,  and  these 
are  now  being  surveyed.  It  should  be  stated  that  in  the 
whole  line  there  are  five  land  sections,  as  follows : 

Eirst — Boston  to  Narragansett  Bay. 
Second — Narragansett  Bay  to  Long  Island  Sound. 
Third — New  York  Bay  to  Delaware  River. 
Fourth — Delaware  River  to  Chesapeake  Bay. 
Fifth — Chesapeake  Bay  to  Beaufort. 

The  intervening  portions  of  the  line  consist  of  natural 
waterways  of  sufficient  depth.  Two  of  the  sections,  that 
from  Boston  to  Narragansett  Bay,  and  that  from  New  York 
Bay  to  Delaware  River,  are  particularly  difficult,  owing  to  the 
long  land  cuts  necessary,  to  the  large  expense  which  these  in 
any  case  will  involve,  and  to  the  necessity  of  surveying  and 
estimating  on  several  lines  in  order  that  the  best  line  for  final 
adoption  may  be  determined. 

The  two  sections  differ  greatly,  however,  in  regard  to  the 
character  of  the  soil  and  in  regard  to  probable  commerce. 

18 
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The  other  three  sections  may  be  considered  as  about  equally 
difficult  for  the  survey  and  for  the  determination  of  the  best 
line.   The  shortest  section  is  that  between  the  Delaware  River 
and  Chesapeake  Bay,  about  14  miles.    This  section  has  the 
advantage  of  having  been  surveyed  a  few  years  ago  on  several 
lines  and  an  estimate  made  for  canals  35  feet  and  16  feet  deep 
respectively.    There  is  one  short  section  of  this,  however,  in 
which  the  deepest  cuts  occur,  where  the  former  surveys  deter- 
mined the  existence  of  a  water-bearing  sand  stratum,  containing 
water  under  heavy  pressure,  and  known  to  be  at  least  55 
feet  in  depth.    Unfortunately  the  borings  taken  did  not  pene- 
trate to  the  bottom  of  this  stratum,  and  no  attempt  was  made 
to  determine  its  extent  except  upon  the  line  of  the  survey.  A 
thorough  examination  of  this  section  is  now  being  made.  The 
longest  section  is  that  from  Norfolk  to  Beaufort,  a  distance 
of  about  170  miles.    Much  of  this  line  is  through  shallow 
water,  and  the  survey  for  the  land  cuts  presents  no  special  dif- 
ficulty, excepting  thickness  of  timber,  since  the  land  is  very 
low,  and  almost,  but  not  quite,  level.   The  nature  of  the  Rhode 
Island  section  will  be  described  in  Mr.  Parrish's  remarks  this 
evening.    It  is  understood  that  the  surveys  of  all  the  sections 
are  making  good  progress,  though,  as  our  board  has  not  held 
a  meeting  since  early  in  September,  I  cannot  give  the  definite 
status  of  the  work  for  the  sections  outside  of  Rhode  Island. 
No  final  decision  has  yet  been  reached  as  to  the  exact  dimen- 
sions of  the  canal,  height  and  clear  span  of  bridges,  etc.,  nor 
as  to  the  dimensions  of  locks  for  sections  in  which  locks  may 
be  required.    It  is  fairly  probable  that  estimates  will  be  pre- 
sented for  different  sets  of  dimensions  in  each  section,  in 
order  that,  if  Congress  wishes,  dimensions  less  than  the 
desirable  maximum  may  be  at  first  adopted  with  a  view  to 
enlargement  when  found  necessary.    My  own  opinion,  how- 
ever, is  that  the  least  dimensions  that  will  be  adopted  for  any 
section  will  be  at  least  as  great,  and  probably  greater,  than 
those  adopted  for  the  New  York  State  Barge  Canal.    In  the 
matter  of  width  particularly,  I  think  that  the  width  adopted 
at  the  beginning  will  be  liberal,  so  that  vessels  may  pass  at 
any  point.    What  will  be  done  by  Congress  after  the  pres- 
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entation  of  the  estimates  can  only  be  conjectured.    It  should 
be  noted,  however,  that  one  of  these  links,  namely,  that  from 
Norfolk  to  Beaufort,  is  now  being  constructed,  though  with 
less  dimensions  than  those  that  will  probably  be  estimated  on 
by  our  board.    The  next  link  to  the  North,  that  between 
Chesapeake  Bay  and  the  Delaware  River,  contains  now  a 
canal    carrying    a    large    commerce,    and    this  commerce 
would  undoubtedly  be  very  much  increased  if  the  United 
States  were  to  purchase  it,  make  it  free  of  toll,  strengthen 
its  banks  and  remove  some  of  the  regulations  as  to  its 
use.     It  has  been  strongly  urged  for  years  in  resolutions 
of  the  Atlantic  Deeper  Waterways  Association,  and  several 
other  bodies,  that  the  Government  purchase  this  canal  with 
a  view  to  gradually  enlarging  it.    An  immense  number  of 
people  are  interested  in  this  section,  as  it  saves,  it  is  stated,  a 
distance  between  Baltimore  and  Philadelphia  of  about  280  miles. 
Roughly  speaking,  this  section  and  the  Rhode  Island  section 
are  probably  on  nearly  the  same  plane  as  to  cost.    It  is  reason- 
able to  suppose  that  Congress  will  first  provide  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  least  expensive  links,  without  at  that  time 
adopting  the  project  as  a  whole.    The  construction  of  which 
link  will  be  first  adopted  will  probably  depend  on  the  cost  in 
relation  to  the  benefits  to  be  derived.    Another  consideration 
will  probably  also  have  great  weight,  namely,  the  interest 
shown  by  the  people  of  the  States  to  be  benefited,  as  expressed 
in  offers  of  local  assistance  and  co-operation.    The  providing 
of  suitable  terminals  and  transfer  facilities  for  transhipment 
between  water  and  land,  is  one  of  the  ways  in  which  the  local 
authorities  can  be  of  the  greatest  assistance,  and  one  which 
the  government  can  properly  require  as  a  condition  under 
which  an  appropriation  is  made.    Another  way  is  to  permit 
the  re-locating  of  public  roads  where  practicable,  in  order  to 
reduce  to  a  minimum  the  number  of  road  crossings,  as  for  a 
canal  of  modern  width  and  requiring  draw  or  lift  bridges, 
the  expense  of  the  bridges  is  an  important  item,  and  every 
bridge  forms  a  greater  or  less  obstruction  to  traffic  through 
the  canal.    A  third  way  in  which  a  State  could  assist  would 
be  to  furnish  to  the  Government  a  right  of  way  through  State 
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property,  as,  for  example,  the  bottoms  of  ponds  or  streams, 
or  it  might  even  purchase  and  offer  to  the  Government  the 
right  of  way  through  the  private  property  of  its  citizens, 
including  areas  necessary  for  deposit  of  dredged  material, 
both  in  the  original  construction  of  the  canal  and  in  its  main- 
tenance. While  rights  of  way  through  private  property  are 
necessarily  expensive  in  themselves,  they  usually  bear  a 
smaller  relation  to  the  total  cost  of  the  canal  than  is  gen- 
erally supposed.  For  example,  while  the  total  estimate  made 
by  the  Massachusetts  Harbor  and  Land  Commission  for  a 
canal  from  Narragansett  Bay  to  Boston,  via  Brockton  and 
Weymouth  Fore  River  was  somewhat  over  $58,000,000,  the 
estimated  cost  of  right  of  way  was,  as  I  remember,  about  $2,- 
800,000.  The  State  might  also  assume  all  claims  of  its  citizens 
for  damages  arising  from  the  construction  of  a  canal,  such  as 
interference  with  drainage  systems,  effect  on  the  level  of 
ground  waters  and  on  water  powers,  etc.  When  it  is  con- 
sidered that  everywhere  along  the  sides  of  these  canals  there 
would  be  furnished  magnificent  sites  along  deep  water  for 
manufacturing  plants,  and  that,  where  these  banks  are 
marshy,  they  will  be  raised,  by  the  deposit  of  dredged  mate- 
rial, to  form  firm,  solid  land,  the  local  benefit  to  a  State, 
exclusive  of  the  benefits  due  to  thorough  navigation,  is 
apparent ;  so  that  a  State  could  well  afford  to  offer  extensive 
assistance  to  the  Government  and  thereby  prove  to  Congress 
its  interest  in  the  project  in  a  most  conclusive  manner. 


CONSTITUTION,  BY-LAWS  AND  RULES 

GOVERNING 

THE  ATLANTIC 
DEEPER  WATERWAYS  ASSOCIATION 


ARTICLE  I. 
Name. 

This  organization  shall  he  known  as  the  "Atlantic  Deeper 
Waterways  Association." 

ARTICLE  II. 
Objects. 

a.  The  objects  of  this  Association  shall  be  the  collection, 
preparation  and  presentation  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  of  statistics  and  other  information  bearing  upon  the  ques- 
tion of  the  improvement  or  construction  of  inland  waterways 
and  of  the  improvement  of  the  rivers  and  harbors  which  would 
form  an  integral  part  of  such  a  line  of  waterways  from  Massa- 
chusetts Bay  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

b.  To  secure  from  the  Congress  appropriations,  for  surveys 
and  work,  for  the  systematic  improvement  of  such  rivers  and 
harbors  and  the  improvement  or  construction  of  inland  or 
interior  lines  of  waterways  communicating  with  the  rivers,  har- 
bors, bays  or  sounds,  to  the  end  that  eventually  there  shall  be 
an  efficient  system  of  waterways  permitting  the  free  movement 
of  traffic  by  water  between  the  various  States  from  Maine  to 
the  Gulf. 

ARTICLE  III. 
Membership. 

The  membership  of  this  Association  shall  consist  of  com- 
mercial, manufacturing  and  kindred  organizations,  district 
waterway  improvement  associations,  municipal  and  other  cor- 
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porations,  companies  and  individual  citizens  who  may  sub- 
scribe to  this  constitution  and  contribute  to  the  support  and 
prosecution  of  the  objects  of  the  Association. 

ARTICLE  IV. 
Officers. 

a.  The  officers  of  the  Association  shall  be  a  president,  one 
vice-president  from  each  State,  and  one  delegate-at-large  from 
each  State  having  membership  in  the  organization,  who  shall 
form  the  General  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Association ;  a 
secretary  and  a  treasurer.  The  offices  of  secretary  and  treas- 
urer may  be  filled  by  the  same  person,  who  shall  furnish  a  bond 
in  such  sum  as  shall  be  satisfactory  to  the  General  Board.  The 
officers  shall  be  elected  at  the  annual  meetings  of  the  Asso- 
ciation.  They  shall  hold  office  until  their  successors  are  chosen. 

b.  The  vice-presidents  and  delegates-at-large  from  the 
several  States  shall  be  nominated  by  the  members  of  the  Asso- 
ciation resident  within  the  respective  States. 

ARTICLE  V. 
Duties  of  the  General  Board. 

a.  The  General  Board  of  Directors  shall  designate  the  place 
where  the  general  offices  of  the  Association  shall  be  located; 
shall  keep  the  records  of  the  Association  and  conduct  its  cor- 
respondence ;  fix  salaries  of  officers  and  employes ;  order  the 
disbursement  of  the  funds  of  the  Association  in  such  manner 
and  for  such  purposes  as  the  interests  of  the  Association  may 
require ;  arrange  for  meetings  of  the  Association  and  in  general 
exercise  all  the  powers  usual  and  customary  for  a  board  of 
directors  to  exercise  in  the  interim  between  meetings  of  the 
Association ;  its  title  shall  be  "The  General  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  Atlantic  Deeper  Waterways  Association." 

b.  The  General  Board  shall  have  authority  to  delegate  to 
general  or  special  committees  such  of  its  powers  as  it  may  by 
general  or  special  resolution  stipulate. 

c.  The  General  Board  or  its  proper  committee  or  committees 
may  appear  before  the  President  of  the  United  States,  the 
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Committees  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  or  the  Board 
of  United  States  Engineers  or  the  United  States  Engineer  in 
Charge,  in  advocacy  of  any  waterway  improvement  approved 
by  the  General  Board  or  by  the  Association,  without  prejudice, 
however,  to  the  right  of  any  member  of  the  Association  or  any 
local  waterway  Association,  to  advocate  any  local  improvement 
of  interest  to  such  member  or  members. 

d.  The  General  Board  shall  request  the  Governors  of  the 
several  States  to  appoint  three  commissioners,  who  shall  furnish 
to  the  General  Board  such  information  and  statistics  relative  to 
their  respective  States  as  may  assist  in  the  prosecution  of  the 
general  work  of  the  Association ;  and  such  commissioners  shall 
be  honorary  members  of  the  Association  during  office. 

ARTICLE  VI. 
Meetings. 

The  Association  shall  meet  annually  in  convention  during 
the  last  half  of  November  on  such  day  or  days  and  at  such 
place  as  may  be  designated  by  the  General  Board. 

ARTICLE  VII. 
Miscellaneous. 

The  General  Board  shall  have  the  power  to  fill  vacancies 
occurring  by  resignation  or  otherwise  in  the  office  of  president 
or  in  the  number  of  the  vice-presidents  or  of  the  delegates-at- 
large,  and  shall  also  have  power  to  appoint  such  person  or  per- 
sons as  may  be  necessary  to  properly  carry  forward  and  prose- 
cute the  work  of  the  Association. 

All  meetings  of  the  General  Board  shall  be  by  call  of  the 
president,  countersigned  by  the  secretary. 

The  sense  of  the  General  Board  on  a  stated  question  may  be 
taken  by  mail  vote. 

ARTICLE  VIII. 
Quorum. 

A  quorum  of  the  General  Board  shall  consist  of  seven  mem- 
bers present  in  person  at  a  meeting  held  in  pursuance  to  a  call 
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regularly  issued  by  the  president;  each  member  present  shall 


be  entitled  to  one  vote. 

ARTICLE  IX. 

Dues. 

Individual   $5  per  annum 

Firms  or  corporations   10  " 

Organizations  of  250  and  less   15  " 

"  over  250  and  less  than  500.  . .  20  " 

"  over  500  and  less  than  1,000.  40  " 

"   1,000  and  more   75  "  " 

Waterway  associations   75  " 

Municipalities  of  5,000  or  less   50  " 

Municipalities  of  over  5,000  100  " 


ARTICLE  X. 
Votes. 

At  the  annual  meetings  of  the  Association  members  may  vote 
in  person  or  by  proxy  (of  a  form  to  be  approved  by  the  Gen- 
eral Board),  and  shall  be  entitled  to  cast  one  vote  for  each  $5.00 
of  annual  dues  paid  in  the  then  current  year. 
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